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The Hudson 
Custom Victoria 


— _ Knowing What is Vogue 
in Performance, Beauty and Style 


This is the real joy and satisfaction of car ownership. 
Hudson leadership of mode is but another expression of. 
the value that has been the first principle of Hudson manu- 
facture since the beginning. 


The resources, which in a moderate-priced car attained the 
highest mechanical possibilities of the day, have been 


brilliantly employed to create and lead a new vogue in 
beauty, comfort and luxurious appointment. 


The wealth of quality detail you see, feel and touch—and 
every refinement that surrounds you—is typical and expres 
sive of the quality that Hudson gives where character must 
guarantee the unseen values. 
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COUR SUMMER LUNCHEONS 


that Appeal to 


Crisp, crunchy 
Puffed Wheat—and 
with it finest sum- 
mer strawberries 
and cream, Always 
a supreme favorite. 


Surprise cookies! 
Make witha 
cracker, meringue, 
Puffed Rice and a 
dab of jelly or jam. 
Simple—and good. 


This delicious 
Puffed Rice-date 
souffle is an easy 
summer dessert. See 
simple recipe else- 
where on this page. 


A refreshing mid- 
day salad: Dip 
pieces of banana in 
mayonnaise and roll 
in Puffed Wheat. 
Serve on lettuce. 











the Imagination as Well as the Appetite 


Warm-weather suggestions 

to brighten luncheons and 

bring the charm of fresh 
variety to your table 


OMETHING different! Something new! That is what 
women of today are seeking to make luncheons at- 
tractive, to stimulate flagging appetites during the dog 
days. Colorful, dainty, dishes that attract the eye, and 
through it, the appetite. 


The recipe suggestions on this page provide quick 
and simple ways women have found to achieve that re- 
sult. Try them yourself if finding simple warm-weather 
delicacies is your problem. 


Each recipe has a delicious ingredient, Quaker Puffed 
Wheat or Puffed Rice, cereal foods wholly and delight- 
fully different in taste and form from all others. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat steam exploded 
to 8 times its natural size, then oven toasted to a su- 
premely delicious crispness. The flavor is like nutmeats. 
Over 20% is bran, but you would never know it, so 
delightfully is it concealed. 


Quaker Puffed Rice is the finest selected rice, also 
steam exploded. The flavor is delicate and unusual. The 
food value, high in carbohydrate. 


Both foods meet the modern idea in diet by attract- 
ing the appetite. In both all food cells are broken in the 
process of steam exploding. Thus digestion is made easy. 


Served as suggested here, or plain, with milk, or half- 
and-half, they in themselves supply the Great Adventure 
of a Change. Try them today. 


Recipe for Puffed Rice and Date Souffle 


In this delicious pudding, Puffed Rice grains crisped in butter, 
take the place of nutmeats. 


3 eggs 1 teaspoon baking powder 

1 cup sugar with pinch cream of tartar 
44 cup fine cracker crumbs ‘@ teaspoon vanilla 

4¢ pound chopped dates 24¢ cups Puffed Rice 


Crisp Puffed Rice gently in warm oven, adding three tablespoons 
melted butter. Beat egg yolks and add to them sugar, cracker 
crumbs, dates, baking powder and vanilla. Fold in stiffly beaten 
whites and Puffed Rice. Set pudding dish in pan of water and 
bake one hour in slow oven. 





Get Puffed Wheat 
or Puffed Rice at 


your grocer’s. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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Ch a rles Bruce 


Wrapt in a stillness that is hers alone, Flushed in the breathless dawn of youth unscarred, 
She moves unmindful of the questing crowds, With no high dream ‘gone by, no splendor lost, 
With rebel hair unloosed and garments blown, She comes while morning still is silver starred, 
A windswept sister of the clustered crowds. To tend her stubbled uplands white with frost. 


And we in whom her daybreak spirit stirs 
Have caught the flame of no desire save one: 
Through faith to make immeasurably hers 
A dawnlike vision in the noonday sun. 
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How good health—good 


looks come back to thousands 


Nature’s Disinherited—thousands upon thou- 
sands of them—have won their way back to 
vigorous, out-of-doors health. 
They have left behind them all the tell-tal> 
signs of that commonest of modern ailments— 
intestinal poisoning | 
Gone are headaches, dreary dragging lassitude, 
lack of appetite, mental depression, heartburn, 
skin eruptions, all the consequences of faulty 
elimination. 
They have won back the vitality and the joy 
of youth by establishing a new Health Custom. 
It is absurdly simple—in nature’s own way. 
No medicines, no habit-forming cathartics. Just i ° 
one food added to the ordinary diet. ib oa 
The food is Yeast. : 
This tiny vegetable, fresh as a crisp lettuce 
leaf, cleanses the intestines of the bacterial poi- 
sons, and “‘trains’’ the muscle-walls of the canal 
in habits of regular, prompt and thorough 
elimination. 
Try this Health Custom to keep you happy. 
Order two or three days’ supply from your grocer. 
Eat a cake before or between meals. 


A very interesting booklet 
on “Regaining Health" 
will be sent to you, 
gladly. Write to The 
Fleischmann Co., Dept. 
07-Y, 1449 St. Alex- 
ander Street, Montreal, 
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WAST Tie Food for tealth 
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The Brents and their a - : 
guests were having wot 
afternoon tea in the . 
loveliest spot in Cor- 
nelia’s garden; an 
oasis of cool green 
among the flowers. The place seemed peculiar- 
ly Cornelia’s own... that fair, fine grace of 
hers was exquisitely like a birch tree above a 
sunlit pool. 


and her voice was as cold and as hard as they. 

“It seems to me that I have ‘snapped out,’ as you put it, 
of a great deal; all, in fact, that I can. As you say, I am here, 
and that should count for something. If my praise of your 
house failed to please you, I am sorry, but I really made an 
effort to say what I did.” 

“Hang the house! You don’t like it; that settles it. We’ll 
sell it. Oh, come, Cornelia—”’ 

But she had come as far as she could. 

“No; it is your house. You must like it. Keep it. Let 
me make the garden.” 

There was no hint in her manner or speech that any 
question but the house was under discussion. Tom actually 
shook her slightly in his exasperation. 

“Oh, damn the garden, too! Will you tell me why on 
earth you want to make a garden around a house you hate?” 

“Certainly. That is quite easy to do. Making the garden 
will give me something to do. If we are to live together at all, 
I must have something to interest me. Your house is 
finished. Let the garden be mine—if you wish me to stay. 
And one thing more. It is surely unnecessary for you to be 
quite so common and vulgar when you speak to me. I do 
not enjoy being sworn at nor called a donkey.” 

And then Tom Brent took his hands from her shoulders 
and laughed with such rough scorn that Cornelia shrank 
from him and her pale face flushed as if he had struck her. 

“You forget, Cornelia, that I am really a very common, 
vulgar sort. You veneered me for ten years, but this year 
you have been away, the veneer has worn pretty thin. So I 
swore at you and called you a donkey—My God, Cornelia! 





ye” - 
Oh, well, have it your own way! Go ahead and make the 
garden, but for heaven’s sake, see to it there is nothing 
common or vulgar about it!’ 
Cornelia, very white now, stared out at the birch tree. 
“T shall.” she said. 


SPRING came; summer lingered long; and autumn, in 
her tawny gold and scarlet, held tryst with winter at 
the garden gate before Cornelia was aware. The Brents 
moved into town and Cornelia studied landscaping at the 
university. She had become absorbed in garden-making, 
and in her own garden had already accomplished much. 
Even old Mother Nature obeys the golden wand of wealth, 
and Cornelia waved this with a royal regard for results 
and an equally royal disregard for mere money. 

“TI will have a garden wall, shrubberies, lawns here and 
there, spacing the flowers, the elms for background and a 
pool before the birch tree,” she had said, and had them, 
until winter buried them in snow and sent her fleeing from 
his desolation. 

But neither she nor Tom could flee the winter in their 
hearts. Anger, resentment and bitterness are sleet and frost 
and snow and all the beauty of the Brents’ life together lay 
buried deep beneath them. 

Spring came again to the garden; Cornelia returned, too. 
Tom remained in town, except for occasional week-ends, 
when, with many others, he came at Cornelia’s bidding and 
presided as host of his house. The Brents did not wear 
public mourning. 

Nevertheless, the tactfulness of Cornelia’s friends be- 
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trayed a subtle understanding of a rift 
in the lute; and even Tom’s friends, 
who were neither tactful nor subtle, 
thought there must be something wrong 
somewhere. When the end had come, 
looking back, both groups were quite 
sure they had foreseen it. Yet it is 
doubtful if any of them recalled a little 
scene enacted before them which 
marked the beginning of the end; and 
certainly none of them, at any time, 
suspected the significance of the black- 
birds. 

That last Sunday, after golf and 
bridge, the Brents and their guests were 
having afternoon tea in the loveliest 
spot in Cornelia’s garden; an oasis of 
cool green among the flowers; a little 
oval lawn, sentinelled by cypress trees 
and queened by the silver birch with a 
sunlit pool before it. The place seemed 
peculiarly Cornelia’s own. That fair 
fine grace of hers was exquisitely like a 
birch tree above a sunlit pool. 

Yet, when Cornelia looked up from 
her tea pouring, her sensitive 
face alight in response to her 
guests, a certain flickering 
mockery dimmed her radi- 
ance, flecked even her friend- 
liness, as the shadows of the 
birch tree flecked the waters 
of the pool. 

Yet, the big stockbroker, a 

friend of Tom’s, a rather dense 

4 person, who played golf well 

and bridge abominably, was 

lying in a steamer chair look- 

ing past Cornelia up the slope 

to the house. Without warn- 

ing, he suddenly sat up, swung his feet 

to the ground and entered the conver- 
sation as he often did, feet first. 

“IT have a suggestion to make, Mrs. 
Brent,” he said. “I think you should 
plant some shrubs and vines or trees 
around the house. They would connect 
it up better with this garden. That 
plain flat lawn is too formal.” 

Cornelia turned half about to con- 
sider the house over her shoulder as if 
seeing it for the first time. She knew 
quite well how that flat lawn, the mere 
hem of her gorgeous garden gown, 
barely touched Tom’s house in passing; she was afraid of 
meeting Tom’s eyes and turned to avoid them. She had 
meant that lawn as dignified defiance, but, at times, she felt 
with sick certainty, it was the vulgarity of anger, and Tom 
knew it. She felt so now; yet in her reply to Mr. Folsom, in 
the suggestive gentleness of her manner, she strove to 
fasten vulgarity upon him. 

“It is a very formal house, isn’t it?” she asked. 

It was Tom who answered her; not directly. 
spoke to Folsom. 

“Give it up Frank. How is a mere stockbroker to under- 
stand Italian house treatment? How dare you suggest 
Cornelia have anything as common and vulgar as a vine or 
shrub on such a house? I am surprised at you!” 

“Still—” began Folsom. 

“Be still!” interrupted his host, with jocular impertinence. 
“Be still—if you have pity in you—and help Cornelia bear 
the daily trial to her spirit now approaching. Give ear, 
everybody.” ; 

The day was ending. The little lawn, rimmed with 
shadows, held as in an emerald cup the golden light of late 
afternoon. And a hush, deep and honey-sweet, distilled 
from a thousand summer sounds, lay upon the garden. , 

Into this broke a raucous clattering, a shrill caw-cawing 
clamor as scores of blackbirds descended upon the garden. 
They swung in black clusters in the elm trees; they darted 
through the birch tree and played tag among the cypress; 
they strutted, stiff and silly, across the little lawn; they were 
everywhere, preening and calling. (Continued on page 46° 


He, too, 
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BLACKBIRDS 


A Story About Fathers 
By JOSEPHINE KEIZER LITTLEJOHN 





HE whirring accented drone of returning consciousness 
bore her up, up, into range of the doctor’s voice. 
“It’s all over, Mrs. Brent, and you have your wish. 
It’s a girl.” 

She went swinging on and on again through the dark, but 
now the accented drone was a triumphant refrain. 

Over, over, over! 

A girl! A girl! A girl! 

She lay so still, so slight, along the high, white bed where 
they had placed her. They had drawn the curtains about 
her bed and lighted the stand lamp. Its faint glow fell on her 
face. 

The nurse, who had come down from the delivery room 
with her stretcher wagon, whispered to the little night nurse 
in charge of the ward. “Perfectly beautiful and plucky! 
She’s ali alone, too, poor thing.” 

‘All alone? Have you seen her things? I’ve been unpack- 
ing them. A few of her nightgowns would endow a bed. I 
wondered what she was doing in the ward!” 

“You are wrong there. She is not thai sort! Lovely lady 
type, if I ever saw it.” 

Near two o’clock she cried out suddenly; a terrified cry. 

The little nurse came swiftly. 

“It’s all right, Mrs. Brent. It’s all right. What is it?” 

The face on the pillow was strained with fear; the blue 
7 almost black. She was listening, listening—and terri- 

“Wake up, Mrs. Brent! You are still dreaming!” 

“Hear them? Hear them screaming? They have come 
even here! The blackbirds!” 

The little nurse shook her gently and scoffed at her more 
gently still. 

“No, indeed! Those are not blackbirds! Those are the 


« babies coming to their mothers. Ten babies starving aloud 


all together. Your baby will come in that wagon in the 
2. or 

“Oh, but if I heard them. Don’t you see, now that my 
baby is here, I must forget the blackbirds! I must forget 
them!” 

“Why, you have forgotten them! There aren’t any black- 
birds here! You go to sleep and dream of your baby.” 

The blue eyes closed, the face relaxed and Cornelia Brent 


slept. 
“Blackbirds!” thought the little nurse hurrying down the 
ward. ‘It must be that new gas they are using.” 


CORNELIA BRENT slept and dreamed; but not of her 
baby; she dreamed of her garden. 

Light laughter among the gods! It was so amusingly 
much more in character for Cornelia Talbot Brent to dream 
of a garden, than of any baby; particularly, mocked the 
laughter, her own. 

Cornelia’s friends, who were quite as clever as the gods, 
and much better bred, would merely have smiled at the 
garden and ignored the baby altogether. 

They ignored so perfectly, so subtly. They ignored, for 
instance, Cornelia’s house and husband as such; but they 
never ignored Tom Brent himself nor his house. 

The house was as patently Tom’s as the garden was Cor- 
nelia’s. It had been built for him by a famous architect, the 
year Cornelia was abroad. Opinions were divided as to 
whether the huge rectangle of white stone was the architect’s 
greatest failure or his masterpiece; a por- 
trait, as it were, of the man for whom he SX 
built it. Having built it, Tom Brent fur- 
nished it as he did most things nowadays, "+ 
with a wave of his hand, “Get the best 
people in New York,”’ and went on with 
his million-making. He would have land- 
scaped the place in the same fashion but 
Cornelia came home before the spring had well begun. 

Cornelia came home. Once, to both of them, that would 
have meant that spring came, too. Tom, standing motion- 
less amid the waving throng on the dock, would have 
searched the boat rail, posted with waving figures, for a 
woman standing as motionless as he. He would have found 
her; and as the strip of dark water between them narrowed, 
as the rail drew nearer, through the driving bitter sleet, his 





gaze would have held hers, 
until the boat docked and she 
turned to come down to him. 
In all the world, there is no 
spring like that. 

It had come so, to these two, 
many times through long years; 
but not this time. There lay is 
between them now months of N, wtEG 
estrangement wider than dark ““ ,...*, 
water, and resentment more 
bitter than sleet. Only for an 
instant their gaze met; then 
the tall figure at the rail turned 
away with a casual nod and the 
man on the dock, forgetting all 
he had vowed as he rode up- 
town, swore under his breath. 
They met as acquaintances; 
they rode out to the country 
together, striking at each other with 
whips of careful, polite indifference. 

“A new house? I remember; you have 
planned for a long time to build a house, 
haven’t you? I am sure you enjoyed 
building it. They are doing some fascin- 
ating new building in France.” 

She remembered and he remembered 
how they had planned to build a house 
together. When two who have greatly 
loved, wish to hurt each other, they can 
run the gamut of cruelty with lightest 
touch upon the strings of memory. 

She felt that he was tossing her that 
house as he might have tossed her a morn- 
ing paper over which he had glanced and 
for which he had no further use. She 
determined to receive it in the same 


spirit. 

Th: y alighted on the wide white steps in the drizzling 
rain. 

“I thought you might like to see the front entrance,” he 
said, “if you don’t mind the rain for a moment.” 

“Oh, no, it is quite all right,’’ she assured him pleasantly. 

“Well, here it is.”’ 

He waved toward the great facade and she surveyed it; a 
cold, bare, marble barracks rising above scarred and sodden 
ground. 

“Ah, yes. I see you admire the Italian style. It is quite 
severe, isn’t it?” 

“Roach, the architect, said it should be softened with 
shrubbery. I meant to have that all in before you saw it.” 

“It is interesting as it is. I think you have great possibili- 
ties here for a garden. That is a beautiful white birch tree 
across there, and those elms are magnificent.” 

“The trees sold the place,” he said. 

“Did they really?’ She looked up at him, as if for the 
first time, she were truly interested in what he was saying 
and the quick little glow at her heart warmed her tone. After 
all, then, he had been thinking of her; he had remembered 
her love for trees. ‘“‘You liked the trees so much?” she asked. 

“Roach liked them. He said they just suited the house he 


wanted to build.” 
“I see. Shall we go in? It is cold, isn’t 
it?” 


She strolled with him through room after 
room of the great house, acceding to his 
comments with the polite detached interest 
of a guest. They came back to the entrance 
hall at last, and carefully ignoring the stair- 
way sweeping to unexplored flights above, paused before 
the fire. 

“You have seen most of it,” he said. “‘Of course, I am not 
responsible for these interior decorations. Hemenway and 
Dodge did them.” 

“They did, rather, didn’t they?” she murmured, as if 
offering what sympathy a tactful guest might. 

“If there are any changes you care to make—”’ he began. 
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“I?” She raised her eyebrows in amused protest. ‘‘Heaven 
help you if Hemenway and Dodge should hear you! Haven't 
they given you every style and period and whatnot? Even 
a Chinese music room—such an extraordinary idea that! 
What more can you ask?” 

Having glanced over his newspaper, and finding it with- 
out interest except, perhaps, for the funny page, she tossed 
it back. The firelight revealed a disdainful, little smile on her 
lips and the man beside her was suddenly angry. 

“All right. You don’t like it. I’ll have the place land- 
scaped and sell it.” 

“But how ridiculous, when you have just built it! Don’t 
be absurd, Tom. And I really think you can have an 
enchanting garden. I have been thinking again of that birch 
tree ” 


She turned away from the angry, hurt, baffled man beside 
her and crossed to the window. But Tom came striding 
after her, caught her shoulders and held her. 

“Cornelia let us drop this nonsense! Say I was a fool for 
a while, if you like. Say anything, but it is over, done with 
—you know that! You have known it all these months. You 
came home to-day—surely that meant—something? Not 
just this idiotic game of hide and seek we have been playing. 
This darned house does not matter. I thought you wanted 
one. If you do not like this one, we will get rid of it—build 
another. But don’t be a stubborn donkey, darling! Snap 
out of it!”’ 

Snap out of it! She! Her body stiffened with self-righteous 
indignation. They had wandered for months in a maze of 
hurt pride, resentment and heartache. It was she who had 
cut a way out. She, who had crushed down her pride, ignored 
her heartache and come home! If he had spoken to her, 
looked at her, only once, as she had been so sure he would— 
but he had looked as if her presence embarrassed him. He 
had spoken only to bestow upon her a ready-made hideous 
house. Did he expect gratitude for that? And because she 
would not give it, he called her a “‘stubborn donkey.” The 
ugly words took form before her. He could call her that! 
She kept her straining gaze on the dreary fields outside, 
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Mothers Die 


Every Day in the Year 
E. HALL 


only 34 mothers died from causes incidental to childbirth. 
This is a rate of 2.5 per 1,000 living births. Observation of 
these mothers was maintained in the greater number of 
cases for a period of one month only, after the baby’s birth. 

Undoubtedly, it is at the time of delivery or soon after, 
that most of the fatalities occur. Skilful medical and nursing 
care should be available, and hospital care, for abnormal 
cases particularly, is most important. It is a rather signifi- 
cant fact that in 1925 the Red Cross outpost hospitals cared 
for 427 maternity patients and did not lose a single case, 
while 75 per cent. of the mothers who died between July Ist, 
1925, and July 1st, 1926, did not receive hospital care at 
the time of delivery. 

In 1926, a hospital map of Canada was published by the 
Federal Department of Health, together with a list of 
hospitals, the total number of beds in each and the number 
of maternity beds. In 1924, the number of babies born in 
these hospitals was 38,634 or 16 per cent. of the total 
number of births in Canada that year. As there were 5,079 
maternity beds, about 40 per cent. of Canada’s total births 
might have had hospital care. 

When there is no abnormal condition indicated, and 
home conditions are satisfactory, it is quite possible for the 
mother to be delivered safely in her own home, but com- 
petent medical and nursing care should always be secured. 
A visiting nursing service such as that supplied by the 
Victorian Order of Nurses enables even the poorest patient, 
as well as those of moderate means, to have skilled nursing 
care at this time. Last year (1927) the nurses of the Vic- 
torian Order assisted at the births of over 11,000 babies 
born in their own homes in Canada. 


But what of the problem in Canada’s hinterland? Not 
only is the difficulty of supplying medical and nursing 
service to settlers scattered throughout the vast areas, west 
and north, almost insurmountable, but there is the addi- 
tional problem of educating many of our foreign settlers to 
the need for either medical or nursing care. The outpost 
hospital is the health centre of the community, teaching 
the value of, and giving prenatal care. This involves home 
visiting and efforts to win the confidence of the people. 
Assistance given in times of great danger, undoubtedly, 
helps most of all to open up the way for teaching the doc- 
trine of prevention. 

One of the chief difficulties in connection with outpost 
hospital work, is the problem of securing medical direction. 
Some plan will have to be evolved to ensure medical men a 
certain definite salary if they are to be expected to fill this 
field in which the need is so great. That it is very great we 
all know. 

The following quotation is descriptive of sections of our 
rural areas in Western Canada: 


“There is no doctor living in this whole area. The 
nearest doctors available in cases of great need, live in 
the towns along the lines of railway to the south and 
west, a distance of thirty to seventy miles. The same 
applies to hospital provision. With an estimated 
population within the four municipal areas of 4,500, 
it is easy to imagine the amount of distress and suffer- 
ing that exists through lack of medical attention. 
Owing tothe costs of obtaining medical advice, in most 
cases running from $30 to $70 a visit, it is only in 
extreme cases that medical aid is brought in, and when 
these occur in the winter months, the suffering is in- 
creased tenfold. During the last five years there have 
been over 800 births in these four municipal areas, 
and out of these only 60, or approximately seven per 
cent. had medical attention. In many of our little 
cemeteries there is a mound that covers the remains of 
some pioneer mother who has paid a penalty that would 
have been avoided had medical aid been obtainable.” 


Statistics regarding the proportion of births attended 
by a physician are not by any means complete; roughly, 
it is stated that the number of mothers who receive no 
medical care at childbirth varies from 10 per cent. to 
50 per cent. throughout the provinces of Canada. In 1922, 
in the Province of Saskatchewan, it was estimated that 
33 per cent. of the births were unattended by a physician. 


Nurses, and the 


UT there is still another way in which we may help to 

save mothers’ lives. It must be remembered that the 
mother is the centre of a home and we must help her solve 
the home problems which stand in the way of her receiving 
adequate care, if she is to benefit by the latter. Of the 
mothers who lost their lives in the 59th year of Confedera- 
tion, predisposing causes are given as follows: 


Exhausted with care of children and home......... 67 
Exhausted for want of sleep and rest ....... > a 
on. RR IA tas Rascal eae 27 


These figures tell a pathetic story of overworked, worn- 
out mothers, who needed assistance which even the lay 
person can give. In some of our cities, we are meeting this 
need with the aid of visiting housekeepers, who are com- 
petent to take charge of the home and family during the 
mother’s illness. A further extension of this type of service 
is greatly needed. 

Summing up the situation, we find there is much for all 
of us to do, if we are to remove this dark blot from our 
national health record. The report of the enquiry made by 
the Federal Department of Health, Division of Child 
Hygiene, has put the situation very clearly before us; the 
facts have been made known to the profession and the 
people. It is for us now, “to grapple with the subject.” 


AND THE CHATELAINE’S COMMENT 


HE above article, written from the point of view ofa 
woman in closest touch with conditions surrounding 

the average mother in Canada, largely serves as an intro- 
duction to a subject which cannot be confined to any one 
class of persons, for since its magnitude has become apparent, 


Editor 
Discuss Canada’s Increas- 
ing Motherhood Mortality 
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it is' making itself the concern of the layman as well as of 
the legislator and the medical man. As mentioned in Miss 
Hall’s article, for the first time in Canada’s history an 
enquiry and report on Maternal Mortality and Morbidity 
was issued at Ottawa this year. Its statements and figures 
have called forth more widespread comment from the press 
than any government publication thus far issued. Though 
in some quarters it has been felt that the picture it presents 
is incomplete, the report has served to stir an otherwise 
unconcerned public to protest. 

It has shown, for instance, that the normal function of 
child-bearing has caused the death of more women in pro- 
gressive and medically alert Canada than any other cause 
save the scourge of tuberculosis. It has revealed that during 
one year over 5,000 children were left motherless by these 
deaths. 

Small wonder that the public, who stands by, in Canada 
should fling up its hands in horror and reproach. But for 
whom? There is the question. I believe Miss Hall “hits the 
nail on the head” when she quotes in this article the con- 
sensus of medical opinion, ‘Maternal life is held in too 
light esteem”’—yes, by everyone! 

It is, for example, held in too light esteem by our govern- 
ments who, encouraging the colonization of distant frontiers, 
yet provide no means of communica- (Continued on page 57) 
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IHE findings of the Report recently issued by the 

Division of Child Hygiene of the Federal Department 

of Health, tell the story in detail of maternal deaths 
for the period beginning Dominion Day, 1925, to Dominion 
Day, 1926. That this twelvemonth should have witnessed 
the death of 1,532 Canadian mothers between the ages of 
fifteen and forty-eight—an increase by several hun- 
dred over the figures of six years ago—withan average of 
thirty-one years, is truly an appalling situation and one 
which justly raises the question, ‘“‘Were these deaths pre- 
ventable, and if so, what can be done about it?” 

When it is also reported that owing to the deaths of these 
mothers, 5,073 children were left motherless, we realize 
more completely the peculiarly tragic nature of deaths due 
to maternal causes. In this connection, it is well to note 
the close relationship existing between maternal and infant 
mortality. According to statistics given by the United 
States Children’s Bureau of the children whose mothers die 
within = year after their birth, the infant mortality is 450 





per 1,000 living births. If the mother dies within a month 
after the birth, infant mortality is 607 per 1,000. If we are 
to further reduce our infant mortality rate, we must give 
the mother better care—‘‘We must make Canada safe for 
the mother and she will make Canada safe for the baby.” 

Maternal deaths should be preventable. Let us see how 
Canada compares with other countries in her maternal 
mortality rate. According to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Canada stands seventeenth in a list of countries 
reporting maternal mortality rates. In 1925, the rate for 
Canada was 5.6 per 1,000 living births while in England 
and Wales it was 4.5, and in Denmark 2.4. For the year 
beginning July 1st, 1925, to July 1st, 1926, Canada’s rate 
was 6.4, or a loss of four mothers every day during the year. 
Had these mothers lived in Denmark instead of Canada, a 
thousand of them would not have died! 

Why should Canada’s rate be so high in comparison to 
other countries? Letters of advice accompanying the 
questionnaire sent out to the medical profession in making 
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the study of the causes of these maternal deaths repeatedly 
state: ‘‘Maternal life is held in too light esteem!’’ Dr. A. 
Primrose, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, University of 
Toronto and Chairman of the First Conference on Medical 
Services in Canada, says: ‘““The subject is obviously one that 
must be tackled by the profession or the State, or by what- 
ever authority can best deal with. it. 
Certainly, we cannot afford to have 
mortality statistics in this class of 
case greater in this country than they 
are elsewhere. It does seem to me 
that the subject, which is of such great 
importance, is one that should be 
grappled with.” 


T IS a significant fact that of the 

1,532 mothers who lost their lives 
in childbirth, 1,302 did not receive 
prenatal care. ‘‘Prenatal care was 
given in 230 cases only, about fifteen 
per cent. In forty instances, the 
physician reports that the prenatal 
care did not avail because the mother 
did not follow instructions, or because 
she came to see the doctor only once 
or twice at the beginning of preg- 
nancy and did not return.” 
It is obvious that there is much need for education of 
people generally in regard to the importance of prenatal 
care, beginning with the early stages of pregnancy and con- 
tinuing throughout the period. Again and again come such 
statements as this from medical men: 

“I ama country doctor. It is sad to say it, but we see the 
women only at the time of birth. They do not want to be 
examined before that date. No urinalysis; nothing at all 
like that. This is the great trouble.” 

Possibly the most important factor in the reduction of 
maternal mortality is the recognition on the part of both 
men and women generally, of the absolute necessity of 
adequate prenatal care for the expectant mother. Once 
again, quoting from the Report:‘*Toxaemia (blood poison) 
can be controlled or avoided and eclampsia (convulsions) 
almost eliminated by early recognition and appropriate 
treatment; malpositions may be corrected, even the possi- 
bility of hemorrhage may be foreseen and plans made to 
meet the danger.” 


OW can we win mothers to realize the importance of 
reporting pregnancy early? Much may be done 
by the family physician, who, more than anyone else, has 
the confidence of both father and mother. Then the public 
health nurse and the visiting nurse, in their contacts with 
mothers as they pay nursing, child welfare and home-school 
visits in the homes, are ever on the alert to win the con- 
fidence of the expectant mother, advise her to report to her 
family physician, and assist the latter in helping her to 
carry out his instructions in regard to her hygiene of living. 
Have others no responsibility? Much might be done 
through women’s organizations to spread the gospel of the 
value of prenatal care. Even as individuals, our influence 
may be exerted in this matter, when we receive the con- 
fidence of an expectant mother. 


"THE complete cycle of maternal care includes medical 
and nursing supervision during the period of pregnancy, 
care at the time of confinement, and postnatal care for six 
weeks after the baby’s birth. A medical examination at the 
end of the six weeks period should be made in order to 
ascertain if the mother’s condition is normal. 

That there remains much for us to do in this respect is 
only too apparent. The Victorian Order of Nurses in its 
visiting nursing service aims each year to increase the num- 
ber of prenatal visits made to maternity patients. Last year 
(1927), 37,493 visits were paid to 13,199 prenatal patients, 
an average of 2.8 visits per patient. This small average is 
due mainly to the fact that many patients report their 
condition very late in pregnancy. 

Of the 13,607 mothers to whom Victorian Order Nurses 
gave obstetrical care under medical supervision last year, 
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Peggy, the bride-to-be, naving 

learned to cook fruits, cereals, 

eggs, Cream sauces and soups, 

learns the intricacies of the 
meat market 


Brides Srogress 


Learning the Art of Marketing 


HEN can I learn about meats?’ asked Peggy one 

morning. ‘Whenever I see a juicy roast of beef 

on the table I wonder where it comes from. If 
I were to market for meat I simply would say ‘please give 
me a roast’—for I’ve no idea from what parts the different 
cuts come.” 

“There is no great mystery about meat-buying,” Ann 
answered, ‘‘but I imagine there are many housekeepers who 
have been marketing for years who find that 
meat is their greatest problem. Since it is such 
an expensive food it seems too bad not to be 
able to buy it to the greatest advantage. 

“Did you know that meat is largely a pro- 
tein food? And you remember that in our first 
lesson we said that proteins give heat and 
energy to the body, but what is more important, 
they build tissue. Meat also contains fat—you 
can see that plainly—mineral matter and 
water. The carbohydrates (or, as we some- 
times call them, the sugars and starches), are 
practically negligible. 

“Will you remember, Peggy, when you are 
planning meals, that although meat is a valu- 
able source of protein it has certain deficiencies. 
These are corrected by adding plenty of vege- 
tables to the diet, particularly the green. 
leafy ones. One of the proteins that meat con- 
tains is albumen. With heat, it becomes hard- 
ened and when meat is ‘seared’ it is the albu- 
men on the outside which is coagulated, thus 
retaining the juices. Collagen is another pro- 
tein. It is found in the connective tissues, and 
when meat is boiled this yields the familiar 
gelatine.” 

“What gives the flavor to meat?” asked 
Peggy. 

“Oh, the flavor is due to extractives, sub- 
stances which have no fuel value. They stimu- 
late the flow of gastric juice in the stomach, 
and that is the reason meat soups, which con- 
tain these extractives in large amounts, are 
served at the beginning of a heavy dinner, to 
stimulate the appetite and prepare the stomach 
for the food which is to follow. 

“Since beef is the meat most often served, 
shall we consider it first? In beef, as in all 
meats, quality is an important consideration. 
It depends on the age of the animal, the way it 
has been fed and the length of time it has been 
allowed to hang, for beef is never eaten as soon 
as killed, but left to ripen for several weeks. 
You can see that your butcher controls these 
points, so you will have to find by experience 
which dealer sells the beef you think is of the best quality. 
You can easily look for these things when you see the meat 
on the counter. Good beef will be bright red and fine- 
grained, there will be a good coating of external fat and fat 
streaked through the lean meat, as well. Too many young 
housewives want to buy meat that is almost entirely lean 
with the idea that it is most economical, but that is a great 
mistake. The fat of beef is creamy in color, not quite as 
white as the fat of lamb. A too yellow color, however, 
usually denotes inferior quality. It is wise, too, to look for 
the government stamp which proves that the meat is 
healthy and has been inspected. 

“In buying beef there are three kinds to be considered: 
First come the tender cuts which are most expensive and 
are cooked by roasting or broiling. These are less than one- 
third of the whole animal, and yet about three-quarters of 
the demand is for these sections. It is not surprising, 
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CUTS OF LAMB 

1. Leg 

2. Shoulder chop 

3. Loin chop 

4. Ribchop (‘Frenched’’ ) 

5. Ribchop 

6. Forequarter, including rack (ribs) and shoulder roasts 


CUTS OF BEEF 


7. Prime rib roast 
8. Club or wing roast and steaks 
9. Porterhouse roast and steaks 
A. Tenderloin 
B. Sirloin 
10. Square end of rump, roast and steaks 
11. Sirloin, roast and steaks 
12. Shoulder, pot-roast 
13. Brisket or breast, pot roast or for stewing 
14. Round, pot roasts and steaks 
15. Short or thick ribs, pot roast or for braising 


CUTS OF PORK 


16. Half leg of pork, fresh for roasting half or whole; or 
cured, as ham boiled and baked 

17. Loin chop 

18. Tenderloin 

19. Boned and rolled cured ham for slicing 

20. A. Side bacon 

B. Back bacon 

21. Shoulder—fresh for stuffing and roasting; or cured for 

“cottage ham”’ 





therefore, that their price is high. The second grade consists 
of the less tender cuts which need long, slow cooking, and 
consequently are stewed, braised or pot-roasted; these are 
much less expensive but quite as nutritious as the more 
tender parts. Finally there are those cuts used for soups 
and broth.” 

*‘What makes the difference in the quality of the different 
parts?”’ Peggy asked. 

“The tender cuts are from the muscles which the animal 
uses very little, and are fine-grained and tender; the loin 
and first ribs give these tender steaks and roasts. The tough 
meat has long, coarse fibres and comes from the muscles 
which the animal uses a great deal, such as the leg, par- 
ticularly the lower part, the flank and shoulder. However, 
because of the freer circulation of blood in these parts, the 
fibres are often very juicy and highly flavored. 

“The next thing is to learn the cuts. The beef carcass 


is divided through the backbone into two sides of beef, then 
again into the fore and hind quarters. In the hind quarter, 
beginning near the centre of the animal, are the club, porter- 
house and sirloin steaks. 

“First are cut from three to five small steaks, called 
Club or Delmonico (No. 8). Each one weighs about three- 
quarters of a pound, is excellent for a single large serving, 
but is one of the highest-priced cuts in the beef. 

“The next eight steaks are the choice porter- 
house steaks (No. 9). They are easily recog- 
nized by the “‘undercut”’ or tenderloin, (No. 9- 
A) the larger uppercut (No. 9-B.), and a long 
less tender part, the flank end of the steak. 
It is best to remove this and use it as chopped 
meat and broil the main tender portion of the 
steak. Because of the characteristic shape of 
the bone of these steaks, they are often called 
‘T-bone’. One will weigh from one and one- 

haif to two pounds, and brings the highest 
price of any cut except the tenderloin. 

“Seven sirloin steaks (No. 11) complete the 
loin of beef. They are less expensive than the 
porterhouse, and where a large steak is required 
for a number of people, they are the most 

| profitable. A full slice of the sirloin will weigh 
two to three pounds. If cut thick, the sirloin 

makes an excellent roast. The porterhouse 
roast has a large proportion of tender under- 
cut, but is expensive; while the club or wing 
roast is small and has a good deal of bone.” 

‘“‘Where is the tenderloin situated?” Peggy 
asked. 

“It is a muscle which lies along the backbone 
of the animal in the loin, and is the most tender 
part of the beef. It is sometimes removed from 
the carcass and sold in choice steaks, or as a 
roast, when it is called the fillet. As it is a val- 
uable part of the best steaks the butcher does 
not remove it from the finest quality beef, so 
when it is bought separately it is not as good a 
flavor as when found as part of a porterhouse 
or sirloin steak. It is very juicy and tender, 
but not highly flavored. As a rule it must be 
ordered specially, and is very high priced.” 


EGGY slowly repeated, ‘Club steak is the 

first cut in the hind quarter and is for one 
serving; porterhouse is very choice, and sirloin 
is the best steak for three or more servings. 
These all come from the loin, are very tender, 
and may be cut thick as roasts. Have I learned 
that correctly, Ann? Now how would I cook 
these cuts?” 

“Steaks, if tender, are broiled either over the coals, in 
the oven, or in a pan. First wipe the meat with a damp 
cloth and cut off any bits of skin or excess fat. Heat the 
broiler for ten minutes if gas or electric, or have a clear fire 
in a coal stove, then put the meat on the greased broiler, 
sear quickly on one side to coagulate the albumen which 
closes the ends of the cut muscles and retains all the juices. 
Sear on the other side, then continue broiling at a slightly 
lower temperature turning the steak frequently. Be careful 
not to pierce the meat with a fork, or some of the juices will 
escape, and do not season until nearly cooked, as salt will 
draw out juices if put on the meat before it is seared. A 
steak one inch thick requires broiling from seven to twelve 
minutes depending on whether it is to be rare, medium or 
well done. Naturally the time depends on the thickness, 
but the steak should be at least one inch thick. 

“Pan broiling is practically the (Continued on page 49) 
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ONE GOOD TURN 


THE STORY SO FAR: 


Monty Barrett, the darling and heir of his uncle, 
Ebenezer Hoddinott, finds himself in high dis- 
favor following a police court charge for reckless 
driving. He still further jeopardizes his good 
standing by accidentally pushing his uncle’s car, 
plus owner, into the duck pond! In his subsequent 
fury with his nephew, Uncle Ebenezer decrees, by 
way of penance, that henceforth Monty’s only 
income shall accrue through the doing of one good turn a day. 
Monty’s first opportunity comes in offering himself in marriage 
to a damsel in distress. In all chivalry, he saves her from a 
marriage of convenience with an elderly but persistent suitor, 
who proves to be none other than the douty Ebenezer Hoddinott 
himself. That Monty is Uncle Ebenezer’s nephew .Marjorie 
is entirely unaware—or that Uncle Ebenezer is the ogre from 
whom he has saved her, Monty is also blissfully unconscious. 
And, as the marriage was all merely ‘to oblige a lady,’ and 
make it possible for her to claim her inheritance, Monty still 
gallanily maintains his celibate status in his own bachelor 
chambers. The second installment of the story opens im- 
mediately following Marjorie’s announcement of her marriage 
(though not of her husband’s identity) to the enfuriated Uncle 
Ebenezer. The situation has been slightly enhanced by the 
presence of a stranger police dog, who has made free with the 
Hoddinott establishment and table fare. 


WEEK had elapsed since Uncle Ebenezer had pre- 
A sented an ultimatum to his nephew, and the latter 

had,. during that time, to use his own language, 
been “working the Good Turn Market for all it was worth.” 
So far, he was bound to admit it wasn’t worth much—not 
nearly as much as he had first imagined it would be. Out- 
side Marjorie, people seemed to be singularly suspicious of 
those who sought to bring gratuitous sunshine into their 
lives. 

At the end of four days’ unsuccessful hunting, Monty 
was gradually being forced to the conclusion that, like 
other pioneers, he was slightly ahead of his time. Alterna- 
tively, he perceived that the simple trusting nature of the 
British people had been horribly overrated. He had essayed, 
during one particularly unprofitable morning, to assist ten 





Then without another word, she swung herself quietly into the 
hammock. “Yes,” she answered calmly, “I’m pleased 1 
haven't married you--more pleased than I can say. Don’t bang 
the gate when you go out--gardener doesn’t like it.” 


cA Serial in Four Parts 


by Valentine 


PART THE SECOND 


elderly ladies to cross Piccadilly Circus, only to discover 
that Lord Tennyson evidently knew his subject backwards 
when he spoke of simple faith as more than Norman blood. 
For five of the aforesaid ladies had expressed considerable 
indignation at the implied slur on their capabilities; three 
had assured Monty with warmth that they were “nothing 
of the kind,’”’ while the remainder had threatened to call a 
policeman. 

The men too, it seemed, were equally unreceptive to- 
ward little drops of kindness. One old fellow tacking down 
a side street under the weight of a heavy suit case, pulled 
up short when Monty cheerfully suggested that the carry- 
ing of heavy weights was a younger man’s job, and that he, 
Monty, had fathers of his own. 

“‘What the perishing flaming Gehenna d’you think you’re 
after?”’ queried his new acquaintance, eyeing Monty with 
the same friendliness that an Alsatian in the middle of a 
bone assumes when interrupted. 

“Just like to help you, that’s all! One day when I get to 
your age—”’ 

But that was as far as Monty got. As he beat a hasty 
retreat with a warm blast of new and unprintable adjectives 
buzzing round his head, he reflected with a certain amount 
of puzzled bewilderment that perhaps, after all, old age was 
a purely relative term. 

Nevertheless on this, the last morning of the first week, he 
was still prepared to make one further effort. To go to 
Uncle Ebenezer with one good turn only as the result of 
seven days’ work seemed a little inadequate. 

‘“‘But I think we’ll take the car this morning, Cripps,”’ he 
said. ‘‘Modern humanity seems a little uncertain in its 
temper. The dear old Israelites believed in that quick-exit 
business, and I can’t help feeling they were right.” 

They chose the Park. Monty seemed confident that it 
was likely to pay good dividends, and arrived there. He 
left Cripps in the car and proceeded to walk briskly across 
the grass. 

He selected a seat where sat an aged man, a man with one 
of those ruddy countenances that come only from a life 
lived close to nature. He had silvery hair and patient cow- 


Illustrated by 


F. Kenwood Giles 


like eyes. His frock coat, buttoned up over the 
chest, clung to him as lovingly as a poor relation. 
His silk hat, grown old now in honorable service, 
suggested, particularly ’round the brim, that 
snails loved to roost there. 

But Monty, like Galleo, cared for none of 
these things. The old gentleman was smoking 
a fat and expensive cigar, and he was reading 
The Times. 

“Nice mornin’, isn’t it?” Monty murmured 
brightly as he sat down on the seat. 

The old man gazed stolidly at his paper, shifting his cigar 
to the other side of his mouth. Monty tried again. 

“T said it was a nice mornin’,’”’ he observed in slightly 
aggrieved tones. 

The other lowered his paper, and turned to Monty with 
that intelligent expression on his face that deaf people 
assume when they have an inkling that they are being 
addressed. 

“Eh?” he murmured vacantly. 

“IT merely told you it was a nice mornin’,”” murmured 
Monty, in a voice that a town crier would have envied. 

The old gentleman looked slightly alarmed. 

“D’you really think that?” he quavered anxiously. ‘“‘I’d 
better be going if that’s the case! But are you quite sure 
you're right?” He rose from his seat with difficulty, bend- 
ing toward Monty with an eager look. 

Beads of perspiration stood out on Monty’s forehead. He 
noticed that a nursemaid, tethered to two small children, 
had halted opposite. One or two other people were begin- 
ning to drift up from all points of the compass. It came to 
him that unless he disposed of the matter quickly he might 
soon be addressing a mass meeting. Pressing his mouth 
close to the receiver he let fly. 

“‘I—merely—said—it was—a nice mornin’,’’ he bellowed. 
“Don’t worry!” 

“T’ve got to hurry!” retorted the other tuning-in on 
Monty with a vast amount of static. “I’m not as young as 
I used to be.” 

Monty drew a deep breath. People were hurrying up 
from all sides. Things were getting desperate. 
“‘I—don’t—want you—to hurry!” he bawled. 

‘Then what did you tell me to for?” 
“‘I—didn’t!” chanted Monty. “‘All—I—said—was—” 
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Some United Empire 
Loyalist and old 
Quebec Recipes for 


Dominion Day. 
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Among the recipes in Mistress 
White's collection are a consider- 
able number which can be used 
without the slightest alteration by 
ihe housewife of this generation. 


From Our Great Grandmothers 


Cook Books 


Compiled by MADELEINE DE SOYRES and GLADYS GEORGESON 


HE following recipes have been copied from the faded 
pages of a well-worn cook-book, the cherished pro- 
perty of a certain Mistress White, who came to Canada 
with her husband and family, after the Declaration of 
Independence, among that band of British subjects whom 
we know as the Empire Loyalists. They numbered about 
three thousand and came in twenty small sailing vessels, 
bringing all the household goods they could take with them. 
They landed at Parrtown. now called Saint John, on the 
Bay of Fundy. Having migrated safely, they proceeded 
to settle in and about the site of the present city, having 
been granted free land by the Crown. 
Among the recipes in Mistress White’s collection, were 
a number which would be impractical to use in these days of 
expensive eggs, small families and limited facilities for 
storing food supplies. Many of her recipes call for quantities 
which sound altogether alarming in their variety and rich- 
ness, but at the same time a considerable number can be 
used by the housewife of this generation without the slightest 
alteration. Take this rule for stewcd oysters, for instance: 


Stewed Oysters 


Put your oysters with all their liquor into a saucepan; 
no water. To every dozen add a lump of butter the size of a 
walnut, with salt, black pepper, a blade of mace, and two 
bay leaves. Bubble for five minutes. Add a little cream. 
Shake all together and turn them out, grating nutmeg on 
each oyster as it lies in the sauce. 

In the British tradition is this substantial meat pie, 
made by Mistress White as follows: 


Rump Steak Pie 


Cut three pounds of tender rump steak into pieces, half 
as big as your hand. Trim off all the skin, sinews and every 
part that has not indisputable pretensions to be eaten, and 
beat with a chopper. Chop very fine half a dozen shallots 
and mix them with half an ounce of pepper and sait, mixed. 
Strew some of the mixture at the bottom of a dish, then a 
layer of steak, then more of the mixture, till the dish is 
full; add half a gill of mushroom catsup and the same of 
gravy or red wine. Cover all with pastry rubbed over with a 
yolk of egg, and bake about two hours. 

For the ‘company’ dinner beef’s tongue is often featured, 
made thus: 

Beef Tongue Heart 


Wash the tongue well, and boil it half an hour. Season 
some larding with salt, pepper, spice, shallots and chopped 
parsley. Lard your tongue across; put it ina stewpan with 
a few slices of bacon, carrots, onions, thyme and three 
cloves and bay leaves. Cover with stock and stew gently 
four hours. When done, skin the tongue and cut it up 
lengthwise in the middle and under part, but not through, 
so that you can bend it up and lay it on your dish in the 
shape of a heart. Have ready some mushrooms, fried in 


butter, with a sprinkle of lemon juice, and pour this mixture 
over the tongue. Serve hot. 

With such a course as this, two varieties of potatoes were 
served. The first given is called ‘‘Potato Balls,’ made by 
mixing mashed potatoes with the yolk of an egg and rolled 
into balls, then floured (or dripped in egg and breadcrumbs) 
and fried in clean drippings. In connection with this recipe 
it is interesting to note that Mistress White preferred to 
brown her potato balls in a ‘‘Dutch Oven.” The second 
recipe is for 

Potatoes Fried in Shavings 


Peel large potatoes and cut them in shavings, ’round and 
round as you would peel a lemon. Drop in cold water, then 
dry well in a clean cloth and fry in lard or dripping. Take 
care that your fat and frying pan are quite clean. Put ona 
quick fire. Watch it, and as soon as the lard boils and is still, 
put in the potato shavings and keep moving them till they 
are crisp. Take them up and lay to drain on a sieve. Send 
them up with a very little salt sprinkled on them. 

As a variety to the ordinary meat menu, several recipes 
are given for what were then called ‘‘Fasting Day’s Dish,” 
made either of eggs or fish. The following is the simplest: 


Fasting Day’s Dish 


Boil eggs very hard and cut a little from the thick ends. 
Fry them in a pan and keep continually in motion, then 
place them in the dish, pour over them some good fish or 
herb gravy and garnish with lemon. 

For dessert there was literally no end to the choice of 
dishes available but it is quite apparent that Mistress 
White’s family were extremely partial to apples cooked as 
tarts, dumplings or puddings. One of the best was this 
recipe for dumplings served in those days under the name of 


Snowballs 


Pare and core five large baking apples and fill the holes 
with orange or quince marmalade. Take some good paste, 
roll the apples in it, and make the crust of an equal thick- 
ness. Put them in a tin dripping pan, bake them in a mod- 
erate oven, and when taken out, make an icing (sic) for 
them. Let the same be one-quarter of an inch thick. Set 
the snowballs a good distance from the fire until they become 
crisp, but be cautious they are not browned. (N.B. By icing, 
Mistress White evidently meant a meringue of beaten white 
of egg and sugar.) 

The staple favorite of all desserts seems to have been a 
baked custard called ‘“‘Newmarket Pudding” which called 
for a pint of milk put on to boil with one-half a lemon peel, 
cinnamon and a bay leaf. The directions are to boil gently 
five to ten minutes. Sweeten with loaf sugar. Break the 
yolks of five and the whites of three eggs in a basin, beat 
well and add the milk. Beat all together. Strain through a 
fine hair sieve or tammis. Have some bread and butter cut 
very thin, lay a layer of it in a pie dish, then a layer of 


currants, and so on until the dish is, three-quarters filled, 
Then pour the custard over it and bake half an hour. 

An even more delicious dessert, copied into the book by 
another hand, was known as 


Almond Custards 


Blanch one-half pound of almonds, beat them very fine, 
and put them into a pint of cream, with two spoonfuls of 
rosewater. Sweeten and put in the yolks of four eggs. Stir 
well together till it all becomes thick, then pour into cups. 

On certain more formal occasions, or in emergencies, 
another version of this dessert was served, which can be 
more quickly prepared. It is named, simply 


Whips 


Take two cups of cream, one of white wine, and grate in 
the skin of a lemon. Sweeten to your taste. Beat up 
whites of three eggs and beat the cream as well. Mix to- 
gether and pile in your jelly glasses. 

With this, was invariably passed a plate of “Sugar Cakes” 
made much as our cookies of to-day, except that Mistress 
White’s rule recommended that the dough be dropped on a 
tin instead of being rolled, and the balls sanded with sugar, 
if preferred, instead of frosting. Her proportions were one 


‘pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, one-half 


pound of butter and five eggs, al! to be mixed well. 

Two other recipes appended in handwriting which is 
somewhat difficult to decipher, are evidently tried and 
true. The first is known as 


Miss Sarah’s Pumpkin Pudding 


Take one-half pound of stewed pumpkin, three eggs, one- 
quarter of a pound of fresh butter, or a pint of cream, one- 
quarter of a pound of white sugar, one-half glass of wine; 
one-half glass of rosewater, a teaspoon of mixed spice. 
Stew the pumpkin in as little water as possible. Drain it in 
a collander and press dry. When cold, weigh the half pound 
required. Cream together the sugar and butter or cream, 
then acd the spice and wine. Beat three eggs light and stir 
into the butter and sugar alternately with the pumpkin. 
Cover a pie plate with paste and put in the mixture. Bake 
in a moderate oven for half-an hour and grate sugar over it 
when cool. 

The second dessert is known as 


Transparent Pudding 


Beat up eight eggs, put them into a stewpan with one- 
half pound of sugar, the same of butter and some grated 
nutmeg. Set it on the fire, stirring it till it thickens, then 
pour into a basin to cool. Set a rich crust ’round the edge of 
your dish. Pour in your pudding and bake in a moderate 
oven. A delicious and elegant article. 

In these days of scientifically made preserves, prepared 
with the latest improved apparatus, (Continued on page 55) 
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“Right first time, old thing!”’ responded Monty brightly. 
“Wonderful the insight of you business men! Jolly old good 
turns are brisk to-day. Little rays of sunshine springin’ up 
in every direction.” 

Uncle Ebenezer frowned. He was looking for failure and 
his hopes were somewhat dashed. 

“Get on with it,” he growled, ‘‘and don’t talk so much.” 

Monty, with unimpaired cheerfulness, took a chair. 

“Facta non verba,” he murmured, ‘‘as dear old Long- 
fellow didn’t say. Well, to begin with, dear old banana 
blossom, the facts, this way and that, are like this—”’ 

“Who the blinkety blank are you 

calling banana blossom?’ snarled 
Uncle Ebenezer sitting up in his chair. 
“And what—” The words died in his 
throat and with eyes bulging out of 
his head he gazed as if unable to be- 
lieve his sight. But Monty, busily 
adjusting Cuthbert’s brand new collar 
saw him not, and went on gaily. 

“Merely a term of endearment, 
Nunks! We Frothblowers must hang 
together! Kind hearts are more than 
overdrawn bank balances and—”’ 

Then he stopped. The expression 
in Uncle Ebenezer’s face would have 
stopped the run on a bank. 

“Anythin’ bitin’ you, old custard- 
apple?”’ he enquired anxiously. 

“‘Where—”’ Uncle Ebenezer’s voice 
was like a choked motor exhaust. 
“‘Where—did you—get—that?”’ 

Cuthbert seemingly bored with the 
above dialogues, had turned his 
attention to the bear-skin hearthrug 
upon which he was now making a 
light lunch. 

“Oh, that?” replied Monty airily. 
“That’s Good Turn number one! Be 
always kind to animals, don’t you 
know. When you and he become 
really closely acquainted—” 

And then Uncle Ebenezer let go. In 
a burst of scorching, lasting, wither- { | 
ing rhetoric, he related to his nephew oh 
all that had happened on the previous \ 
day, passed on with scarcely a pause 
to his opinion of the canine race in 
general, adding an entirely unsolicited 
testimonial to the Alsatian breed in 
particular—with a special reference 
to Cuthbert’s direct ancestry—and 
never paused for breath until he had 
made it abundantly clear to Monty 
that his chances of adding to his bank 
balance, via Cuthbert, were about as 
hopeful of those of a celluloid dog 
chasing an asbestos cat in Hades. 

Followed a temporary lull. 

“And now,” said Uncle Ebenezer 
with luxurious delight in his eyes. 
‘‘Now let me hear one of the other 
Good Turns.” , 

Monty brightened perceptibly. [He 
was prepared to spread himself now. 
One Good Turn had gone west and it 
was altogether necessary for the other 
one to carry the extra weight. 

“Ah, now you're talkin’!”’ he ex- 
claimed briskly. ‘‘Now, we come to 
the goods! The other was merely,a 
curtain-raiser.”’ 

Uncle Ebenezer bit savagely into 
the end of a fat and pungent Corona. 

“If your main piece is anything like your curtain-raiser—” 
he began, but Monty slipped in with a confident smile. 

“Ah, that’s where you’re wrong,” he answered. ‘What 
would you say if I told you that I have—with scarcely a 
moment’s thought—sacrificed my freedom, my happiness— 
‘maybe for years, maybe forever,’ as the dear old anthem 
says—on the altar of a young girl’s heart . . . a beautiful, 
young girl who was ruthlessly pursued by a relentless mon- 
ster in human form who would have battened on her lily 
white innocence and feasted like a ghoul on her fair, young 
purity?” 

He paused for breath, then added modestly: 

““All this I have done. I have saved a little, white soul 
. . . Ihave sacrificed myself, and—no regrets are mine!” 

He smiled benignly at his uncle as a man smiles when he 
has performed a difficult trick on the stage and merely 
waits for the thunders of applause. 

Uncle Ebenezer studied him narrowly, obviously inclined 
to relent. . 

“Let’s hear about it,’ he said shortly. 

Monty leaned forward in his chair, giving an extra 
hitch-up to his nicely creased trousers. 

“It happened this way—”’ he began. 

It was a pretty story as told by Monty.Ananias, de Rouge- 
mont, or Munchausen, had they been privileged to be 
present, would have unanimously and sorrowfully agreed 
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that all their life’s work had been in vain. For as Monty 
watched the interest grow in his Uncle’s face, he built up a 
structure that was worthy to live in the masterpieces of 
fiction. He had met Marjorie it seemed—he called her 
“This Little White Flower”—on the banks of a river, just 
saving her from hurling herself into its swift running depths 
at the risk of his own life. On his shoulder, broken by heart- 
rending sobs, she had, it appeared, poured out her cruel tale 
to him . 

“It was one of those pitiful little tragedies,” he went on, 
determined at any rate, in parts, tocling to the truth, “that 





t lakes Seven Years 


Florence Randal Livesay - 


“It takes seven years to burn a peat-stick, and seven times 
seven before you can really know a man.”’—Irish saying. 


°) 
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O seven long years was I wife to Michael 
The cool, quiet way with him that he had, 

And I never knew for a single moment 
When he was angry or when he was glad. 


And full seven years was Martin crony; 
And I, a widow sat waiting there. 

For he liked my cakes and my fire-side cosy 
But I could not know that he did not care. 


Yet I burned no more than a single rush-light, 
When I knew you, Terence, my love, my dear. 

How long shall a man find a woman baffling? 
How long till he guesses a woman’s fear ? 


Pl , ~~ 


one may meet in the pages of fiction but never in real life. 
Her father, a pious fellow who had battled bravely for years 
against increasin’ misfortune, was at last sinkin’ beneath the 
burden of accumulated debts and unpaid-for grog. The man 
who held him in the hollow of his hand, a villain steeped in 
every vice known to science—and a good many new ones as 
well, that he had invented—named this fair child as the 
price of the old man’s release!”’ 

“The scoundrel!” exclaimed old Ebenezer warmly. 

“Indeed you may say so,” replied Monty encouraged by 
the stern expression of his uncle’s face. ““You might exhaust 
the jolly old epithets in the dictionary and then have a bit 
to come! Can you wonder at what I did—tosave her from 
this ghoul, this body-snatcher, this bestial Beelzebubic 
blood-sucker?”’ 

“What did you do?” asked his uncle anxiously. 

Monty threw out his chest proudly. 

“I offered myself!’ he answered. “I said, ‘Here am I, a 
young and idle life, useless to the world in general and 
Uncle Ebenezer Hoddinott in particular (to whom references 
are kindly permitted). Marry me, and let me give you the 
protection of my name and my overdraft at the bank! I 
will leave you at the church door and the money you inherit 
on your marriage will be yours and your father’s—oh, I 
didn’t tell you that, did I?” 

“No!” replied his uncle eagerly. ‘‘Was this villain after 
some money of hers, too?” 
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“Oh, undoubtedly,”’ responded Monty with conviction. 
“Her maternal grandmother had left her a vast sum of 
money—about a million or so I believe,” carelessly, “which 
she was to inherit the day she married. That licentious old 
libertine was bankin’ on that as well.” 

Uncle Ebenezer nodded gravely. 

“I see the whole dastardly plot,”’ he said. 

“Ah,” but his nephew went on, “you don’t see it all! | 
said to myself, “This must be a real good turn, untainted by 
one single thought of self’.”’ 

He paused, folding his hands before him in the attitude 
of an early Christian martyr posing 
for a stained glass window. 

“So I gave her my word—what is 
more, I made her agree to it—that the 
moment after we were married I 
should never see her again, that she 
should make no attempt ever to find 
me out, and the day she fell in love 
with someone else I would release her 
so that she should marry him.” 

“And you married her?” asked his 
uncle after a long and impressive 
pause. 

“Il did—and have said good-bye to 
her for ever.” 

“‘And you will never attempt to see 
her again?”’ 

“Never,” heroically. 

“‘And she has a quarter of a million, 
you say?” 

A slightly pained expression came 
over Monty’s face. 

“That makes no difference,”’ he 
replied. 

Uncle Ebenezer got up from his 
chair. He seemed somewhat mollified. 

“‘Well, my boy,” he said at length, 
“I’m glad to think that you have at 
last begun to think of others. Assum- 
ing that this story of yours is true—”’ 

“True, Nunks?” interrupted 
Monty, a pained expression on his 
face, “‘I have got my marriage certifi- 
cate to prove it. Cripps will tell you 
also that I have never seen—”’ 

But his uncle waved him on one 
side. 
“I’m not doubting you this time,” 
he replied, and opening a drawer pro- 
duced a cheque book. Monty’s eyes 
glistened like an old hat in a shower 
of rain. 

“I thought of no reward,” he mur- 
mured, edging nearer the table as 
Uncle Ebenezer picked up a fountain 
pen. 
“I never go back on my word,” 
replied his uncle firmly. 

“Thank heavens for that,” thought 
Monty. Then with a fine assumption 
of dignity, ‘‘I should wish you, sir, in 
fairness to me to glance at this certifi- 
cate of marriage and see that what I 
have told you is true.” 

The date was already on the cheque. 
The name of Montague Barrett was 
already in the body of it, and Uncle 
Ebenezer had already in writing re- 
quested the bank to pay to that young 
gentleman’s order the sum of one 
thousand pounds. All that remained 
was for the signature to be added, that 
signature before which bank cashiers without a second’s 
hesitation, dived into drawers for rustling bank notes. But 
at that moment Monty laid his marriage certificate down 
on the table, and Uncle Ebenezer paused in his writing to 
glance atit.. . 

At certain periods of the world’s history there have been 
great cataclysms that have shaken mankind to its depths, 
that are still talked of with hushed breath. There was the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, the massacre of Glen- 
coe, the horror of the Inquisition, the wiping out of the 
Huguenots, the annihilation of that little band at Rorke’s 
Drift . . . and many more. 

These, all these, maybe others too, floated dully through 
Monty’s brain as twenty minutes later he walked slowly 
and sadly to the gate of that Regent’s Park house, Cuthbert 
following at his heels and occasionally throwing wistful 
glances at the bowed head of his master. 

Half way to the lodge the gardener appeared—Monty 
had always been a favorite of his—a freshly cut choice rose 
in his hand. But Monty waved him sadly aside. And the 
expression on his face was that of a captain who stands 
silent and alone on the bridge of a sinking ship watching the 
retreating boats 

“No flowers—by request!” he murmured. 

oO om a 


Quite unconscious of all that had taken place, or the 
somewhat important part that she (Continued on page 34) 
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He stopped suddenly at a touch on his shoulder. By his 


. side stood a stalwart policeman, a stern expression on his 


face. 

“You can’t practice community singing ’ere,” he said. 
“It ain’t allowed.” 

Monty regarded him more in sorrow than in anger. 
Taking out a silk handkerchief he mopped at his forehead. 

“Perhaps you'll be good enough to come in on this round 
game,” he said patiently. ‘“Grandpa’s earholes aren’t 
functionin’ this mornin’.”’ 

The old man with his hand to his ear looked suspicious. 

“‘What’s the matter?” he bawled. ‘‘What’s wrong?” 

Monty smiled pleasantly. 

“Your turn to play, sergeant-major,”” he murmured 
addressing the policeman. ‘“‘I’ll watch!” 

“‘What’s wrong?” queried the ancient once more. 

Monty sank back on the bench with the air of a man who 
has paid his money and is confidently expecting a good 
return for it. 

“There’s nothing wrong!”’ snapped the policeman. 

“Speak up, I can’t hear you!” 

“Sing it to him,” murmured Monty blandly. ‘I’m sure 
you’ve got a pretty voice.” 

The man in blue scowled. He was getting angry now, for 
by this time quite a crowd had collected. 

“If I ’ave any more lip,”’ he growled, “‘I’ll haul you off— 
both of you.” 

Monty’s eyebrows went up in pained surprise. Now that 
the attention of the onlookers had shifted from himself he 
was beginning to enjoy things—more especially as the old 
man at his side was getting obviously angry. 

“‘What for?’ he asked mildly. 

“I don’t know what all this fuss is about,” chimed in 
the old man in quavering tones. “When I’m reading my 

paper quietly, I don’t 
see why I should be 
disturbed.” 















The constable scratched his chin. 

“‘Are you a friend of his?” he queried sharply turning on 
Monty. 

“God forbid!’’ piously. 

“Then what was all the trouble about?”’ 

Monty pulled out his case, extracted a cigarette, lit it 
calmly and tossed the match away. 

“The greatest upheavals in history,’”’ he murmured, 
“have started from the most trivial causes. I sat down on 
this seat a quarter of an hour ago, and with that be-always- 
kind-to-animals spirit for which I am renowned, I casually 
remarked to cousin Methuselah here that it was a nice 
mornin’. Cousin M., who, it would appear, has neglected to 
wash his ears since childhood’s happy days, begged me to 
repeat the remark. With my customary respect for the 
idiosyncrasies of old age, I complied. The fact, however, 
that Cousin M., by that peculiar process known only to the 
deaf, chose to read into my simple little greetin’ every 
known word in the dicticnary except the two that I hap- 
pened to make use of, is hardly my fault, is it? By the time 
we’d made an anthem of it, you butted it. So now you know. 
P’raps you'll tell the congregation that there’ll be no col- 
lection to-day!” 

A grin spread over the constable’s face. 

“You're trying to tell me, sir, that you merely told ’im it 
was a nice day, and he couldn’t ’ear you?” 

“The perspicacity of the force,” answered Monty brightly, 
“is positively astoundin’.”’ 

The other put up his notebook. 

“If that’s all, sir,” he said, ‘‘then there’s nothing more to 
be said.” 

“I’m not quite so sure!”” murmured Monty as he saw the 
old man clutch the constable by the sleeve. “I fancy we’re 
only at the overture.” 

“‘What’s all the trouble about?” persisted the old man. 

““Gorblimey!” 
said the con- 
stable under his 

breath. Then 
he threw out his 
chest bravely. 


Because no man in love 
has ever been known to 
look on his beloved’s 
photo without dwelling 
miserably on his own 
inadequacy, Monty's 
head went down. ‘‘Din- 
ner is served sir, if I 
may mention it,”’ sug- 
gested Cripps again. 
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“The gentleman—merely told you—it was a—nice 
morning!” he yelled. 

Indignation showed in the other’s face. 

“He didn’t!” he answered, “‘He said it was going to rain!" 

“Your turn, Constable!’ encouraged Monty. ‘Don't 
give in!” 

“What makes them talk so loud, Nursie?’’ piped up a 
childish voice from the crowd. 

The policeman, for policemen are only human after all 
wheeled round savagely. 

“Move on now, all of you!” he exclaimed. ‘And you 
sir—’”’ addressing Monty, ‘‘you’d better clear off too.”’ 

“Delighted, I’m sure,” getting up. “I’ll come ’round to 
morrow and see how you're gettin’ on. Nice mornin’ 
isn’t it?”’ 

As he reached the car, Cripps jumped out, and holding 
open the door, respectfully waited until his master had got in 

“I hope you’ve not been having any trouble, sir,” he said. 
“T saw a policeman and a crowd.” 

Monty let in his clutch thoughtfully. He seemed slightly 
preoccupied 

“Cripps!”” he said suddenly, “Tell me—is it a nice 
mornin’?”’ 

“A very nice morning, sir,” respectfully. 

Relief showed in Monty’s face. 

“Thank God!” he replied as the car shot forward. 

Half way down Piccadilly, Cripps tried again. 

“Any luck this morning, sir?” 

“Cripps,” replied Monty severely, “if you’re referrin’ to 
the Good Turn Market—don’t! One of these days, if my 
uncle isn’t very careful he’ll drive me to honest hard work.” 

Arrived at Duke Chambers he got out of his car and 
walked slowly up the staircase followed by Cripps, but as 
he reached his flat door he stopped abruptly. Adjusting his 
monocle, he gazed sternly at something that was obviously 
unfamiliar on the mat. 


“Cripps,”” he queried, “‘who left that here? I never 
ordered it.” 
“That” was an outsize in lean Alsatian dogs. Uncle 


Ebenezer, had he been present, would have identified it 
without a moment’s hesitation. Between its muddy paws 
lay a denuded hambone, but its eyes gazing at Monty held 
out friendly signals, while its tail endorsed them furiously. 
Monty stared at it with attempted sternness. 

“Cuthbert!” he said. ‘“‘Tradesmen’s entrance down 
below!” 

It was at this point that Cripps ventured to intervene. 

“If you will pardon me, sir,’”’ he suggested, “‘the terms of 
your new contract with your uncle do not restrict you to 
the human race. Anything in distress, sir, was distinctly 
stated!” 

Monty hesitated, considering the problem. 

“By Jove, Cripps,’”’ he replied, ‘‘I believe you’re right. 
He hardly looks a dividend-paying proposition though, 
does he?” gazing critically at the dog. ‘‘Still, one never 
knows. I think we’ll invest, Cripps!”’ 

He inserted his key in the lock, opened the door and 
walked in. The dog, still holding his bone, stood up a little 
uncertain as to what to do. Monty smiled benignly at him 
and stretched out a welcoming hand. 

“Cuthbert!” he exclaimed, ‘‘we hereby confer on you the 
freedom of 175 Duke Chambers, W. Enter!”’ 

Cuthbert entered. 


A SUN had gone down upon Uncle Ebenezer’s wrath, 
and another had risen upon it. For Uncle Ebenezer all 
his life through, had been accustomed to have his own way, 
and his bank book had been the key which had opened in- 
numerable locks. On his discovery a month before that 
Marjorie’s father was plunged to the neck in debt, he had 
imagined that the girl herself would yield speedily to his 
wooing. Consequently, his apprisal of the fact that she was 
married had been the most amazing shock he had ever 
known. His vanity was rudely wounded. His sense of 
security was sorely disturbed. 

Now he sat brooding angrily in his library, a disturbed 
volcano that could burst into activity at the slightest 
earth-tremor. , 

He looked up sharply as the butler came into the room. 

“Well, what is it?”’ he snapped. 

“Mr. Barrett, sir, would like to see you.” 

A grim smile curved Uncle Ebenezer’s mouth. An inter- 
view of this sort was just what he was desiring. Probably 
Monty had come to plead for mercy and a cheque. It would 
be distinctly entertaining to torture this particular victim. 

“Show him in!”’ he exclaimed. 

Enter Monty, perfectly groomed, confident, cheerful. 

“‘Mornin’ Uncle!” 

Ebenezer Hoddinott regarded him 
grimly. 

“Knowing the new conditions,” he 
said with sarcastic politeness, “I take it 
that you are armed with a list of Good 
Turns you have done to mankind during 
the last four days. I shall be charmed 
to hear them!” 

With a studied smile on his face he 
leaned back in his elbow-chair, eyes ceil- 
meres finger tips pressed against each 
other. 
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sides of the Skimmer Handle closed around her, and below 
her the square of grass within the iron fence became swiftly 
— 45 = of one of the Princess Mabel’s smallest handker- 
chiefs. 

It was very dark inside the Skimmer Handle. Elfreda 
was going much faster now, on and on, up and up. It felt 
rather like a Scenic Railway except that there were no 
sudden swoops downwards, and that there were a great many 
more curves. 

‘I suppose I should be frightened,” said Elfreda to herself, 
as she shot around one to the right. 

“But I’m not,” she said, as she slid suddenly to the left. 

“At least, not very,” she ended, rising straight up. 

Then quite suddenly the Skimmer Handle ended. Elfreda 
rolled over twice and stood up. 

She was in a large room that would have been an attic, 
only that it was evidently on the ground floor. Elfreda 
could see a field of daisies through two large windows. 
They looked very friendly and cheerful. Around the walls 
inside were a great many shelves, all heaped and piled with 
articles, toys and clothes and dolls and books. In one corner 
a hobby horse, with only three hairs left for its tail, leaned 
against the wall. It was all very untidy. 

“But I don’t see His Majesty’s jacket,”’ said Elfreda. 

Then she noticed in the far side of the room a little door. 
Above it was a sign which said: ‘‘Pleas nock,” in very 
straggling letters. 

“Il suppose I might as well,” said Elfreda, ‘now I’m 
here.”” And she knocked loudly on the little door. 

There was a great scuffling inside. ‘‘Here, twist it around 
quick,” she heard someone say in a very squeaky voice. 
“Look out, you’re on my coat-tails.”’ 

There were more scuffles and the sound of a broom being 
used. “Do be quick,’ someone else whispered loudly. 
**Whoever it is can’t wait all day.” 

‘“‘Now that’s very true,” said Elfreda and knocked again. 

She had not long to wait after the second knock. The 
door was suddenly flung open, and Elfreda found herself 
gazing down at a small speckled Guinea Pig. He was standing 
on his hind legs and was dressed in a red flannel jacket and 
chintz trousers, both very large. The legs of the trousers 
had been turned up and tied with a bit of string, but the 
coat-tails dragged behind. He had only one bright black 
eye. It blinked rapidly at Elfreda. 

“Did you want to see His Lordship?’’ he asked, in his 
high little squeak. 

“Good gracious,”’ said Elfreda, ‘“‘who are you?” 

“Truffles,” said the Guinea Pig. ‘‘Did you want to see 
His Lordship?” 

“Yes, I suppose s—”’ began Elfreda, and stopped. By 
this time she had stepped into the next room far enough to 
see the owner of the other voice. It was a small boy, and he 
was seated in a chair at the farthest end of the room. Above 
him on the wall was another large poster, evidently made 
by the same person who had printed the notice outside. On 
it was written: 


The Kingdom of the Skimmer Handle 
The King (Me) 
Helper (Trufels) 


The boy, himself, had 
on blue sailor trousers 
and a black velvet coat, 
very large. Elfreda 
pointed at it. 

‘‘There!’’ she said, 
“That! It’s the King’s 
smoking jacket and he 
wants it back, I’m 
afraid,”’ she ended. 

The boy stood up. 
‘“‘Brother,”’ he said to the 
Guinea Pig, “I knew it 
would never do for a 
royal robe. Now what- 
ever’ll we do?”’ 

To Elfreda’s surprise 
the Guinea Pig put both 


But, fortunately, at that moment 

the door at the end of the hall flew 

open, and the King himself ap- 

peared. He was a small, fat man 

and looked rather like a rabbit. It 

was evident that he was in a tower- 
ing passion. 


“Oh, dear, oh, 


its paws over its eyes and began to cry. 
dear!” it sobbed. 

Elfreda was much touched. “‘Don’t cry,” she said. “I’m 
sure the King will let you have his other jacket. It’s green 
silk with golden dragons and ever so much prettier. And I'll 
send you up another button for an eye as soon as I get back, 
poor little Guinea Pig,” she ended. - 

The little boy had left his chair and joined them by the 
door. 




















“Will you really?” he said. ‘“‘That’s very goop 
of you. My name’s David. I came up here after 
Truffles because they thought he was ready for 
the Skimmer Handle. Which was very silly. 
don’t you think?” He looked at her anxiously Above 
and the Guinea Pig also uncovered one eye and wall, 
peered up earnestly. 

“Very,” said Elfreda. 

“There, you see, old fellow!” said David, 
triumphantly. ‘Of course one leg was pretty 
loose but we tied that with a bit of string and we 
found his clothes on an old rabbit thing, and now, if you’ll 
send up another eye he’ll be splendid. We've made it our 
kingdom up here. Would you like to look around?” 

“Yes, thank you,” said Elfreda. 

So David took one hand and Truffles took the other, and 
they looked around. 

Outside the house was a field of daisies, with a little pool 
at one end. 

“We swim here,”’ explained David. 

“But do guinea pigs swim?”’ asked Elfreda. 

“Truffles,” said David, “‘is as brave as a lion swimming.” 

Truffles, on the other side of Elfreda, gave a little skip of 
joy and blushed with pride. 

“Well, as quite a small lion,” he said modestly, ‘‘except 
when the water goes in my nose; whichit nearly always 
does,”” he added. 

Inside the house there were rooms and rooms of toys, 
horns that sometimes tooted and sometimes didn’t. and 
animals that had been to the wars, and Noah’s Arks with 
the paint licked off, and dolls and horses and enyines and 
bicycles and dishes. Elfreda was enchanted. 


“It’s lovely,” she said: “I should like to 
stay here forever. You’ve no idea how cross 
the Princesses are, especially the youngest 
one, whose name is Mabel.” 


“Oh, do!”’ cried David, ‘‘Couldn’t you?” 5 


“How about my other eye?” demanded 
Truffles. 


“You could help us fix the dolls and things, 
you know,” said David, poking Truffles 
sternly. ‘‘You could be Next-King-To-Me, and we would 
make you a royal robe, too. Won’t you stay?” 

“But how about my other eye?” wailed Truffles, ‘I do 
want another eye,” he said. 

“Well,” said Elfreda, ‘“‘we could write a little note and 
drop it down with a stone in the pocket of the smoking 
jacket and just say,‘Send up a button,’ couldn’t we? Because 
they are always coming off the Princesses’ gloves,” she 
ended. 

“TI can print,” said David. 

“So can I,”’ shrieked Truffles. ‘‘At least a/most I can. Oh, 
do let’s!”” 

So they got some paper and a pencil, and David printed, 
sucking the lead to make it black, and sticking his tongue 
out to help him spell. Elfreda and Truffles both stuck theirs 
out, too. 

The note was a very polite one. It simply 
said that here was the King’s velvet smoking 
jacket, and if His Majesty really did not like 
the one with the golden dragon, would he 
mind sending it up the Skimmer Handle to 
David? Also a button, black, for Truffles. 
And Elfreda was sorry, but 
she was staying for quite a 
long visit up the Skimmer 
Handle, and would not be 
back for a long time. It was 
signed, ““With love from El- 
freda and David 
and Trulfes.” and 
Truffles added a 
postscript. ‘Don’t 
forget the i,”’ it said. 
They wrapped the note 
very carefully around a stone 
and put it in a pocket in the 
smoking jacket. Then they 
went down to the pool that 
marks the edge of Skimmer 
Handle Land, and threw it 
over. 

Clarence the Valet had just 
settled himself in the kitchen 
—==- garden and lit his pipe, when 
os” the parcel neared the ground. 
It hit him rather smartly on 
the head, and made him bite 
his tongue. 

“This has been a nice day,”’ 
said Clarence, gloomily. 

However, he picked it up and carried it in to the King. 

The King had retired to bed before dinner, as he always 
did when he was cross, but when he saw his favorite smoking 
jacket again, he was so delighted that he got up immedi- 
ately to put it on. 

“As good as ever,”’ he said, looking at himself in the 
mirror. ‘‘It somehow suits me. And I thought it was gone 
for good! But now,” said the King, realization of his good 
fortune suddenly sweeping over him. ‘I can wear it to-day, 


{t was a small boy, 
and he was seated in 
a chair at the farth- 
est end of the room. the 
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and I shall be able to wear it to-morrow, and the day after 
to-morrow, and the day after that, and the day after—’’ 

He was just explaining to Clarence how he would wear his 
velvet smoking jacket the fifteenth day after to-morrow, 
when his five daughters, Ernestine, Isabella, Vera, Augusta 
and Mabel, appeared at the door. 

“T hear you have your jacket back, father,” said Ernes- 
tine. 

“‘And we hope you are satisfied,” said Isabella. 

“But what we want to know—”’ began Vera. 

“Is simply—” said Augusta. 

“Where is Elfreda?’”’ ended Mabel very crossly. 

‘Because we are ready to be dressed for dinner,’”’ they all 
said, together. 

The King looked puzzled. “Elfreda?” he said. “‘Oh, yes, 
I remember.” He smiled happily at the five princesses. ‘‘I 
meant to tell you, my dears, she isn’t coming back. Clarence 
has just gone to send her up my other smoking jacket and a 
black button, which she apparently wants for some reason 
or other. And now, my dears,” he finished in a business-like 
voice, “just run off will you? I want to dress.” 

“But father,” said Mabel, “if Elfreda isn’t coming back, 
how can we dress?” 

For a minute the King became slightly irritable. “How 
should I know, my dears?” he said. “Do go off and get some 
one else. Get a dozen more if you like. Z’m going to smoke 
my pipe before dinner.” 


UT Mabel couldn’t bear the thought of having anyone 

but Elfreda wait on her. ‘Who else,’’ she asked indig- 
nantly of her sisters, ‘can put the extra-special state curl 
into my hair?” 

She picked up a mirror and looked long and sorrowfully 
at her reflection. Everybody agreed that it was too bad the 
King’s fifth daughter should be the only one to have 
straight hair! 

“Yes, it’s nearly out,”” said Ernestine sympathetically, 
if not very tactfully. And the four royal sisters all nodded 
their curly heads together. 

And so, because she was really very sensitive about her 
hair, the youngest and haughtiest princess decided to follow 
Elfreda up the Skimmer Handle. 

Elfreda had just finished sewing on Truffles’ eye, and 
David, for the fourteenth time, was admiring himself in the 
King’s new smoking jacket, when the unmistakable thump 
of somebody arriving in Skimmer Handle Land was heard. 
Truffles ran excitedly to the door and Elfreda and David 
hastily sat down in two chairs and tried to look as royal as 
they could without crowns. 

“Come in,” said David in kingly tones. Then, as he saw 
Mabel, he said quickly so that he should not forget how to 
do it, ‘““The King and Queen of Skimmer Handle Land wel- 
come you to—” 

He was interrupted by a scream from Truffles who, with 
a horrified eye on the Princess’ gloves, clapped a paw over 
the other and scuttled dejectedly to a corner of the room. 

“What’s the matter with him?” asked the Princess Mabel. 
“Is it—it can't be that my hair is as bad as that!” 

“He’s afraid you’ve come for (Continued on page 56) 
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NCE upon a time there lived five haughty princesses. 
Their names were Ernestine, Isabella, Vera, Augusta 
and Mabel—who was the youngest and haughtiest 

of all. When their father, the King, heard Mabel giving 
orders to the servants, he was wont to say proudly that she 
was a chip off the old block. The poor Queen was notori- 
ously meek. 

The King had declared that as each princess reached her 
eighteenth birthday, she might have a maid of her own, but 
until then, he had compromised on one very small one 
among them. Her name was Elfreda. She was a small child 
with a little elfin face and short dark hair, and, as each 
Princess, but especially Mabel, insisted on regarding her as 
her own private maid, she had to do a great deal of fetching 
and carrying for all five. It kept her very busy. 

One morning she was assisting the five sisters to dress for 
luncheon. 

“My slippers, Elfreda,” said Ernestine, languidly, from 
one room. 

“You may bring my jacket, Elfreda,”’ called Isabella 
from hers. 

“I think I’ll wear the crimson silk, Elfreda,” said Vera 
from a third. 

“Oh, dear, my bracelet is in the sitting-room. Get it, 
Elfreda,”’ shrieked Augusta from a fourth. 

“Girl,” called Mabel from a fifth, “Brush my hair!” 

And then they all called “‘Elfreda!’’ together, very loudly 
and sternly. 

Elfreda, very pink and warm, rushed from one room to 
another and said: “Yes, just a minute,” as she slid on 
Ernestine’s slippers, and brought Isabella’s jacket and 
Vera’s crimson silk from their cupboards. Then she threw 
Augusta’s bracelet at her, and darted into Mabel’s room. 
Mabel was sitting in front of the mirror and was looking 
very haughty. 

“How long you were coming,” she said. 

“Well,” said Elfreda, ‘1 was very busy, getting slippers 
and clothes and things.” 

“My sisters,” said Mabel, haughtily, but loudly enough 
for Ernestine, Isabella, Vera and Augusta to hear, “my 
sisters,”’ shouted Mabel, ‘‘really shouldn’t borrow my maid 
so much. Another time, Elfreda, you must just refuse— 
dear me,” she went on, in an altered voice, ‘what is that 
dreadful noise down the corridor? I do believe it is Papa ina 
rage again!” 

Frightful sounds were coming, from the end of the hall 
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First there was a violent crash and then two loud bangs, 
and, finally, something midway between a yelp and a 
squeak. 

“That is Clarence, Papa’s valet,” said Mabel frowning. 
‘He really should get used to Papa throwing brushes at him. 
Besides, the poor dear nearly always misses.” 

She got up and walked to her door, meeting her four royal 
sisters in the hall. 

“He sounds very annoyed,” said Ernestine, as another 
crash came to their ears. 

“That was the balcony window,” said Isabella. 

“I’m sure it can’t be his studs under the bureau this 
time,”’ said Vera. 

“He sounds very angry,” said Augusta. 

“Girl,” said Mabel, “‘go at once and give our regards to 
His Majesty and ask him—” 

But, fortunately, at that moment the door at the end of 
the hall flew open, and the King himself appeared. He was 
a small, fat man and looked rather like a rabbit. It was 
evident that he was in a towering passion. 

“He looks as if he might burst,” said Elfreda to herself. 

Behind the King stood his valet, Clarence, looking very 
nervous. He was trying to edge through the door and reach 
the staircase. 

“Really, Papa,” said Ernestine, ‘‘what is the matter?” 

“Matter?” bellowed the King, “Matter? Just answer me 
this if you can. Where is my velvet smoking jacket?” 

“Is that what you are worrying about?” said Isabella. “It 
was a terrible smoking jacket, Papa.” 

“I don’t care,” said the King. ‘Where is it?” 

“We gave you a much prettier one for your birthday,” 
said Ernestine. 

“I don’t care,” said the King. ‘‘It scratched my neck. I 
want my old one. Where is it?” 

“It had egg on the lapels,” said Vera. 

“And the elbows were shiny,” said Augusta. 

“And your pipe had burnt a 
hole in the pocket,”*ended Mabel. 

The King looked crosser than 
ever. ‘I don’t care,” he re- 
peated for the third time, 
“Where is it?”’ And he fixed his 
eyes on Clarence, the valet, who, 
by this time, had sidled through 
the doorway and reached the 
head of the stairs. 

Clarence, the valet, swallowed 
twice and glanced behind him. If 
he took a quick jump and a good 
push, he could slide down the 
bannisters quite quickly. He 
cleared his throat nervously. 

“I’m afraid, Your 
Majesty,” he said, “I’m 
afraid the veivet smok- 
ing jacket has gone—”’ 

He paused. 

“Gone where?” roared 
the King. 

‘“‘Up the Skimmer 
Handle, Your Majesty,” 
ended Clarence, the 
valet, in a rush. 

The King spluttered 
with rage, and reached 
for something to throw. 
Then he remembered 
that nearly everything 
throwable had already 
missed Clarence and _ ~ 
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gone out his bedroom windows. He paused. 

“Oh, has it?” he said, in a terrible tone. ‘Gone up the 
Skimmer Handle, did you say? Then someone can just go 
up and bring it back down!” 

He turned to fix his eye again on Clarence, but no Clarence 
was visible. A gentle thud a long way down, showed that 
he had reached the bottom of the bannister, and, such had 
been his speed, had shot on into the hall. 

So instead, the King looked sternly at Ernestine, who 
looked at Isabella, who looked at Vera, who looked at 
Augusta, who looked at Mabel. Mabel, though haughty, 
did not enjoy being looked at in such moments. She turned 
hurriedly and brushed into Elfreda, who was standing be- 
hind her, holding out five pocket-handkerchiefs, because 
the princesses had come away without them, and the Queen, 
—_ meek, had a partiality for clean pocket-handker- 
chiefs. 

“Girl,” said the Princess Mabel, “go up the Skimmer 
Handle, at once, and bring down His Majesty’s velvet 
smoking jacket.” 

By this time, a little crowd had collected in the hall, the 
chamber-maid and two under-housemaids, the second 
footman, the butler and a little page who thought it was 
worth a cuff on the ear, should the butler notice him, to see 
what was going on. Besides, his mother liked to hear about 
= royal disagreements when he went home for the week- 
end. 

The Princess Mabel’s suggestion appealed to all these 
onlookers. “Good, good!” they cried, ‘Send Elfreda up the 
Skimmer Handle.” 

Elfreda felt herself caught by the shoulders and hustled 
through the palace. Down the stairs she was hurried, out 
the door, and across the courtyard to where the Skimmer 
Handle stood. 

The Skimmer Handle was very old, older than anyone 
could remember. It had a flaring base that rested on four, or 
sometimes six legs, as tall as a man. No one had ever been 
able to tell what it was made of. Sometimes it looked like 
smoke curling up into the clouds; sometimes it became like 
the blue autumn mists on distant hills; sometimes it was 
colored like leaping, glowing flames. But, however it looked, 
it was very useful. When a person grew tired of something, 
he had only to toss it under the flaring base of the Skimmer 
Handle and, immediately, the object, whether big or small, 
disappeared upwards and was seen no more. Where it went 
to, nobody knew. 

A wrought iron fence surrounded the base of the Skimmer 
Handle. It had been built there by order of the King, 
because the tennis courts were quite 
near at hand, and the King, an 
erratic player, grew tired of sending 
balls outside the court, to watch them 
dribble over the grass and then sud- 
denly be sucked upwards into the 
Skimmer Handle. So now people who 
wanted to get rid of things were forced 
either to throw them over the fence or 
open a little door and push them 
through. Elfreda was pushed through. 

Instantly, she felt herself being 
borne upwards, beginning with the 
hair of her head and ending with her 
toes in her little strapped shoes. The 


“My sisters,” said Mabel haughtily 

but loudly enough for Ernestine, Isa 

bella, Vera and Augusta to hear, ‘‘my 

ststers,”’ shouted Mabel, really should 
not borrow my maid so much.” 
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Falls of St. Annes 


Oto FH Jacob 


FROM THE ART GALLERY OF TORONTO 


Reproduced by courtesy of Rous & Mann, Limited, Toronto, 
from their portfolio of Canadian art 


T IS customary to include Otto R. Jacobi (1812-1901), in the ranks of Canadian painters, although he lived for 
more than half of his long life in his native Germany and did not settle in his adopted country until he was forty 
eight years of age. He was very active, however, during the critical years when the art and artists of the Dominion 

were being organized on a firm foundation, and around him have grown up traditions that make him a distinctive 
and picturesque figure. Otto R. Jacobi was born in Konigsburg, Prussia, in 1812. He studied art in his native town 
and later in Dusseldorf. It was not want of recognition in Europe that made him emigrate to America; he was at one 
time Court Painter to the Grand Duke of Nassau. In 1860, Jacobi arrived in Canada. It is difficult to understand 
how it came about that a man with an established reputation as an artist decided to remain in a country where there 
was so little appreciation of the fine arts. He saw the beginning of a new era fifteen years later, when the artists 
grew numerous enough to form themselves into associations. In 1880, shortly after the formation of the Royal Cana- 
dian Academy, Jacobi was elected a member, and he became President in 1890, holding that office until 1892. He 
was one of the first teachers in the art school that began in the seventies, and it is recorded that he was greatly de- 
lighted with the suggestion that he should be known as Professor Jacobi. As a painter, Jacobi continued in the style 
that he had learned in Europe, of which he was a skilful exponent. He never attempted to become an interpreter of 
the typically Canadian landscape. His early water colors are still admired for their color and tone. Toward the end 
of his life he went to the western United States, where he died in 1901. 
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A Remedy for the Loss of @anadian 


HEN questions like 
\ \ motherhood mortality come 
‘to the fore, then women 
must realize afresh the significance 
of a man-made world. “In parlia- 
ment, in the legislatures, and in 
municipal bodies, legislation and administration of 
public health measures and expenditures are chiefly 
in the hands of men. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that men’s organizations should be fully 
informed as to present conditions. It is equally 
important that the husband and father should real- 
ize the importance of medical attendance and pre- 
natal care in guarding the health of both mother and 
child, and that he should understand the danger to 
life and health incurred in over-fatigue and too 
hasty resumption of household duties after con- 
finement.” 


Adelaide Plumptre made those statements just 
the other day in addressing the National Council of 
Women, and the quotation covers the two great 
fields where the welfare of women must greatly 
depend upon the understanding, and by the same 
token, the consideration of men. 


Men’s organizations are not unwilling to 
champion the cause of mothers, and it is a whole- 
some sign that, in some cities, prenatal clinics are 
being supported by fraternal orders. Nor is it a 
general case that husbands and fathers, individually, 
prove wilfully indifferent or neglectful. They are, 
for the most part, sublimely and comfortably ignor- 
ant. Men are peculiarly influenced by the stolid 
memories of the family life of their mothers— 
especially those of foreign birth. That child-bearing 
on the part of their wives should be a matter 
for special and prolonged medical super- 
vision, strikes many sincere and sterling male 
citizens as the sheerest nonsense. 


In the same way, the instigation of actual 
legislation in the matter of mortality among 
mothers may strike the members of the upper 
and lower houses as one hardly within the 
province of the deliberations of a serious body 
of men. In all probability, the general con- 
sensus of private opinion would, if voiced, 
agree that this is “women’s business.” 


So it is—but like most women’s business, it 
lies in the hands of men. On June 5, Agnes 
Macphail brought the question up in the house 
—the second time in the history of that body 
that the death of mothers has ever been a sub- 
ject for discussion. Miss Macphail’s message 
was to the point and characteristic: “Somebody 
must get to work in regard to the matter. I 
do not care whether it is the provinces or the 
Dominion.” And if, please God, the whole 
urgent matter does not fall into that limbo 
which lies between the responsibilities of the 
provincial and federal governments, the com- 
ing year may witness valuable legislation. It 
seems impossible that public opinion, beginning 
as it is to flare into close attention to the sub- 
ject, will permit this to lapse. 


The United States is expending far over 
a million dollars in mere educational propa- 
ganda to lessen maternal mortality—and the 
United States is bursting its borders with 
population. We cannot spare a single life in 
Canada. There is no country in the world 
so urgently needing its mothers, yet there are 
few indeed who are so drained by their loss. 









If this is “women’s business,” then perhaps, for 
the first time since the franchise came to us, women 
may have some national and nonpartisan issue on 
which to concentrate the strength of their influence. 
May that realization come to women soon—and 
may it be brought home no later to the men in whose 
hands the lives of so many women lie. 


GF 


INCURRED the wrath of a member of the 

intelligentsia the other day by remarking that 

the world was getting better. And I still main- 
tain that the most orthodox pessimist must admit it. 
As a local example, vide two episodes which recently 
took place at Niagara. This was the spot, you will 
remember, where in the days of our grandfathers it 
was the annual custom to precipitate over the falls 
a raft on which were crowded an assortment of wild 
animals—and their company was not selected for 
its natural congeniality. They might consist, for 
instance, of a bear, a beaver, a wolf, an eagle, and a 
wildcat. The progress of the laden raft through the 
rapids and over the cataract was watched by a 
delighted and excited crowd in true Roman fashion. 
It was a Great Spectacle. 


How the human viewpoint toward helpless 
animals has changed since that time, however, was 
demonstrated during the past winter, when citizens 
of the several townships of Niagara stood by for the 
rescue of a pet collie who had drifted out into swift 
water on a block of ice. In the bitter cold they 
waited and watched for her, to head her off from 
the rapids. Finally, thinking her fate hopeless, her 





T o Any Ch ild 


By PHILIP PAGE 
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If you are an ungodly child, 
Rebellious, turbulent and wild 
And organize a nursery strike, 
You are the sort of child I like. 


And if when visitors comment 
Upon your features, you resent 
Alleged resemblan-e to your father, 
I'm sure that I shall like you rather. 


But if upon the day of rest 
You freely chose to wear your best, 
And always did as you were bid, 

I'd think you were a hateful kid. 
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TEACHING MEN TO LEGISLATE FOR WOMEN 


TWylotherhood 


own master fired several shots which he believed 
would spare her a death in pain. His efforts were 
seemingly successful, for she was no longer visible on 
the ice. Two onlookers, however, believed the dog 
still alive and set out for her in a rowboat. They 
found her—alive—-but frozen to the floating ice and 
able to greet them with only one free, lifted paw. 
She was freed and returned safely to her master. 


Recall, too, the efforts made by persons in the 
same district to save the wild swans which were 
injured by the falls this spring. The world is getting 
better! 


Charlotte Whitton will convince you of that, 
too, in her article, “For the Children of the World,” 
which she prepared for 7'he Chatelaine during her 
recent attendance as Canadian representative at the 
Child Welfare Conference of the League of 
Nations. In this article, which will appear in the 
August issue, and others which follow it, the tre- 
mendous humanitarian influence now being exerted 
all over the world by the League of Nations will be 
brought home by the sheer force of facts accom- 
plished, especially in those matters which most 
vitally affect women and children. In the issues 
which are to come, The Chatelaine hopes to confirm 
its optimism regarding the improvement of the 
world! 


GF 


AN you ever tell what people themselves 
C want? We do a great deal of legislating, pre- 

sumably for the protection of various classes 
of society, only to find that in many cases the class 
so protected is indignant at the restrictions 
placed upon it. A very interesting situation of 
this kind has particularly arisen in the case of 
women employed in industry. The Chatelaine, 
ever on the alert for stirrings in the feminine 
mind of Canada, first got wind of this diverg- 
ent feeling from a woman factory inspector. 
“There are girls who would work themselves 
into a decline for the sake of a few pairs of 
extra silk stockings,” she said. 

“But I want to get ahead and start up 
for myself in business,” an operator told me. 
“Men can work any time they like to make 
extra money. When they talk about protect- 
ing us, they’re doing nothing but protecting 
themselves.” 

The two sides of the case are stated there. 
The Chatelaine has commissioned two women 
of considerable knowledge on the subject to 
state it from the two points of view. “Do 
Women Refuse Protection?” “Yes,” states 
Mrs. E. M. Murray, of Halifax, prominent 
member of the Woman’s Suffrage Party. 
“Beware of privilege,” she warns. “No effort 
is made to protect women in any industry 
where they do not compete with men.” 


Maude Petitt Hill, when a girl just out of 
college, spent some time as a factory worker 
to get closer insight into the conditions sur- 
rounding the lives of women in industry, so 
that she speaks with first-hand knowledge 
when she answers Mrs. Murray’s “Yes!” 
with an emphatic “No!” 
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“Hello,” he said, ‘‘these are 
yours.” He held out the yel- 
low-scented flowers. “I saw 
them on the barrow at the 
corner—and thought of you.” 





Illustrated by 
H. Arnold 





“And the Next Thing, Please?” 


"Teas still said it at Durrant’s, 
leaning over the counter with an 
ingratiating smile: 

“‘And the next thing, please?’”’ 

They still rapped smartly with a pencil to attract the 
attention of the gentleman in the frock coat, who was called, 
“Sign, please.” 

At Durrant’s, they still pulled little strings that sent 
wooden balls racing over your head, across the shop, and 
speeding back again with the bill and your change. 

Old ladies loved Durrant’s—old ladies and children; the 
former, because it gave them a sense of stability, of un- 
changingness, to see, now that their hair was white, business 
conducted in the same way as when their hair was blonde, 
or brown. 

To children, used to the ping ping of the cash register, 
or “Pay at the desk, please,” there was an enchanting 
novelty about those wooden balls that sped across the shop 
and opened like Easter eggs, to give you back your change. 

“Seven and seventy, that’s what we cater for,” said 
Nancy Stevens, bitterly, reaching up for the box that con- 
tained black, sarsanet ribbon. “Catch anyone of seventeen, 
or twenty-seven, coming into this . . . this museum of 
antiquities, not unless they wanted to see the last pair of 
fourteen busk stays, or the last red flannel petticoat in 
London. They’d find it at Durrant’s all right, marked ‘The 
latest from Paris,’ I bet,” she finished fiercely. 

“S’sh, Mr. Bainter’ll hear you.” 

“What of it? It’d do old Bainter good to hear that flannel- 
ette and featherstitching are out and pink crépe de chine 
camiknickers are in; that is, if he really can’t see for himself.” 

“Oh, Nancy, you're awful, the things you say.” 

“They’re nothing to the things I think. 
Each time some old fusspot comes dodder- 
ing in for a quarter of a yard of bengaline, 
or blonde lace, or faille, or whatever it was 
\\-¢Mat mother wore when she was a girl, I feel 

‘\-as.if I could burst with the effort of not 
saying anything. One day, I know I shall.” 

‘And get the sack.” 

“T don’t know whether that wouldn’t be 
a good thing,” said Nancy, broodingly. 

“You're potty. Durrant’s may be old- 
fashioned, but it’s a good firm to work for; 
reliable, long established . . .” 

“Yes, I’ll say it is. Durrant’s were the 
tailors who supplied the Noah family with 
raincoats, and they’ve never forgotten it. 
You've only got to go up to the mantles to see it, as supplied 
to Shem, Ham, and Japhet, by appointment. Why . . .” 

“Why on earth do you stay, if you loathe it so?” 

“T don’t know; potty, I expect, as you said.” 

“Miss Stevens, forward,” came the reproachful voice of 
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Mr. Bainter, cutting through her words. But, even as she 
turned to serve the customer, to lift down the box of moire 
ribbon marked ‘‘Light helio,’”” Nancy was conscious that 
deep in her heart, she knew why she stayed at Durrant’s. 
She had wanted to go into a big department store in the 
West End, but Aunt Minnie had combated her determina- 
tion with the invincible obstinacy of a weak character. At 
Durrant’s, Nancy would be safe, it was so conveniently 
situated in the northern suburb, where they lived. It stood, 
a rampart against the lights of London; proper, a protest 
against new-fangled ideas. 

That was nearly two years ago, but even now, Nancy 
could remember the sick passion of revolt that had filled 
her at the thought that she should be working here, where 
they had only just abandoned the living-in system, where 
there was still a complicated scale of fines and a daily obliga- 
tion to go down to the basement and amidst the sempiternal 
smell of cabbage and mutton and new calico, struggle with 
the firm’s idea of a good dinner. She had smarted with a 
sense of injustice that she should be working in a shop that 
lacked, not only lift girls in trim uniforms, but even a lift! 


N THURSDAY afternoon, which was Durrant’s early 

closing day, she would sometimes evade Aunt Minnie 
and take a ‘bus to Oxford Street and wander amidst the 
palaces of commerce, shops seemed too homely a word, 
where, under one roof, you could buy any- 
thing from a pearl necklace to a packet of 
safety pins and where you matched your 
ribbons by special, artificial daylight and 
soared to tea in an Italian roof garden, in a 
red and gold lacquer pagoda that was really 
a lift. 

Nancy would come stormily home, 
skulking sullenly by Durrant’s over- 
crowded, heterogeneous windows, and 
grumble to Aunt Minnie: 

“‘Why on earth can’t we have a decent 
window display; something artistic, in- 
stead of looking like a jumble sale? Mr. 
Fulton must know there’s no sale for 
spencers with sleeves, and white petticoats 
with flounces of Swiss embroidery. I saw the loveliest cami- 
knickers in orchid crepe de chine, with primroses appliquéd 
onthem. Whycan’t.. .” 

“It takes all sorts to make a world,”” Aunt Minnie would 
say, philosophically, wetting her cotton, in order to thread 
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it, in the calm, irritating way she had. 
“A great many people prefer Dur- 
rant’s. They like to know what they 
are getting—stuff you can rely on, not 
a whole heap of cheap trash.” 

Nancy had gone drearily back to Durrant’s and tried to 
imagine what it would be like if she could carry some of her 
reforms into practice, change the black, bentwood chairs, 
with their high, uncomfortable, wooden seats, studded with 
nails, all ready to tear your stockings, to mahogany ones 
with green leather padded seats, like those at Harridge’s. 

“The shop’s all right, it’s the way it’s run. The stock’s 
so Stone Age, no wonder there’s not much custom. The 
windows’d pay for dressing. It isn’t fair, we haven’t got a 
chance. If only we had the ghost of a chance—” 

It was that frail hope that was Nancy’s secret, the secret 
she told to no one, but that, even while she mocked, made 
her unwilling to leave Durrant’s. She wanted Durrant’s 
to have a chance to justify itself, to make good, but salvation 
would never come through the chilblained, mitted hands of 
Miss Tremlow; would never be espied by short-sighted Miss 
Griggs; no fleeting chance waylaid by the bunioned feet of 
Mr. Bainter, nor arrested by Ejileen’s vacant giggle. No, 
if Durrant’s was to be saved, it would have to be through 
herself, herseif and Miss Durrant! 

Nancy would pause at her own daring in thus allying 
et in partnership with that remote and legendary 
igure. 

At the time that old Sam Durrant had died, leaving the 
the shop in the hands of his daughter, it had been thought a 
remarkable thing for any woman to conduct a business. So 
the legend of Miss Durrant, the autocrat, the superwoman, 
had grown. She, a woman, ran Durrant’s! It made you 
think of the great women of history, Boadicea, Florence 
Nightingale, Joan of Arc, Catherine the Great—well, 
perhaps not Catherine the Great. 

Granted that Miss Durrant must have possessed those 
gifts of character, pertinacity, courage and grit, stuff of 
which the pioneer is made, she was only an ordinary human 
being, Nancy reflected fretfully. 

Once, she had stalked majestically about the shop, leaving 
fear in her train; now, since rheumatism had crippled her, 
she had wielded the same autocratic power from her house 
at Highgate. 

If Nancy could only get a chance to speak to her, tell her 
how, in her absence, Durrant’s was running down hill, going 
to seed! It only required courage. Fear was an evil thing, it 
said so in the little book on success that she kept beside her 
bed. 

Nancy gazed despondently across the shop, to where Miss 
Tremlow peered shortsightedly, under a bushy Alexandra 
fringe, at haberdashery that still included bone collar sup- 
ports, hair pins, and corset laces. 
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NOUGH poetry and stories 

to fill a small library have 
been written around Fort Beau- 
sejour, whose ruins spread over 
a hillside near the Nova Scotia 
boundary. Autocratic French 
officers created this imposing 
defence in 1750, facing a British 
out post, Fort Lawrence, on a 

hiJl three miles distant. 
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No. 2. New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island 
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“Canadian Footprints” and “Confederation and its Leaders” 





6¢FIROVIDENCE being their guide, they builded better than they 

knew,” says the tablet in the Confederation room at the Charloite- 
town Parliament Building. The first conference leading to Canadian 
Confederation, in 1867, was held in this building in the Island capital in 


September, 1864. 


(CSRABTREE, the old pirate 
from Maine, was indirectly 
responsible for the erection of 
Fort Howe in 1777, on the 
rocky Portland hills adjacent to 
St. John harbor, where a few 
squatters had settled. Fifty sol- 
diers were sent from Halifax to 
make this defence against raid- 
ers from the revolting American 
colonies. 
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The rivals fought and plotted in 
the interest of their governments 
and settlers, until British troops 
from New England took Beau- 
sejour in 1755, and prepared the 
way for the conquest of Canada. 
Nearby are the marshes of Tan- 
tramar, whose melancholy leg- 
ends have inspired such leaders 
in Canadian poetry,as Bliss Car- 
man and Charles G. D. Roberts. 


BEFORE the United Empire Loyalist migration from New 
England, in 1783, gave numbers, force and permanency to 
life in New Brunswick, a settlement was formed alongside the 
St. John River in 1762-3 by seventy families of Puritans from 
Massachusetts. They located at Sheffield and built there the 
first Protestant Church in what is now New Brunswick. The 
immaculate white church at Sheffield, shown herewith, erected 
in 1840, was its successor, and in lines and austerity, it echoes 
the religious spirit of New England in a manner to be frequently 
observed in the Maritime Provinces. 
Twenty years after the coming of the Puritans the Loyalists 
created a settlement at Maugerville, nearby, but as the Puritans 
rather sympathized with the revolutionists, the relations between 
the two communities were not cordial. 





HEN the all-powerful Governor, Sir Thomas Carleton, decreed that 
Fredericton should be the capital of New Brunswick, the Legislature 
met in 1788 in a frame building, now scarred and fire-racked but still 
sturdy. For twelve years, the members assembled in this humble structure 


and started the province on its legislative way. 


The bark of Fort Howe was 
probably worse than its bite, for 
it is not recorded that it ever 
fired a shot at an enemy. It 
played its part in overawing the 
restless Indians, and reached its 
greatest day when its guns thun- 
dered a welcome in May, 1783, 
to 3,000 Loyalists, who landed un- 
der the flag they loved, and gave 
New Brunswick its real start on 
the road to development. 
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E WERE told not long ago in these pages that 

every woman should have a hobby. I agree. The 

woman who has not some outside interest in her 
life is in greater peril than any ever faced by that erstwhile 
heroine of the serial films, Poor Pauline. To be messily 
removed from materia! existence by a roaring lion, a falling 
tower, or a runaway express—what are these decidedly un- 
pleasant deaths compared with that living death of becom- 
ing a bore to one’s family and to oneself? And does it not 
make the fate more bitter still to be a useful, indispensable 
kind of bore? It does not soothe the wound to reflect that 
if you had only been more selfish, cared more for your own 
soul and less for your husband’s and children’s bodies, you 
would now have a place in their interests as well as in their 
hearts. Therefore, be warned in time, you women who finish 
your work by noon. Choose a hobby and a good one, and 
stick to it. 

Think of it, there are actually women who get through 
their work by noon! I contemplate their existence with that 
same open mouthed wonder which I should bestow upon a 
mermaid. Yet I am sure that there are such people, and 
that they think that they are killed with work. For it is 
a peculiarity of humankind that each and all of us think 
that we are tortured and slowly slain by work. 

I once knew a woman who had a five-roomed apartment, 
a husband and a dog. The dog was there all the time, the 
husband was on the road all week except Fridays, Saturdays 
and Sundays. She had a woman come in two days a week, 
one day to clean, one day to wash and iron. And yet that 
woman told me she had so much to do she couldn’t keep 
up her music. But then she had a hobby—she played golf! 

What would a woman like that think of the life of a woman 
who has small children and no help? She has no time for 
hobbies, that dear young soul. And if she had, say, one 
little tiny hour a day for her own diversion, can you blame 
her if she does nothing with it? It takes something more 
than courage to be interested in outside affairs when one is 
jaded and perplexed by the recurrent and multitudinous 
matters of a home; it takes a good old English word much 
used in the late war, a word beginning with the letter that 
comes before ‘“‘H.”’ For when a baby-carriage comes in the 
door, a hobby is extremely apt to take the bit in his teeth 
and gallop through the window. “Whoa!” you call after 
him. “TI’ll have time for you one of these days!’’ But he 
shakes his head with a knowing “ Neigh!” and there is 
an end of him. , 

Then how much harder is it for the ambitious woman who 
swore she would keep up her profession after she married! 
For while a hobby may return when the children are older 
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and be received with all the more zest for his absence, it is 
not so easy to recapture a profession. Some great soul, like 
Gertrude Huntly, may possess her soul in patience and 
nurse the spark meanwhile into a flame, but with most of us 
poor mortal creatures, it sizzles and expires for lack of fuel. 

Yet we sometimes look askance when some young woman 
whose work once showed promise sinks quietly beneath the 
waves of matrimony. ‘‘Spineless,’’ we think secretly, and 
we feel perhaps a bit superior that we are single and splen- 
didly carving out our lives. Little do we guess the struggle 
that has gone on under our eyes before she went down for 
the last time. She has not advertised it. When she found 
her strength unequal to two jobs, she gave up the least im- 
portant and died from the professional world with no one to 
blow Last Post over her but her family and a few close 
friends. And for the rest of her life she will probably hear 
this or that complacent male with half her brains chortle 
out the list of men’s achievements with the time-worn com- 
ment, ‘“‘What have you women done that can equal this?’ 

Nothing very spectacular! What we have done has been 
only to populate the world, and we have done it so quietly 
that no one thinks very much about it. It is usually 
attributed to Nature and let go at that. And some of us 
have become famous, and are complimented by being told 
that we have ‘‘masculine mentalities.” But the majority 
of us that have dreamed of becoming famous, end as 
Martha Brown did. 

Martha had no reason to think herself a genius—yet, 
do we not all think in our most inmost hearts, that there is a 
vein of genius deep down inside us, and if we only keep on 
toiling and digging, some day we shall cut through this 
commonplace clay that hides it from us and the world? 
So she wrote and wrote for five years, and managed in the 
end to sell most of her stuff, though probably not a critic 
in Canada had ever mentioned her name. She told herself 
that she would stick at it ten years more, and if she had not 
arrived then, she would give it up. But she knew that she 
would arrive eventually, for the race is not always to the 
swift in writing. It is often the plodders who reach the 
judges’ stand in the end. 
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Well, she got married, and, this being the Woman’s Age 
she kept on writing. She had never looked after a house 
before. It was much harder than she had expected. Try as 
she would, she could never get the work done before ten in 
the morning, and then it seemed that she had scarcely 
reached her desk before it was time to get lunch for Charley. 
Having reached a spot in her story that she could scarcely 
bear to leave, she would fling some vegetables upon the 
stove and return for another half-hour’s work, to be brought 
back to earth once more by the disconcerting smell of carrots 
burnt black in the saucepan. Whereupon, being young 
and intense, she would indulge in ejaculations that would 
have shocked her grandmother, at the same moment weep- 
ing early Victorian tears. 

However, in a few months she had things running 
smoothly, though, of course, she was not doing as much 
writing as she had done before she was married. And now 
her head would get very heavy at her desk, until she would 
find it resting upon her manuscript, and she would barely 
reach the chesterfield before she would go off into a sleep 
that would often last for hours. Charley Junior was on his 
way and wanted all his young mamma’s attention. 

After he came, she went at it again, but now it was real 
labor. For a baby, it used to be said, takes all one person’s 
time, and even a modern baby, when perfectly healthy, 
takes a good four hours a day, not including his terrific 
laundry. And the preparation of even simple meals takes 
at least another three hours. And that leaves only fifteen 
hours, of which she must sleep eight. And the house has to 
be kept decent, and dishes will not wash themselves. 

“One thing at a time, my dear,” her mother would say. 
“Raise Bobby first, then write if you like.”’ 

“If I can, you mean,” she would think. ‘I won't wait! 
I’ll write now! Now!” And she would go in and hug her 
baby, feeling like a fierce little eagle penned in a cage. 

Her husband helped her all he could. They got so that 
whenever they sat down they felt as if they ought to be 
doing something. And even then, she never managed more 
than half an hour’s consecutive work at her desk, unless 
she went there in the evening. She learned to leave in the 
middle of a word, and return, and go on without a pause. 
Great practice for the mind!—but she had not yet sighted 
the judges’ stand. 

They decided to advertise for one of those tools of 
Providence known as a Mother’s Help. They secured a girl 
who was as slow as a snail. Martha told her to hurry up so 
often during the day, that she began to say it mechanically 
at intervals, like a parrot. Sometimes, she felt like scream- 
ing when she saw hercrawlingabout (Continued on page 56) 
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A shaft of light played alternately on Mr. Bainter’s bald 
head and the shiniest portion of his frock coat. 

Miss Potts’ genteel but asthmatic cough, echoed from 
the infants’ wear department. Nancy knew by Miss Griggs’ 
expression, that her thoughts were on her varicose veins, 
rather than the arrangement of ladies’ hosiery. Oh, it was 
hopeless. They were all old, doddery, except Eileen, who 
was a fool. No one but a fool would remain in a shop where 
they still tried to sell close mesh veils with chenille spots like 
currants. Perhaps that was why the fat and lethargic Eileen 
stayed, for there was little to disturb her day dreams. Real 
life was obscured for her behind the misty, unsought veilings. 

It was like living with another generation, there was no 
one young in the place. All the assistants were Miss Dur- 
rant’s contemporaries, getting older, and greyer, and more 
rheumatic and incompetent, held together by what Miss 
Durrant thought of proudly as magnificent esprit de corps, 
in reality the fear of exchanging what they knew for the 
horror that was unknown. No breath of youth or enterprise 
blew in from the outside world to disturb the settled dust 
of ages. 

They were all old, superannuated, from Mr. Bainter, 
shuffling uneasily on his splay feet, to old Mr. Walsh, who 
did the drawings for the biennial catalogues. 

If anything could make a bad job worse, it was those 
dreadful catalogues, so dull, so unalluring, so utterly hope- 
less, with their out-of-drawing ladies, with a great deal of 
chignon and curly fringe, and the generous, curving busts 
and hips of the last generation. 

“Why, there aren’t any women with figures like that 
nowadays,” Nancy would scoff, and then her eye would be 
caught by the egg-boiler figure of Miss Oakes, toiling up to 
the mantles. 

Perhaps there was something in the atmosphere of Dur- 
rant’s, perhaps if one stayed here longenough . . . 

Gazing at Miss Tremlow’s chilblained hands and broken 
nails, Nancy had spent her last shillings on honey and 
almond cream and rose nail varnish that smelt like pear 
drops. It had been Mr. Bainter’s shaggy, grey eyebrows, 
that had suggested to her that in the privacy of home, she 
should furtively pluck her own. 

“At least I look smart, modern, even if I do work among a 
lot of old has-beens.” 

In the long glass at Durrant’s, Nancy 
had the satisfaction of seeing a trim, shin- 
ing, brown head, a jaunty black dress and 
a pair of slim legs that would not have 
been out of place in any fashion catalogue 
—except Durrant’s. It was awful, those 
bulbous anachronisms, making the pages 
of “Advance Autumn Styles” a travesty; 
ruining the chances of “New Spring 
Models.” 

Boiled mutton and caper sauce, yet the 
air was so thick with the roast mutton and 
cabbage of yesterday, it was impossible to 
taste the difference. 

“T suppose old Walsh’ll be coming in to 
draw the “‘New Spring Models,” new in 
1880, any day now,” she said to Eileen, 
who sat next to her. 

“What, dear?” 

Eileen was the sort of girl who never 
heard the first time. 

“TI said I suppose old Walsh’ll be coming 
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Eileen’s face expressed as much horror 
and outraged sentimentality, as it could 
ever express anything. 

“Nancy, how can you, when you know 

“Know, but I don’t know, know what?” 

“That Mr. Walsh is dead.” 

“Dead?” 

“Yes, you must remember Mr. Bainter 
coming in and getting up a collection for a 
wreath.” 

“But when. . 
never told me.” 

“Oh, it was ages ago, before Christmas; 
it must have been that time you had tonsil- 
itis, I forgot you didn’t know.” 

So one link in the chain was snapped. 

**‘Who’s going to do the catalogue now?” 

“How on earth do I know—or care? It 
might be your catalogue, the way you keep 
on fussing. Someone quite young, I heard 
Mr. Bainter say; young and cheap, I 
expect.” 

Someone young, someone with enter- 
prise, initiative, someone who knew it was 
a day of lines, not curves. Someone who 
might revolutionize Durrant’s catalogue, 
so that from being slipped straight from its 
envelope into the wastepaper basket, it 
might command at least a flicker of inter- 
est. 

*‘Durrant’s is looking up, really. These 
things are quite snappy. We might go in 
and have a look round this afternoon.” 


. I never knew, you 





It only needed that, just a xindling spark—-a something. 
The afternoon wore away, to an occasional demand for 
Prussian binding, or a yard of black, watered ribbon. 


OWN in the basement, where Nancy delighted in an 

occasional errand to relieve the all-day monotony, 
there still lingered the smell of mutton and cabbage. She 
had been searching some time now for Mr. Fulton. 

The bell of the side door tinkled, then rang again in a 
peremptory way.  Blennerhassett’s traveler, probably. 
Through the glass, Nancy saw the shadow of a wideawake 
hat, quite unlike either Mr. Evans’ aged bowler, or Mr. 
Glennie’s funereal top hat. Impelled by curiosity, she went 
to the door and opened it. 

The wideawake hat lifted to reveal, astonishingly, a head 
that was neither bald, nor grey, but black. A voice said: 

“Could I see Mr. Fulton, please?” 

“T don’t know,” said Nancy, hesitatingly. 

“You mean he’s engaged?” 

“I mean he’s rather difficult to see, I’ve been trying to see 
him myself for the last ten minutes. He seems to be lost.” 

“That’s a pity,” said the young man, who had a portfolio 
under his arm. ‘I have an appointment with him, if he can 
be found.” 

“Do come in, what name shall I say?” inquired Nancy, 
hoping that Mr. Bainter would not come in search of her and 
find her in a province so manifestly not hers. 

“‘Twelvetrees, Michael Twelvetrees,” said the young 
man, coming in and closing the door. 

“‘ ‘Twelvetrees?’—what a delicious, fantastic, fairy tale 
name,” thought Nancy. “And ‘Michael?’ He must be very 
young; there couldn’t be a Michaelover thirty.”” She looked 
to see exactly how old he was. 

She saw a head of shining black hair, as if someone had 
slapped a brushful of black paint over his head and some 
of it had run down his forehead in a streak that nearly 
touched his eye. She saw that he could be very little older 
than herself and about as tall, but that owing to the mauve 
blue of his eyes, just the color of periwinkles, one’s gaze was 
caught and deflected from the fact that his broad shoulders 
were rather high, his legs not so remarkably long, and that 
he was dressed in light, rather horsy tweed clothes. A little, 





Gently, Michael stretched out an arm ; gently, coaxingly, he pulled her towards 


him. ‘‘Come here, I think you need a kiss,” he said. 
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Puckish fellow, who, although he had closed the door against 
the spring evening, seemed somehow to have brought the 
scent of the budding trees and the unrest of growing things 
into the stuffy basement. 

Nancy’s mind did a hop, skip, and a jump, and landed 
with considerable accuracy on the truth. 

“Why, you must be . . are you the artist who’s going 
to take on old Mr. Walsh’s job?” she said. 

“T hope so.” 

Nancy flushed from the pink of the almond blossom, to 
a warm, excited red. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘I’m so glad. 
ful.” 

“It’s frightfully nice of you to be so pleased; I’m rather 
bucked myself,’’ said Michael Twelvetrees, looking at her 
in some surprise. 

“I mean it’s so splendid that you’re young.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” he said simply. ‘‘That’s just how I feel,’’ 
and in his eyes there danced the quixotry, the faith, the hope 
of youth. 

Nancy, who for so long had only seen these things in her 
own eyes, stared as she recognized them in another. To own 
the same hopes, is like having the same make of car; it consti- 
tutes a bond that nothing can sever, a topic of conversation 
that is eternally fresh. In that moment, Nancy knew that 
she could talk to Michael Twelvetrees as she had never 
talked to anyone before. 

“You see, everyone here is so old, so tired, so sort of hope- 
less. Durrant’s was a good shop once. It could be now; it 
only wants stirring up. It wants someone with a bit of pep; 
that’s why I was so glad when I heard you were going to do 
the catalogue. Look here, if we can’t find Mr. Fulton, 
p’r’aps Mr. Bainter would be able to tell you about things.” 

“Is Bainter your publicity man?” 

Nancy flushed. How was she to hide Durrant’s shame 
from him; confess that they owned no publicity man; that 
Mr. Fulton was the fussy, incompetent buyer, and Mr. 
Bainter a doddery, old shop walker in a shabby, frock coat? 

“No, but he’d . . . he’d be able to tell you. Look out, 
these stairs are terribly dark.” 

Over her shoulder, she threw an occasional, eager remark, 
in the certainty that he would catch it in the close mesh of 
his alert, keen, mind. 

“It would make all the difference in the 
world to this place if there were lifts.” 

“‘Rather.”’ 

“Our windows are so awful, crowded and 
messy. If they’d just display one or two 
things, a single splash of color, something 
to arrest the eye.”’ 

“You've said it. Simplification, elimina- 
tion of unnecessary detail, that’s the trend 
in all art to-day. That’s how I feel about 
ed 

The same ideas, the same swift, six- 
cylinder hopes! 

Nancy’s eyes were shining. Her earnest- 
ness was real, above the ultra-fashionable 
shingled head, the ridiculous, abbreviated 
skirt, the slim legs in their nude, imitation 
silk stockings. Michael Twelvetrees sensed 
that there was character under the shaved, 
characterless eyebrows and determination 
beneath the silly, little painted mouth. 
This child, beneath the vapid, super-im- 
posed exterior of fashion, was as full of 
purpose as any raw-boned, red-nosed 
expounder of Smiles’ “Self Help.” 

“To save Durrant’s, make it a success, 
ginger it up, that’s the dream of my life,” 
she said. 

She pushed open the swing door that lead 
to the Manchester department, led the 
way between bales of Turkey twill and 
Madras muslin, across the infants’ wear, 
oblivious to Miss Potts’ horrified coughs, 
into the haberdashery. And at each step, 
her heart rose, for she was bringing youth 
to Durrant’s, youth and hope. This was 
the beginning of the new era, when nine- 
teen led twenty-four right across the 
enemy’s country—twenty-four, with his 
Puckish, untidy hair, and his eager youth. 
How frightened old Bainter would be if he 
knew; how she could make old Tremlow 
jump! 

“Terrible as an army with banners,’ 
that’s what they were, though they looked 
nothing but a stock-sized girl with brown 
hair, and a small-sized man with a port- 
folio. 

Nancy caught Mr. Bainter’s eye. 

“This is Mr. Twelvetrees, Mr. Bainter,” 
she said. “He’s got an appointment with 
Mr. Fulton about the spring catalogue, but 
I can’t find Mr. Fulton anywhere, so I 
thought—” 

“T’ll attend to this, thank you, Miss 
Stevens,”’ said Mr. Bainter, majestically, 
sweeping Nancy (Continued on page 42) 


How . . how wonder- 
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have,” the maker told me, shaking her head, “‘to get those 
letnts anciens!”” It might make no difference to the pur- 
chaser, but to her it was unthinkable that it could be pro- 
perly produced in any other scheme or shade. It is this 
clinging to the principles of early workmanship, in spite of 
adaptation to time and tide, which has given the handicraft 
of the French-Canadian such personality and vitality, 
however much it may be offered for sale. 

The ceintures fléchées, those vividly colored, knotted sashes 
that have ever made the costume of the typical French- 
Canadian so picturesque, are once more among the handi- 
crafts being carried on in Quebec. For years the art was lost, 
but it has since been revived and is being taught the younger 
generation by grandmothers who still remember it, and by 
the nuns in the convents, so that a modern hand-knotted 
ceinture is not prohibitive in price, as were the older ones, 
which had fallen more or less into the class of rarities. In the 
old days, his ceinture fléchée was the criterion of a man’s 
discrimination and taste, and truly there is a great deal of 
rich beauty in them. Connoisseurs glory in a perfect old find. 
As a note of color in any room. a ceinture fléchée is not only 
effective but has a particular and pungent flavor of Cana- 
dian feeling behind it. 


"TH Folk Song and Handicraft Festivals, which have 
been organized during the last few years, have done 
much to bring forward the presence of the remarkable 
handicrafts, both old and new, which are flourishing in 
Canada. The Canadian Handicrafts Guild and the Women’s 
Art Association have long been making an organized effort 
to encourage new Canadians to continue the colorful handi- 
work of the lands of their birth or extraction, and have, of 
course, been largely responsible for the widespread distribu- 
tion of the products of Quebec home industry. The Handi- 
crafts Guild, for instance, played a large part in the organiz- 
ation of the handicraft section of the Ukrainian folk festival 
at Winnipeg in June of this year, which brings us to another 
very live and firmly established handicraft field in Canada. 

The typical Ukrainian embroidery in red and black or 
yellow, red and blue on white linen, is becoming more and 
more appreciated as decorative linen for the home. Sets for 
the bedroom, including bedspread and scarfs (as well as 
curtains to match to order) are used now, besides tea 
cozies and incidental cloths of all kinds. Hand-weaving is 
also carried on by the Ukrainians in Canada, and many de- 
lightful heavy linens and woollen pieces are the result of 
their work. Woollen table runners in bright colors—almost 
Indian-like in their design and high tone—are common. 
Many of the table and bureau scarfs, which one picks up in 
Ukrainian embroidery, are in reality “towels.” They may 
stretch the length of a sideboard, but that is still their classi- 
fication. 

In their cross-stitch work, the Ukrainian needlewomen 
use the poppy a great deal for a red motif. Another favorite 
is a combination of blue cornflower and yellow wheat. The 
Ukrainian colors are yellow and blue—‘“‘blue sky above the 
golden grain.” Very often a”piece of embroidery will be a 
perfect mass of color, closely blended. The effect on white 
or natural linen is lovely—it 
all has a great appearance of 
gaiety and freshness. 

Wherever the Ukrainians 
have come under the influence 
of any of the Canadian handi- 
craft organizations, they have 
been discouraged from vary- 
ing or veering away from their 
immemorial patterns. Some 
of the younger workers have 
shown a tendency to elabor- 
ate or insert lace and trim- 
ming into their embroidered 
pieces, and had it not been so 
loudly denounced by their 
Canadian co-adjutors, their 
over-zealousness might have 
marked the beginning of a 
decadence of design which 
would have eventually lost us 
the true craft. 

Of course, the Ukrainian 
embroidery was by no means 
the only handiwork displayed 
at the Winnipeg festival, 
though because of the larger 
percentage of Ukrainian popu- 
lation in Canada, it was in the 
preponderance. The beautiful 
work done in the homes of 
Bulgarian, Polish, Macedon- 
ian, Finnish and Swedish set- 
tlers is equally fine, and will 
undoubtedly have as wide 
popularity as the Ukrainian, 
now that it is beginning to be 
known. It has been carried on 
so quietly in the homes of its 
makers that until now it has 
hardly had public attention 
It would be interesting to 


see at the second Scotch festi- 
val at Banff this year, some oi} 
the Scottish weavers of Nova 


Scotia — makers of homespun cendant and disciple oj 
equal to that of the French-Can- the first spinners in 
adians, and produced under con- Canada. 


ditions equally traditional 
Where Gaelic is spoken and the 
shrinking of cloth makes an oc- 
casion for a community gather- 
ing of celebration, work and 
song, One may say that the craft 
is fundamental indeed. The 
handloom is a household ordin- 
ary in this section of Canada, 
and though much of the cloth is 
used at home, a great deal of it 
goes to swell the country’s steady 
homespun output. The ordinary 
white woollen homespun makes 
excellent suits for women, and 
the heavier cloth for men’s suits 
is of splendid quality. 

Truly, we have in Canada a 
great development in handicraft 
and one which we should be 
particularly zealous in fostering 
and in every way developing. 
The finest influence in the new 
Canadian home is 
that community 
of interest engen- 
dered by hand 
work in which all 
the family take 
part. It is a racial 
instinct with 
many peoples who 
come to our 
shores, and one by 
which the country 
at large, may 
well benefit in every way. To create. to make something 
colorful, strong, and beautiful; to turn energy into the 
satisfying channels of the work of the hands, is one of the 
natural panaceas of the human race. In respect to the 
cultivation of her handicrafts, Canada has builded and is 
building on firm ground. 


T IS amazing how often one will find a lone loom shuttling 

through the days, and turning out products of amazing 
beauty and originality. One would hardly think of Toronto 
as a city where hand-weaving would flourish, yet I know of 
one little widow there, who works from dawn to dusk on 
portieres, scarfs, bags, sofa covers and oddments of all kinds, 
usually to order. The furniture of her room consists of her 
bed and her loom—she needs little else, for she sits before 
the one all day as regularly and as long as she lies upon the 





Viadame Lachance, one 
of the typical spinners 
of Quebec—a direct des- 
































other at night. Her latest interesting piece of work is the 
outfitting of an entire motor caravan with curtains, bed 
covers, and so on—even to its tea cozy! 

An indication of the tremendous interest which individuals 
are taking in handicraft was given a short while ago, when 
in an inquiry department which I was conducting, someone 
asked for help in disposing of a handloom. The letter was 
merely printed as part of the column, but inquiries for that 
loom came from every part of the country in record time. 
It must have been snapped up the first week of the maga- 
zine’s publication. 

One society girl I know is making an income commensur- 
ate with the demands of a gay young thing’s life, by the 
designing and selling of misty, hand-woven scarfs. She 
often keeps two or three weavers busy carrying out her 
designs and orders all the year round. When she has a large 
enough stock on hand, she 
sets out in her little roadster 
and ‘“‘does”’ the highway tea 
and gift shops, usually leav- 
ing a dozen of her charming 
scarfs behind. In the spring 
she visits her old school and 
supplies all needs for spring 
costumes, taking orders for 
exact color schemes. Just 
before Christmas, she pays 
the school another visit and 
takes orders for Christmas 
gifts. So her cycle continues 
the year ’round, and the 
looms of the various weavers 
to whom she gives work are 
almost continually busy. In 
many Canadian cities such 
little enterprises are encour- 
aging handicraft, and spread- 
ing an appreciation of the 
value and charm of hand 
work. 

William Morris would de- 
light to see the natural, and 
not the fad, production of 
hand-woven materials in Can- 
ada. Perhaps we have a nat- 
ural setting for the texture 
and color of the products of 
the handloom—certainly we 
have a capacity for appreciat- 
ing them. Woven fabrics have 
an honored place of their own 
in decoration and in dress. 


Madame La Plante, weaving 
a catalogne, the native floor- 
covering of Quebec, out of dis- 
carded but colorful clothing. 
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To turn energy into 
the satisfying chan- 
nels of the work of 
the hands, is one of 
the natural panaceas 
of the human race. 
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Madame de Repentigny, 
the 18th century foster- 
mother of the great home- 
spun industry of Quebec. 





CREATING A NATION'S HANDICRAFTS 


Canada is particularly rich in her home industries and crafts 


N 1705 there was consternation among the ladies of 

Quebec! The vessel, La Seine, bearing from Paris the 

hoped-for replenishings for wardrobes long since out- 
worn, fell a prey to the British, and the chatelaines of 18th 
century Canada wrung their hands at visions of brocade 
and taffetas—and mayhap a comforting cashmere or two— 
vanishing in thin air. 

Then young Mme. de Repentigny, a social leader of that 
period (whose scion of the same name is to be heard to this 
day singing the chansons of her time), had the inspiration 
which was to result in the great homespun industry of rural 
Quebec. Records have it that she “‘set the farmers to the 
sowing of flax and the breeding of sheep, and the women to 
the spinning of thread and the weaving of cloth.” The 
seeds of the industry must have lain in every Breton or 
Norman heart, but there is no doubt that Madame’s encour- 
agement, urging and patronage, was directly responsible for 
the widespread household development which it later be- 
came. 

Mme. de Repentigny was verily the first exponent of home 
production and consumption in Canada. One can imagine 
how, finding a spinner here, a weaver there, she prevailed 
upon them to spread the knowledge of their arts among the 
population where it did not already exist—promising re- 
turns, appealing to the habitants’ pioneer ambitions, inspir- 
ing them with a measure of that irresistible enthusiasm 
which seemed to emanate from the French-colonial gentle- 
women of the period, like some kinetic force. Forsooth, if 
it was a matter of waiting for the flax to grow, and the sheep 
to yield wool, the ladies of the ancien régime -equired more 


By ANNE ELIZABETH WILSON 


than enthusiasm to endure! Yet endure they did, and while 
they waited, the great home industry of Quebec came into 
being. 

It is amazing how primitively pure to its original type 
that industry has remained through the centuries. Yet the 
perspicacity of the habitant has saved it from lapsing into 
archaic conservatism—for now, as well as then, the French- 
Canadian weaver is thinking of a market in the smart world. 
I was impressed, when discussing their wares with one well- 
known habitant family which comes each year to the Folk 
Song and Handicrafts Festival at Quebec, at the close 
touch which had been kept with time and fashion. 

They were Mme. F. X. Cimon and her 
daughters, of Baie St. Paul, Charlevoix, the 
mother a veteran weaver and needlewoman, 
the daughters evidently the moving spirit in 
keeping the homespun products abreast of 
the times. This they had succeeded in doing 
by the creation of “‘sets’’ of pastel and rain- 
bow colors, consisting of scarf, tam and 
carry-all bag—charming things for summer 
or winter wear. Another innovation recently 
brought in by this family is the homespun- 
covered sofa cushion with knotted wool 
fringe. All sorts of beautiful soft shades 
combine in these pillows, and the forms take 
numerous interesting shapes—round, square and cylindrical. 

One can see the smartest summer suits and sports dresses 
evolving from the fat bolts and lengths of fine woollens, in 
light blue, tan, and rich creams. Occasionally there is an 





effective banding stripe in contrasting color or tone. 

The most fascinating awning and porch chair material I 
ever saw, was made by the habitant weavers, in heavy linen, 
and, occasionally, a very close-woven rough wool mixture. 
Lengths of this latter would have served as a rug or carpet- 
ing, it was so strong. I have no doubt that odd lengths of it 
were originally intended for this purpose. However, the 
beauty of it lay in its vivid colors, orange, green and deep 
maroons, and the large and small checks which had been 
used in one piece and another. 

Most effective portieres, especially for the summer home, 
are being made at all times by the habitant weavers. Indeed, 
homespun seems to be available in almost 
every weight and quality, from couch-covers 
to doormats. 

The heavy woven linens of the French- 
Canadians, are, tomy mind, most beautifully 
demonstrated in their bedspreads. Very 
often a pattern in soft wool is woven into 
these, giving a most exquisite color effect. 
The weavers still very often dye their woollen 
thread themselves, for it is seldom that they 
can otherwise procure the strangely effective 
“off-shades” which their eyes and tradition 
demand. 

One particularly lovely bedspread which 
I much admired was white, with a border and inside pattern 
of light blue and a certain rich pink, in softest interwoven 
woo]. It was a copy, to the very shades of the design of a 
family possession of the weaver. “And such a time as I, 
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Miss Berry Byrne 
An exquisite blonde with spun-gold hair, velvety brown 
eves and rose petal skin. Miss Byrne, daughter of 
Judge and Mrs. Stanton J. Peelle of Washington, 
D. C., savs, “I look my best after using Pond’s.” 









Miss FLtorence Noyes 
(Left) A Titian beauty, with delicate, apple-blossom 
skin. Miss Noyes, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
High Noyes of Chicago, a favorite of society, uses Pond’s 
Preparations to keep her skin always exquisite. 


Miss Bay Morris 
(Right) A vivid brunette with clear, pale olive skin. Miss 
Vorris, daughter of Mrs. Waterbury Morris of New 
York City, is an expert equestrienne. She says, “Pond’s 
Creams are quite the nicest I have ever used.” 












used together daily in the delightful Pond’s way: 

First apply Pond’s Cold Cream generously. Its 
purifying oils penetrate deep down into the pores, lifting 
out every particle of dirt. Then with Pond’s Cleansing 
Tissues, so caressing and absorbent, wipe away all dirt 


“Te are as exquisite as rare flowers — these 
three modern Graces! As soon say which is 
loveliest, the tropic rose, gorgeous poppy, or 
delicate anemone, as choose from amongst these 


beautiful young girls —a vivid brunette, a Titian 
and oil. 


Next tone and firm your skin with the exhilarating 
Freshener. Last apply the faintest breath of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream for exquisite finish. 


beauty, an ethereal blonde. 

Enchanting types . . . worlds apart in their in- 
dividual kind of charm, but alike in the fact that 
each is the acknowledged leader of her own dis- 
tinguished set. Alike, too, in that each possesses 
the most essential quality of feminine loveliness— 


See how lovely you are after just one treatment! 
For the first week the coupon brings you a delightful 
a: : supply of all four preparations. 
an exquisite complexion. 

How do these girls guard the beauty of their 
lovely skins? Each frankly acknowledges her 
debt to Pond’s. Each on her dressing table gives 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Mail coupon with 10c for trial 
size of all 4 Pond’s preparations. 
Ponp’s Extract Co., Dept.G 
167 Brock Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


the place of honor to the Two Creams, the dainty 
Tissues, the restorative Freshener. Name : b 

These four preparations used so successfully by Street aa : ne 
blonde, brunette, and Titian beauty, should be Ce iia i 





Made in Canada 


Pond’s Preparctions in the lovely gift containers used 


She Ponds Way tO Beauly 


All rights reserved by Pond’s Fxtract Company 











Above, a pir of the new gloves by 
Nicolet. These are in fine beige 
suede with four buttons. The 
design on the cuff is perforated. 
Below, Lelong evolves a tweed 
effect in grey and white jersey. 
As will be seen, the ensemble idea 
still persists. 





The Ensemble Idea 
Runs to Seventeen 
in a Suit Case! 
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Mary Wyndham 


a strategic point for one who 

has to do with fashion, nearby 
Cannes and Nice and Juan les Pins. 
It is an old, old battlemented town 
with walls and square towers, red 
yellow in the sun. set high above the 
Mediterranean. It is strategic, be- 
cause one can sink back into its 
drowsiness as into a cushion, and 
know that the smart places where 
one’s work is are not too far away 

It is just a pleasant swoop down 
a road like glass from one’s neat inn 
with its old creaking sign, its back 
court lined with mimosa bushes, its 
balustrade overlooking the sea, and 
set out with great earthen crocks 
spilling gorgeous flowers. Just a 
swallow’s swoop and a few breath- 
taking turns, and there you are 
right in the middle of the Croisette 
at Cannes. 

Eleven o’clock or thereabouts and 
Everybody and Nobody are come 
out to dawdle once or twice along 
the promenade, from the white 
chunk of a Casino (which reminds 
one of a wedding cake) down to 
where the smart shops end. Those 
shops are like band-boxes, scrawled 
with names from the Place Vendome 
and round-abouts. 

Rather picturesque the parade up 
and down; Algerians in yellow and 
red turbans, striped nighties and 
bedroom slippers, loaded down with 
Oriental rugs from Lancashire looms; 
vendors of smoked glasses and arti- 
ficial pearls, millions of them like 
bothersome flies;Sisters of Charity 
scurrying along, their big capes flop- 
ping and their rosaries swaying; old 
gentlemen, fiercely bearded, strut- 
ting along under green sunshades; 
billowing French dowagers with- 
crag-like noses and faint mustaches, 
upholstered in rusty black; near- 
sailors from the smart yachts riding 
out beyond where the small boats 
fuss at their moorings. Smart folk 
are present from here, there and 
everywhere, but so restrained is the 
elegance now-a-days, that they are 
rather lost (Continued on page 44) 


I BEGAN this letter"in Antibes, 
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Above, one of Nicolet’s new glove 
ideas, a beige suede pull-on with 
a brown embroidered flower motif 
on the back of the hand. Below, 
Les Angles ensemble by Mirande, 
in two tones of beige and one of 
brown. The jacket is sleeveless 
with a military cellar. 
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- beautiful women of New 
York’s smartest society are my clients. 
Their patronage is my reward for a life 
devoted to the art of manicuring. 

For fifteen years I have studied the 
care of the nails and hands, always striv- 
ing to achieve exquisite perfection .. . to 
impearl each fingertip with a jewel of 
dancing ray, to give nails an alluring, 
lustrous tint of the correct shade, and 
frame each one in a soft, pink cuticle 
curve of beauty. But the perfect polish 
for the nails eluded me. 

Then from Paris came the whisper that 
liquid polishes had been created. I tried 
all of them. But they failed to live up to 
my ideal. Some of them peeled or dulled 
in spots. Others gave the nails an un- 
natural tint that was too obvious. 

Then just when I despaired of ever 
realizing my ambitions, I discovered the 
Glazo Manicure. 

What a happy meeting it was! For at 
last I had the polish reflecting the beauty 
and loveliness which would delight my 
clientele, possibly the most fastidious in 


the world. 
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MISS ROSALINE DUNN 


Well-known authority on manicuring whose 
clientele is the most fastidious in the world. 


This marvelous Glazo Polish brings to 
nails and hands such enchanting loveli- 
ness! It gives the nails a lustrous tint that 


In 3 Brief Steps... this marvelous Glazo 
method bestows on hands the enchanting 
loveliness I have sought for 15 years. 


BY MISS ROSALINE DUNN 
























Lovely, Eloquent Hands... in 3 Brief Steps 
1. Work Glazo Cuticle Oil into the skin that 
borders the nail. It nourishes the cuticle and 
keeps it soft and clean. It fashions the cuticle 
curve of beauty. 

2. Cleanse the nail surface with Glazo Remover 
to prepare for the polish. 
5. Apply Glazo Liquid Polish. Ever so quickly 


it gives to nails a lovely lustre that lasts a week. 


A 


(Nhat Ihave found the Venreet MANICURE 


lasts perfectly for a whole week. Its radiant 
beauty makes the hands seem fairer. 

Lovely hands are becoming an American 
tradition. The Glazo Polish will keep 
your nails as perfectly groomed, as beauti- 
ful as if I were manicuring them for you, 
and the Glazo Cuticle Oil (for those who 
prefer, the Glazo Cuticle Cream) softens 
the cuticle and keeps it smooth, pink, and 
beautifully curved. 


Let me keep your hands lovely 


Just the merest word of interest will 
bring you the precious little lesson book 
I have prepared. It tells you how to hide 
the telltale traces of work and how to 
keep your hands youthful. 

Also, step by step, it explains the very 
latest method of manicuring the hands. 


7 gv 7 


You can obtain Glazo at all the better 
shops and stores. Its price, including 
the remover, 50c. Canadian Distributor: 
John A. Huston Company, 468 King 
Street, W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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SILK POLKA DOTS AND ONE-‘TONE WOOLENS 
Combine With Solid Colors for Smart Midsummer 
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A “Cavendish” hat from John D. Ivey in cameo pink Another “‘Cavendish”’ hat, in navy felt with metallic trim. From Goulding comes this rose blush felt hat trimmed with 
belting ribbon harmonizes well with a Roger silk costume In the Northway outfit, the flare skirt in navy flat crépe separate bands of wine, rose blush and navy. The Billie 
combining white, two-piece, sleeveless dress and polka includes side pleats. The girdle of the sand and blue Burke dress in natural kasha is trimmed with flat crépe a 
dot scarf in the rose tones, from Livingston & Scott. polka dot tunic ts equally effective as a scarf. appliqué in vividly contrasting color—in this case red. 
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© Flit and flies never live in the same 
Z a room together. Flit spray clears the 
house of every disease-bearing fly and 


mosquito in a few moments. It 
searches out the cracks where roaches, 
bed bugs and ants hide and breed, 
destroying their eggs. Fatal to insects, 
harmless to you. Will not stain. 





Do not confuse Flit with any other 
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mos qui oes product. Greater killing power in- 
sures satisfaction with Flit. One of 
the largest corporations in the world 
Cc hi guarantees Filit to kill insects, or mon- 
ey back. Bu: Flit and a Flit sprayer | 
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Canadian Distributors “The yellow can 


FRED. J. WHITLOW & CO., LIMITED with the black band” 


165 Dufferin Street, Toronto 
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THERE'S BEAUTY IN THE BEADING OF THE BAG 


An Interesting and Effective Summer Handicraft 


S ONE of the high notes of the smart street costume, 
the handbag, is enjoying a prominence it has never 
known before. It is not ‘sufficient that it be a 

utilitarian object, good in quality but a bit prosaic. Its 
choice must now appear to have been deliberate, as care- 
fully planned as the hat. 

The beaded bag has ridden in triumphantly on the very 
crest of this wave of bag-importance. It has provided not 
only a smart dress accessory,but a new and delightful handi- 
craft which has attracted even the woman who has never 
gone in very much for the gentle arts of stitchery. Bead 
work seems to have a fascination quite its own and the 
results pay one twofold; once in charming effect, and again 
in a material way, for the bag which may be made with a 
very modest outlay for materials, is costly indeed if one 
buys it in the exclusive shops which cater to such demands. 

We have become most familiar with the rather dainty 
type of knitted bag in which the small glass beads of 
various colorings, and others of cut steel, gunmetal, jet, 
silver and gold, are used. The wooden bead, however, 
which develops the smartest type of bag for the street en- 
semble and is quite the favorite of the mode, has been in 
much less general use. 

The wood-bead bag is shown in two ofits happiest develop- 
ments, on this page. One of these is a shopping bag of 
opulent size and remarkable chic. It is made of brown 
wooden beads, dully polished, and with a rather uneven 
coloring that lends a softly mottled effect. These beads 
seem to catch the light in a fascinating way and when 
mounted on brown tortoise-shell, are very rich in effect. 

The same bag might be developed in black wooden beads. 
These come in both dull and bright finish, and the tws are 
often very effectively combined in a conventiona! design. 
You can get the beads in most of the desirable colors. Some 
of these, as well as either the black or tlie Drown beads, will 
combine well with the wooden bead that comes in a “‘nat- 
ural” or golden beige color. This bead. bv the way, would 
make up very smartly by itself for the all -beige costume. 

It is this light-colored bead which is zombined with the 
brown beads in the smaller bag—one which would be very 
smart with the more formal ensemf.e. It also has been 
given the tortoise-shell mount. 

The shell, in a tone to blend with the beads, is the most 
harmonious frame to use with the brown and fawn tones. 
Black frames come in a number of types, including those of 
metal, and, of course, there are always the silver and gilt 
frames for bags of the lighter type. 

Many of these frames wil! have their own chain, but the 
crocheted bead rope is by ail odds, the most effective. It 
will be observed that th .ittle tab on these bags is also of 
the beads and silk, kaitte1 in any shape one chooses. 


The Basic S. ‘ich 


HETHER you 
knit your bag 
with small or laige 
beads, you can use 
one stitch as a ba3is 
for the plain designs 
that are straight- 
knitted. I shall try to 
explain this stitch 
clearly, and once 
you have mastered it, 
you can get a great 
many effects by the 
use of different beads 
and by the introduc- 
tion of design. I 
strongly advise using 
coarse thread and big 
beads for practice 
work, experimenting 
first with a plain ex- 
panse, then perhaps 
introducing checks, 
as shown in the piece 
of detail bead work 
illustrated. There is 
just a little knack to be 
mastered, a method of 
working out the way 
in which the beads 
must be threaded. 
String your beads 
on the knitting silk, 
using all one color for 
your earliest efforts, 
getting the plain effect 
shown in the larger 








By ANNETTE BLAKELY 


bag. Later, you can thread beads for work that shows a 
design. 

Cast on your stitches with a knitting silk, just as you 
would for any piece of plain knitting. The number of 
stitches will be regulated by the size of the bag you want 
and the size of beads and the weight of silk used. 

With your stitches cast, knit the first stitch then bring 
the thread forward, as if to purl. Slip 2 beads (or 1 or 3 
if you like, depending on their size), along this thread, 
close to the needle; put the thread once around the needle; 
purl 2 stitches together. This will leave the thread forward, 
as though to purl again. Slip 2 beads along the thread as 
before, bringing them close to the needle, then wrap the 
thread once around the needie and purl 2 together. Repeat 
this bringing forward of the 2 beads, putting the thread 
around the needle once and purling 2 stitches together, 
until you reach the last stitch on the row, which must not 
be purled but knitted plain. This completes the bead row. 

The next row is done in just the same way but with the 
silk alone. not bringing forward any beads. Knit the first 
stitch, bring thread forward as though to purl; wind thread 
around the needle completely, ending with the thread 
forward again as though to purl; purl 2 stitches together. 
This /eaves the thread forward; *put it once around the 
needle and purl two together*; repeat from * to *, to end 
of row, knitting the last stitch plain instead of purl. 

This is the whole story, as far as the plain stitch is 
concerned. 
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Pattern, if pattern is to appear, must be managed by 


proper threading of the beads. Two of the bags illustrated 
for you show respectively a stripe and a check design—the 
latter being shown in clear detail in the working sample. 
The check offers one of the simplest ways of introducing 
design, but, of course, the bead books will show you any 


amount of more complicated ones to which you can grad- 
uate. Nothing, however, supersedes these easier designs in 
smartness and in usefulness. 

If you are following a design, you will have to string 
your beads so that the contrasting color will come forward 
on the thread at exactly the right point. A mistake in 
threading will throw out the design 

Taking, as an example, the bit of needlework which is 
still on the needle in our picture (held on by corks, for of all 
kinds of knitting this is the very worst in which to drop a 
stitch); it is worked out to show you the detail of a design in 
squares; 2 beads are brought forward on the thread at a 
time and you will notice that the pairs of beads are grouped 
three pairs light, then three pairs dark. We must, therefore, 
string 6 light beads together, then 6 dark beads, 6 light, 6 
dark, and so on. The arithmetic does not stop here, tor in 
order to have a nicely balanced pattern, we arrange to have 
squares of the same color at the two ends of the row. This 
will mean that, after knitting a bead row ending with 6 
black beads, and knitting back with the plain silk, we shal! 
have to begin the next row with 6 more dark beads. Se this 
has to be figured out in advance and the beads strung 
accordingly, alternating 6 until the end of each row, when 
12 of the color must be strung together, in order to give the 
first six for the next bead row in the same color, as the last 
six of the row of beads that preceded it. If you will study 
the picture, you will see quite plainly how this is worked out. 


The Large Shopping Bag 


HE actual bag illustrated here has given four years of 

service, and is still gathering admiration wherever it 
goes. It is made of the plain brown wooden beads, in which 
the color varies enough to give character to the bag—a 
softly shaded effect. 

A side of this bag is 12 inches in depth and about 11 
inches across the bottom, unstretched. As shown in the 
picture, a change was made from bringing the beads for- 
ward in pairs, to bringing them sing/y, in the top section, 
in order to make the bag a little narrower to fit into the 
frame. This is not really necessary however; the same rule 
could be followed to the top and the slight fulness disposed 
of when putting the knitting into the frame. 

A little tab is knitted separately and, basted in place 
before mounting the bag. 


Following a Design 


"| Be experienced 
bead-worker will 
not hesitate to make 
her own design, and 
for it she will make a 
chart by which she will 
string her beads. Be- 
fore one reaches this 
stage, however, it is 
well to get a bead book 
and selecting one of its 
designs, learn how to 
follow the chart by 
which it is evolved. 
Once the chart has be- 
come a familiar factor, 
one is better able to 
tackle the making of a 
chart. Having reached 
that stage, it is pos- 
sible to take any piece 
of cross-stitch or simi- 
lar design and adapt 
it to beading with the 
utmost simplicity. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Two bags in large brown 

and beige wooden beads. 

Both are mounted on 
tortoise-shell rims. 
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PLUSH —The Supreme Motor Car Upholstery 









From an actual photograph of one of the 
smart new Chrysler ‘‘72” sedans, finished 
in Oriental Plush. 


You are entitled to this luxury 
im your motor cat... 


When you step into a modern-day enclosed 
car, it is like entering a luxurious drawing- 
room. Rich fabrics such as have graced the 
finest furniture for centuries—color harmon- 
ies that reflect old masters’ touches—comfort 
only comparable with the finest Chesterfield 

-and, particularly if the upholstery be 
Oriental ?!::s!, durability beyond expectation. 


lcach year finds more enclosed cars uphol- 
stered in Oriental Plush, because more manu- 


facturers and owners agree that it is the ideal 
fabric. It wears like the car itself—it doesn’t 
soil—and it keeps its fine animate lustre until 
the car’s last day. 

You need not pay a premium for Oriental 
Plush if you specify it when you purchase 
vour next Chrysler, Studebaker, McLaughlin- 
3uick, Oakland, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, Durant, 
or Chevrolet (except coach). The ORI- 
ENTAL TEXTILES COMPANY, Limited, 
Oshawa, Canada. 


ORIENTAL PLUSH 


Its Beauty Lasts 
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The Canadian National Exhibition is 





tion; displaying al 
product; costing annually to stage over 
$1,000,000 ; and representing a land and 
building value of $15,000,000. 
T the 1928 Canadian National 
Exhibition, everyone may cer- 
tainly expect a more entertaining, 
delightful and diversified pro- 
gramme than ever before to fit- 
tingly mark this 50th Anniversary 
Year. 


Here are a few of the hundreds of 
features: H. M. Royal Air Force 
Band (Eng.), and other famed 
musical organizations; 1,500 per- 
formers on world’s largest stage; 
Famed 2,200 Voice Exhibition 
Chorus; First showing 1929 Mo- 
tor Cars; International Air Craft 
Display ; Displays from the world 
over; The outstanding Sporting 
Event of the year— 


The 3rd Wrigley 


Marathon Swim 
for the World Championship, 
$50,000 purse: and an Amateur 
Sports Programme rivalling an 
Olympiad. 


Send for descriptive folders of the Golden 
Jubilee Year Canadian National Exhibition, 
Toronto, August 24th to September 8th. 


THOMAS BRADSHAW, 


H. W. WATERs, 
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By VIVIAN LEE 


Betty’s frock (469) 
is of delicate pink 
voile with while 
front panel and 
sleeves to match. 
$2.20, including 
ot! Fast floss. 


Dorothy’s dress 
(465) ts in soft blue 


voile with panties to / 
match. $2.90, in- / fe. 
cluding Boil Fast pS eH g 
floss. ' ] a a 
~OS en > : 


Alice’s (466) is a 
frock of gay Tose 
lawn with clever yoke 


Qj ©& 


President 


General Manager 


effect. 


floss. 


OTHERS are just little girls grown up, 
when it comes to planning dresses for 
their own small daughters. Seeing the 

exquisite little frocks of to-day one realizes 
that the treasured dolls of childhood could 
not have been dressed more exquisitely. 
Voile, lawn, batiste and gay prints are 
favorite fabrics and it seems every iovely 
dress-up frock has a bit of decorative em- 
broidery used in a way that will give the 
dress just the necessary amount of trim- 
ming, give mother joy in the making, and 
make the little girl who owns it very proud 
indeed. 


Daintiness in seams and finishes are 
necessary to lovely frocks, such as shown 
here. The ones I have selected for you are 
appropriate for church, for the afternoon 
party, or to go visiting in. The dresses are 
all too nice really for school wear, but are 
just right for the evening or “dress up” 
occasions. Each little garment has its own 
style features and each its own points in be- 
comingness. Those for Alice and Dorothy 
are a little more party-like than either 
Betty’s or Vera’s dresses. In considering 
these little frocks, think of your own little 
girl, and which dress would be most becom- 
ing to her. 


Betty’s, Vera’s and Dorothy’s frocks are 


| cut in sizes 2 to 6. Alice’s frock can be had 


in sizes 2 and 3 only. 


$2.40, in- 
cluding Boil Fast 


Ctice 


Vera’s (524) is a \ 
perky bloomer frock,  \ 
made of red and 
white figured tub- + 
fast dimity. $3.56 ) 
inluding Boil Fast 

floss. 


DOROTHY 


This is a becoming, dainty, soft blue, 
voile party frock, with pantie combination 
to match—worthy of your best stitches. 
There are gatherings at the neck under a 
stitched band of double blue voile, and 
brief sleeves. A delightful little pocket 
made of yellow lawn for easy appliqué and 
embroidery in delicate colors is a clever trim. 
A drop-seat combination and panties with 
cuff bands (no elastic to bind the legs) add 
comfort to this already charming frock for a 
very young miss. There are little flower 
clusters to be embroidered along the skirt 
scallops, the side of the dress, and the sleeves 
in shades of yellow, pink, rose, blue and 
green. Narrow ecru lace at the edges gives 
an effect of daintiness. 


BETTY 


This is a perfect frock for summer days, 
made of delicate pink voile. White voile 
front panel and sleeves to match with 
tailored finishes of French blue bindings, 
are all stitched in place, and give individ- 
uality to this lovely little frock that needs 
but the mother’s own hand-embroidery to 
make it complete. Simple smocking at 
neck, done in pink and blue, make an 
attractive finish, especially for a frock so 
simply smart as this one. 
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| GAY SUMMER FROCKS FOR LITTLE GIRLS 


To Wear in the Evening and at Parties 











\\ Ueno. 


\ 


524 


VERA 


There is a smartness in this perky bloomer 
frock, made of colorful red and white 
figured, tub-fast dimity. Four rows of shirr- 
ing at the shoulders hold the fulness. Gay 
red bindings are sewed in place to trim the 
neck, sleeves, and hem. Just the right shade 
of red material is also included for the snug 
little appliquéed poppy pocket. The em- 
broidery design is done in red, yellow, green 
and black. Matching bloomers are finished 
with knee bands of self material. The dress 
is practically made for you. It will be ready 
for wear when you have put the finishing 
stitches in place. 


ALICE 


Every little mite will want to wear this 
frock of gay rose lawn with clever yoke 
effect and tiny puff sleeves The pleats are 
in place at each side of the yoke, giving 
fulness, and there is smart hemstitching at 
shoulders, yoke, armholes and cuffs. ‘This 
is all done for you, making it possible to 
complete the dress in a very short time. 
The simple scalloping at neck, and cuffs in 
blue, gives the desirable daintiness. Little 
floral sprays embroidered in pink, blue and 
green make this frock just bright enough 
with color. 


For procedure in securing these embroidery patterns, see instructions on page 50 
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A Dressmaking Revolution! 


The Only 
All-Canadian 
Pattern 
Service 





KUIT-EEZI 










CVattems 


A New Method that makes 
Home Dressmaking as 
simple as ABC 





ret “a Bega uie 


one 





We Introduce to Canadian Women the very 
Latest Innovation in the World of Dress 


All-in-One-Sheet Patterns Take 
the Last Element of Guess Work 
Out of Dressmaking 


OMEN who have 

for many years 

coped with puzz- 
ling and complicated loose 
tissue patterns will be de- 
lighted with the new Kut-Eezi pattern service. 

It is a new, effective and simple way of dress 
making. With it cutting-out fears are removed and 
the results are as satisfactory as if an expert custom 
cutter had arranged your material. 

The illustration above shows you how Kut-Eezi 
patterns are printed—all on one stout sheet of paper. 
All you have to do is buy 
the exact length and width 
of material stated, lay the 
pattern on top of it, then 


Please send me full information regarding your patterns and how I 
can make my own dresses; also please send me your July Style Sheet. 
ZI understand this places me under no obligation whatsoever. 


cut through both paper and Dean Sirs: 
material along the printed | 
lines. There is not even a 
chance of going wrong. 


The Kut-Eezi pattern 


ion as moose Genk ovale he 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR STYLE SHEET — -rrrrsssssssreeeseseeeesnenenanene 


FOUR PAGE STYLE SHEET FREE! 
KUT-EEZI PATTERN SERVICE 
Room 202, 92 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 


BME Li ascietsilicbcdnipdecinescenteatesiclaeedapaiisdaaladin tad 


can be made. It doesn’t 
require the advice of 
an expert dressmaker 
to interpret its signs, or 
to lay it out for cutting, 
All that has been done for you. 


It requires less material than the old fashioned 
tissue pattern. 


It does not matter whether the material is plain 
or striped, as the patterns are so arranged that, with 
striped material, the stripes will fall correctly. There is 
a range of size choice too, as, by following the different 
printed lines, three different 
sized garments can be cutout. 

Kut-Eezi patterns mean 
. that all the thinking and lay- 
out are done for you by 
professional cutters and de- 
signers. The finished garment 
therefore has the distinctive- 
ness and fashion of tailor 
made goods. 
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Exercises for 
Rejuvenation and 


Health 
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Exercises which stretch the spine, 

if properly carried out, will ina 

few weeks work wonders in face 
and figure 


THE PROMISE OF BEAUTY 


What Everyone Wants is to be Vital and to Enjoy 
Life~as Long as it Lasts 


By MAB 


CIENTISTS are telling us that before 

long their discoveries will add another 

fifteen or twenty years to the biblical 
span of life. This is cheering news provided 
that we will be able to enjoy these added 
years mentally and physically. If it could 
be so arranged that such years could be 
tucked in somewhere in early life, say at the 
age of twenty-five, and would continue as a 
sort of extension course of that one year, 
without giving any physical record of wear 
and tear, how wonderful that would be! 

Young and old and middle-aged—especi- 
ally the middle aged—all want youth and 
beauty. An amazing number of people are 
willing to take tedious treatments or suffer 
the excruciating pain that skin lifting and 
other ruses to cheat nature impose, if they 
can be made to believe that by so doing they 
can achieve youth or beauty, or both. And 
all the time it may be that what is required 
is merely stimulation and relaxation, both 
of which we can give ourselves. Most of us, 
however, are too lazy to work out our own 
physical salvation. 

Did you ever watch a child trying to get 
something which was beyond its reach? It 
does not merely stretch its arms to get the 
object, but it brings all its muscles into play 
in the effort. A child does not know the 
meaning of still postures. In youth, stimula- 
tion predominates, but as the years go by 
enthusiasm grows stale and we sag and 
neglect to help Mother Nature keep us 
young. Then sooner or later we wake up to 
the fact that we are paying for such neglect; 
our faces have lost the promise of beauty. 
and our figures are somewhat over curved 
and have not the spring of other days; that 
in fact, we have lost the magic of youth. 

When this awakening comes, some of us 
accept what we are pleased to call ‘‘the 
inevitable,” but others who see no virtue 
in submissively accepting things as they are. 
rush frantically to a beauty doctor or a 
masseuse demanding that they be immedi- 
ately restored. In many cases the efforts of 
these two exponents of rejuvenation are 
fairly helpful, but in order to maintain a 





perfect adjustment between stimulation and 
relaxation, which are the requirements for 
youth, it is necessary to take ourselves 
personally in hand and exercise intelligently 
and regularly. 

A teacher of calisthenics tells me that 
exercises which stretch the spine, if properly 
and regularly carried out, will in a few weeks 
work wonders in face and figure, and her 
own appearance exemplifies the truth of her 
statement. These exercises which follow are 
a bit strenuous but they are most rejuvenat- 
ing. They will have a special appeal to the 
lazy, as most of them can be taken in bed, 
and consequently there will be no excuse for 
omitting them from the daily regime. 

First of all, as you lie flat on your back, 
in the morning, reach your arms above your 
head as far as possible and stretch, pushing 
the feet down and the head up. Stretch in 
every way as far as you possibly can until the 
sluggishness of sleep goes from you and you 
feel thoroughly awake. 

The first exercise is particularly for the 
spine. Lie flat on your back and bend the 
knees, raising the body on the tips of the toes 
and holding the torso up until only the head, 
shoulders and toes are resting on the bed. 
Relax and repeat this many times. It is a 
wonderful exercise for limbering up the 
muscles that usually lie dormant. 

For that unpleasant outward-bound ab- 
dominal curve, there is no better exercise 
than that of lying flat on the back and 
making an angle of the body by raising the 
legs slowly and as slow!y letting them fall, 


keeping the head down and the chin up. 

Another fine exercise for the spine is to lie 
flat on the back and raise the legs, bending 
the knees. Then peddle furiously as though 
riding a bicycle. 

Try to make the small of your back touch 
the bed as you lie flat. Work it like a con- 
certina; raise it up, let it touch the bed, then 
relax and repeat at least twenty times. It 
is amazing what this exercise will do to 
establish a straight front and a slim waist. 

A splendid exercise for the eyes, neck and 
spine, and one that sends the blood coursing 
through the veins, is to lie flat on the back 
—without a pillow—(all these exercises 
should be taken without a pillow) and raise 
the head slowly, describing a circle with it, 
stretching the neck muscles as the head 
goes round. This exercise should be done 
from left to right and then from right to left, 
at least ten times in each direction, increas- 
ing the number daily. 

An exercise that is included in almost 
every worth-while course of physical de- 
velopment, brings into action almost every 
part of the body. It is particularly good for 
the spine. Lie flat on the back, and keeping 
the legs stiff and straight, raise the upper 
body from the waist and bend forward try- 
ing to touch the feet with the finger tips, 
keeping the chin raised as high as possible. 
Repeat ten times, rest and begin again. 

Watch your breathing during these exer- 
cises. Breathe regularly, easily and deeply, 
so that there is expansion of the diaphragm 
as well as of the chest. 


So much for stimulation. Let us now 
consider how to maintain a proper balance, 
with repose. The best medium for this pur- 
pose is the bath, which should be as hot as 
can be borne with comfort. To aid in relaxa- 
tion, add some fragrant essence to the water. 
Lie in this bath for at least fifteen minutes. 
or for as long as you are comfortable and 
lulled to rest. This induces perspiration, and 
in addition, it irons away the worn lines. 
Such baths are most beneficial when fol- 
lowed by rest, but if that is impossible, a 
sponge or rinse off with cold water will give 
the “million dollar’ feeling. 

In the summer time, there is no better 
exercise than swimming, and this can be 
learned by anyone—young or old. The only 
thing that keeps human beings from being 
at home in the water is fear. More than half 
the business of swimming is proper breath- 
ing, and when this is learned, one usually 
swims automatically. This method of 
exercise is not unlike those already pre- 
scribed, as one lies on the weter for its 
accomplishment, but swimming has the 
added advantage of combining a bath with 
the exercise, and also of being carried on in 
the open air. 

What everyone wants is to be vital and to 
enjoy life—all its fun and fervor, as long as 
it lasts; and proper stimulation and relaxa- 
tion will make this possible. The exercises 
which I have given will not take more than 
ten or at most fifteen minutes out of every 
twenty-four hours. Even the busiest of us 
wastes more time than this every day, and 
surely it is very little to spend for something 
that will give greater vitality, greater poise 
and better health, and will make these 
returns in a few weeks’ time, if intelligently 
and regularly carried out. Take the little 
time out of your days for youth and beauty. 


Also watch your diet! Very little meat, 
much fruit, vegetables and salads, are your 
best choice. Eat brown bread and drink 
buttermilk. All these things help us to 
trick the years. Resolve to add years to 
youth and begin to do it to-day! 
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Then, having entirely regained her con- 
fidence by these means, she tripped gaily 
up to the hall-porter. : 

“Which is Mr. Barrett’s flat?” she asked 
with a smile. 

“Mr. Barrett has given up his flat, miss.”’ 

Marjorie regarded him blankly. “Mr. 
Barrett—given up—his flat?” she echoed, 
“When?” 

“Yesterday morning, miss. His man came 
to me and told me that Mr. Barrett was 
leaving, and wasn’t coming back. He give 
me the key, and told me to send any en- 
quiries to his uncle, miss.” 

Marjorie stood gazing at him. Once more 
the world seemed to have come to an end. 

“But has he left no address—for letters or 
anything?” she stammered. 

“None at all, miss. I asked his man, and 
he said he didn’t think there’d be any—at 
least, none that his master would want sent 
on. Will you leave your name and address, 
miss, in case?”’ 

For some moments, Marjorie stood still 
gazing before her with eyes thatsaw nothing. 
All her cherished little schemes seemed sud- 
denly to have fallen into dust at her feet. 
All she could see was Monty, penniless now 
through his generous act toher . . . 

“IT should like to leave a note for him,”’ she 
said very slowly, “in case he happened to 
call here.”’ 

“Certainly, miss,’’ with alacrity, for 
Marjorie was young and pretty, and ex- 
pensively dressed, and the _hall-porter 
scented a romance . . . possibly a sub- 
stantial tip. “Will you sit down here and 
write it, miss? I’ll be sure and see Mr. 
Barrett gets it if ever he calls.” 

In that tiny porter’s office, Marjorie sat 
biting the end of her pen. It was gradually 
being brought home to her that yet another 
serial story, wherein the hero and heroine 
are parted for seventeen long instalments, 
was already in the making. And what was 
worrying her was how to prevent it. Finally 
she plunged. 


I do so want to see you. Your beast of 
an uncle has been to see me to-day, and 
I am simply miserable! 


Here”she paused. Finally, because no girl 
when she is in love considers it entirely 
necessary to speak the truth, she went on: 


I am always to be found every Wednes- 
day morning, between twelve and twelve- 
thirty at 942 Oxford Street. Please come 
and meei me there one day, and at any 
rate let me know that you have forgiven 
me! Marjorie. 


She read over the letter, blotted it, glanced 
up for a moment. The hall-porter with his 
back turned toward her was contemplating 
the opposite side of the street with thought- 
ful interest. Marjorie lifted the letter to 
her lips . : 

The hall-porter stood watching her as she 
drove away. In his hand lay a pound note, 
and a puzzled expression on his face. 

“Cleared out in a ’urry!”’ he soliloquized, 
still gazing after Marjorie with puzzled 
eyes. ‘Runnin’ away from that! Blimey! 
Some blokes want pleasin’!”’ 


O’N A seat in Hyde Park a young man 
sat reading a newspaper. A prosperous 
looking young man he was, with all those 
outward and visible signs that indicate 
leisured wealth or the success that comes 
from the pursuit of shady habits. His tweed 
suit was well cut, his boots irreproachable, 
his Trilby hat was set at a West End angle. 
At the side of him lay a new pair of gloves, 
and a gold-headed cane. Beneath him laya 
huge Alsatian, blinking contentedly in the 
morning sun. 

“Come on, you old scoundrel,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘and let’s go and do a spot of 
dough-diggin’. We will hie us, first of all to 
2, Barron Square—I hope it won’t be barren, 
old man—where dwells one, R. Hodges, who 
wishes all and sundry to know that he 
desires a smart young man, accustomed to 
travellin’, who has plenty of confidence, and 
is able to talk. Cuthbert,” cheerily, “he 
must have known I was lookin’ for a job 
when he wrote out that advertisement! 
Have you ever seen a smarter young man? 
Have I not travelled the West End at all 


hours of the night and morning? And as to 
my confidence and capacity to talk —my 
© : 

lad, it’s almost a shame to take the money. 


Forward!” 

R. Hodges’ temper, never of the class 
that is labelled A.1., was slightly jagged at 
the edges on this particular morning. He 
had already interviewed half a dozen pros- 
pective travellers, and not one of them had 
come up to the standard of his requirements. 
And as he merely wanted one who would 
do four times the amount of work of any 
ordinary man for one quarter of the wages, 
he considered himself monstrously ill-used. 
A large, florid-faced, snappy looking man, 
was R. Hodges. He had wiry, iron-gray hair, 
a moustache like a discarded hearth-brush, | 
and a voice that badly wanted sand-paper- | 
ing. When Monty was shown into the room, 
he looked up from his papers with a scow! | 
of welcome. 

“Well?” 

Monty, however, full of the confidence- | 
and-able-to-talk idea, advanced brightly, 
hand outstretched, and a smile irradiating 
his face. 

“Good mornin’,’”’ he murmured sweetly, 
with the soothing note in his voice of a wood- 
pigeon that has just laid an egg. “I’m| 
delighted to see you, don’t you know, and 
by jupiter you’re lookin’ well—what! Isn’t 
it a toppin’ day, eh! I said to myself as I 
came along the jolly old street, ‘What a 
mornin’ for dear old work! In weather like 
this when one sallies forth full of bath- 
salts and bacon, one has no sympathies 
with the jolly old drones, has one?”’ 

He paused modestly for the round of 
applause he felt sure would come at his 
brilliant opening. But R. Hodges merely 
made clicking noises in his throat. 

Monty, not a whit discouraged, sailed in 
again, prepared to lay all his goods on the 
table. ‘‘You’re a worker you know,” he 
went on admiringly, ‘I can see it in every 
line of you. So was your father too, and his 
father before him. You want a traveller, 
don’t you? Well, here he is! Virgin soil, and 
right off the jolly old ice. Going—going— 
gone! Thank you, sir!” 

He dropped into a chair, and gazed 
pleasantly at the now purple visage of 
R. Hodges, who was regarding him as en- 
couragingly as the belle of the ball regards 
her partner when he upsets the claret cup 
over her pink frock. Then knitting his 
brows, as if a sudden inspiration had 
occurred to him, Monty began again. 

“Not quite the thing?” he queried in 
kindly tones, “Forgotten your Kruschen 
this mornin’, or—”’ 

R. Hodges leaped to his feet, foaming at 
the mouth. 

“Crystallized cockroaches!” he yelled, 
“‘Are you recruiting for Bedlam or have you 
slipped your keepers? Get out of here, and 
get out quick!” 

Monty got up from his chair, a puzzled 
expression on his face. “‘But—but don’t 
you want me to travel for you?” he asked. 

“Want you to—want you to—” words 
seemed to fail R. Hodges. He dropped 
heavily into a chair breathing hard. Then, 
“I suppose it’s not your fault,”’ he said at 
length. “It probably happened at birth. 
Your mother dropped you at birth, or 
Auntie put Cantharides in your dill-water 
by mistake. Go out quickly and tell Nursie 
to strap you in more tightly another time!” 

Monty put up his eyeglass and studied 
him thoughtfully. Three years of lazing 
round the West End had failed to teach him 
that the bright badinage of bar, night-club 
and smoking-room, had not yet found a foot- 
hold in commercial circles. But it was 
occurring to him all the same that his well- 
meaning intentions had skidded a little 
badly, and he was prepared to make allow- 
ances for R. Hodges. 

“If you were intendin’ to be funny,” he 
said, “‘I hope you will pardon my missin’ 
the point. If you are merely tryin’ to be 
rude—” 

“Oh, get out!’”’ snapped the other, ‘I’m 
not looking for your type here!”’ 

Monty inclined his head. He saw his way | 
now. He walked across to the door, and 
opened it. 

“Cuthbert, my !ad!’’ he sang out. 
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LOVERS-FORM 


The Corset of Youth 


is the original and only recognized 
boneless corset in the world. Styled by 
youth, it has given to womankind a 
new smartness—pleasing proportion- 
ate lines to bust, waist and hips. 


LOVERS-FORM Corset offers to wo- 
mankind, whether she be slight of 
figure or heavy, a comforti.ble, beau- 
tifying, smoothing garment—soft as 
silk—yet adequate in controlling lines 
of the figure. 


LOVERS-FORM 
is the Corset of Youth 


and 
YOUTH IS STYLE 


Soft, pliant, LOVERS-FORM gives caress- 
ing support and a glorious sense of 
freedom. Flexible as a bit of silk, per- 
mits unhampered enjoyment of every 
kind of sport or activity—always stays 
in place—never advertises its presence. 
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-.. Wear 


LOVERS-FORM 
CORSET 


Takes years off your 
figure by giving pleas- 


ing proportionate 
lines to bust, waist 


and __sihips. Always 
gives beautiful, 
smooth lines—sitting, 
standing, bending, 
LOVERS-FORM is al- 
ways comfortable. 
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Priced according to quality and 
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30" to 50" bust. 


Seek out the Lovers-Form dealer, otherwise 
send us your bust, waist and hip measurements, 
your weight and height and we will see that 
your needs are taken care of immediately. Ask 
for dramatized booklet— ‘Youth is Style.” 


WOOLNOUGH CORSETIERS 
384 Yonge St., TORONTO (2), ONT. 








Shopping in the Home 


EFORE they go to the store to buy, Mr. and Mrs. Canadian Buyer do their 
shopping together at home. 
Shopping that way is a pleasure—no confusion, no noise, or other distractions 
but the sweet, peaceful seclusion of one’s “ain fireside.” It is there that the 
real decision is made as to what they can afford, what they need most and, finally, 
which they will buy. The actual purchase must wait on the answers to these 
questions. Once decided they know what they want and why. 


The Chatelaine will be a fireside shopping guide for the leading influential 
families in Canada. 
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The “Tourobe” 
from $22.50 


THE TOUROBE ... is 
large enough to hold seven 
dresses, four suits, lingerie, 
haberdashery and shoes and 
light enough to be carried 
as hand luggage . . . small 
enough to be kicked con- 
veniently under the berth or 
it may easily be attached to 
the running board of any 
” Car. 


THE AEROBE about 
20 inches square ... a mar- 
vellously convenient ward- 
robe case. Holds every- 
thing you need for the week- 
end trip . . . suits or frocks 
on hangers . . accessories 
in compartments. No muss- 
ing, no wrinkles. 


The TOUROBE and AEROBE are finished with 
coverings of Kemisuede or Fibre in the season’s 
newest and smartest colors. See these new pieces 
of Langmuir Luggage at all the better stores or 
write us direct for catalogue “T.A.F.” 





Look * the Langmuir-Hartm 
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EVERY CANADIAN BOY 
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and address to TH® MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 143 
University Ave., Toronto 2, for further particulars and a 

free start in business. 
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One Good Turn 


Continues 


was destined to play in the dilemma, 


| Marjorie lay in the hammock in her garden. 





| 





| even though she might have 


others, she was under no 


| pleasantly conscious as all 


On the afternoon of the day when diplomatic 
relations between Uncle Ebenezer and 
Monty had finally been broken off, she was 


| deliberating at some length on the problem 
| of her marriage. 


Actually, despite the obvious difficulties 
with which it was bristling. she was finding 
it a deliciously intriguing problem. First of 
all, it was altogether new and delightful to 
be in love. While to be married securely to 


| the man with whom she was in love—for 


evidence, she had the little gold ring, which 
was amusing her at the moment, as she 
twirled it ’round and ’round 
her finger—was even more 
delightful still. For Mar- 
jorie was altogether an up- 
to-date young woman, and 
her mirror had allowed her 
no mis-apprehensions on the 
security of her position. For 


hesitated to allow it to 


such false modesty as re- 
gards admitting her pretti- 
ness to herself. She was 


beautiful young women 

should be, that her eyes 

were distinctly attractive, that her mouth 
was eminently kissable, and that her com- 
plexion needed no more additions than the 
customs of modern society demanded from 
its daughters, if they would conform to 
recognized habits. 

Reviewing all this as she lay there, she 
found it by no means unsatisfactory. It 
seemed to reassure her that, in her task of 
permanently amusing a strangely acquired 
husband, she was at any rate fairly well 
equipped. At the same time, she realized 
equally well that, in the job confronting her 
she lay under a certain handicap. And the 
question was, how to remove it. 

It was certainly difficult. There was al- 
ways the thought—she hardly believed it 
though it had to be allowed for—that Monty 
was not so anxious to live with her, as she 
was to live with Monty. And there was the 
even more disturbing thought that, at the 
first overtures on her part, Monty—how- 
ever much in love he might be with her— 
would promptly imagine that she was mak- 
ing such a move, partly out of pity for him. 
Which might easily have the effect of driv- 
ing him into the wilds of some foreign and 
remote country. 

“No!” murmured Marjorie, thoughtfully, 
“T must go very carefully to work. I’ll send 
him my photo as a start. I’ll have a really 
nice one taken . . . put in a nice silver 
frame, and write across it—Ah! what shall 
I write across it?” 

It took a lot of deciding. Her inclination 
suggested, “Your loving little wife, Mar- 
jorie,”’ but remembering that Monty inight 
not possibly be in love with her, she decided 
that it would be obviously unfair to stress 
the marital link. Finally, she came to the 
conclusion that, ‘‘Always yours, Marjorie,” 
following as it did the accepted tradition of 
modern girlhood, and meaning everything 
or nothing at all, would best fit the bill. 

And it was at that moment that she saw 
Uncle Ebenezer coming across the lawn. 

Marjorie sat up in her hammock. Uncle 
Ebenezer was the very last person she 
wanted to see. At the same time it crossed 
her mind that his only reason for calling so 
soon must be to apologize to her for his 
recent rudeness. Therefore, as he drew near, 
she produced her prettiest smile and held 
out a friendly hand. 

“‘How nice of you to call,”’ she said, “‘I felt 
sure you would. After all it’s silly to quarrel, 
isn’t it?” 

Uncle Ebenezer glared. Marjorie’s express- 
ion changed and she got up slowly from 
the hammock. 

“I don’t love your manners,” she said, 


cuttingly. 


“I came to tell you,” barked Uncle 





1 from page 13 


Ebenezer, ‘that I know the man you’ve 
married—know him very well, what’s 
more.” 

Marjorie’s pretty lips curved into a con- 
temptuous smile. 

“You're ahead of me,’ 
don’t!” 

‘“‘He’s my nephew!” flung out the old man. 

Marjorie gave a start. But she recovered 
herself in a moment, prepared to go down 
fighting. 

‘‘He has my sympathy,” she said sweetly. 

‘‘Has he?” he hurled back at her, beside 
himself with fury. ‘“‘Then maybe he’ll have 
it more when [| tell you that he was my heir 
—was, mark you? Now that 
he’s tricked you into marry- 
ing him, or you’ve tricked 
him—lI don’t care tuppence 
which it is—he can starve in 
the gutter for all I care. 
You can’t help him, and I 
won’t. Now you know what 
you’ve done, and I congrat- 
ulate you!” 

For the space of seconds 
Marjorie studied him fix- 
edly without a word. ‘You 
mean you’ve thrown him 
over for good and all?” she 
demanded, hardly above 
her breath 

“You never spoke a truer word in your 
life.” 

“Because he married me?”’ 

‘The intuition of your sex is marvellous,” 
with ponderous sarcasm. 

Marjorie’s eyes narrowed and her hands 
clenched involuntarily. Then, without 
another word, she swung herself quietly 
into the hammock, crossed her legs with 
extreme deliberation, adjusted her skirts to 
a nicety, and picked up her book. 

“You're pleased no doubt,” suggested 
Uncle Ebenezer, nettled by this cool, con- 
temptuous indifference. 

Marjorie suffered her eyes to wander 
over him negligently. 

“Yes,” she answered calmly, “I’m pleased 
I haven’t married you . . . more pleased 
than I can say! Don’t bang the gate when 
you go out—gardener doesn’t like it!”’ 

She watched him stump furiously away, 
watched him as he banged the gate . 
watched him as he got into his car. All her 
happy little dream castles had tumbled into 
ruins about her, and the world had suddenly 
gone dark, for she knew the full significance 
of Uncle Ebenezer’s words. She remembered 
all that Monty had told her about himself 
. . . the racing car, Duke Chambers. 
She remembered too, how, when he had 
explained to her about the Good Turns—as 
he drove her home that first memorable 
afternoon—she had chaffed him about it. 
“Then I’m rather in the nature of a gilt- 
edged investment?” she had queried. And 
she remembered how Monty, suddenly 
serious, had answered, “It looks like it, I 
know, but please don’t think it’s entirely 
that! Even if there weren’t any money 
attached to it, I’d do it all the same!” And 
now remembering it all, she knew he’d 
meant every word of it . . 

She got up slowly from the hammock. 
She was very near tears now. Monty was 
ruined, and she alone was to blame! 

Ten minutes later she was sliding down 
the drive in her little two-seater. Exactly 
what she was going to do she wasn’t quite 
sure, but she was determined to see Monty 
at once. Being only nineteen she had all 
sorts of incoherent ideas chasing each other 
through her brain . . . mostly of the 
kind that usually provide excellent curtains 
to films. It seemed to her at the moment 
that, when Monty saw her in tears, he 
couldn’t fail to take her in his arms and 
swear nothing should ever part them. 

Reaching Duke Chambers she swung her- 
self out of the car, dived into her vanity 
bag, surveyed herself critically in her little 
hand-mirror, patted her hair into shape, 
<< had a small flirtation with her powder- 
puff. 
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be to upset the labor market of the entire 
world, he was quite satisfied with the 
financial outlook. 

The question of Marjorie, however, was a 
little more disquieting. It occurred to him 
now that, in cutting the Gordian knot as he 
had done, he had cut himself off irretriev- 
ably from Marjorie. And the idea that per- 
haps she might think he had done it deliber- 
ately, was not a nice one. 

“Yet after all,”’ he deliberated, “it won’t 
be for very long. Uncle Eb. is sure to tell 
her, and—”’ 

He stopped suddenly. This was a new 
idea altogether that had hitherto missed 
him. Marjorie would probably be worrying 
over it, too. She would consider herself 
responsible for his, Monty’s, downfall. 

‘“‘And yet,” he reflected with a smile, “‘it 
won’t, as I said before, be very long. As soon 
as I’ve got a job I can drop her a line under 
some excuse or another. Then we’ll both 
have the laugh over old Nunks.”’ 

It was a cheering thought. Monty went 
happily to bed that night, and dreamed 
that a deputation of London’s biggest 
financial magnates waited on him, and 
fought for his services. When he woke up 
in the morning he was surprised to find them 
missing. Instead, Cripps, with a cup of tea. 

‘“‘What’s up?”’ murmured Monty, sleepily. 

“It’s nine o'clock, sir.”’ 

“Is it? Well, I’m not goin’ to be Queen of 
the May or anythin’.” 

“You told me to call you at nine, sir,’ 
respectfully. ‘You said there were several 
firms you wished to call on, sir.” 

Monty endeavored to massage his eyes 
into active service. ‘‘So I did!’’ he answered 
crossly. “‘I’ll get up right now, Cripps.” 

Saying which he turned over and went to 
sleep again. 


DVERSITY, like wealth, marriage, or 
drink, affects mankind in many and 
varied ways. Six weeks had elapsed since 
Monty had shaken off the dust of Duke 
Chambers from his feet, but in that six 
weeks many things had happened. During 
them Monty had made some strange and 
surprising discoveries. The first and most 
startling of them all was that the value of 
that supposedly gilt-edged security, known 
to the world as Montague Charles Ans- 
truther Barrett, had been horribly over- 
estimated. It had been offered to the public 
now for six solid weeks at steadily reduced 
figures, and so far had not solicited a single 
bid. 

The discoveries that automatically fol- 
lowed this one might. in many cases, have 
been disastrous. In Monty’s case, however, 
they were somewhat the reverse. They 
helped to open his eyes to quite a lot of 
things which. it seemed to him, he had up to 
then overlooked. They began to drive in on 
him the painful, yet generally accepted fact, 
that though billiards, bridge, poker, a 
reputation for selecting a recherché dinner, 
and an ability for exceeding the speed limit, 
may be excellent and praiseworthy accom- 
plishments in themselves, yet as market- 
able commodities they are a trifle over- 
rated. Side by side with this discovery 
came, too, the even more alarming one, that 
viewed with the experienced eyes of labor, 
Montague Charles Anstruther Barrett was 
about as useless as a mustard plaster to a 
wooden leg. 

It was all very bitter to Monty, but he 
faced it as nonchalantly as he had faced 
Uncle Ebenezer when that gentleman had 
finally thrown him over. But inside him 
were as many changes taking place as goon 
in a chrysalis, a month before the butterfly 
elects to launch out into more spacious 
premises. Having lost the patronage of 
one uncle he, when necessity settled on his 
doorstep, turned to that other one whose 
ever open door has never been known to 
refuse admission to anyone. And this one— 
unlike Uncle Ebenezer—received him with 
open arms, and begged him to call again. 
No jobs materializing, Monty accepted the 
invitation without a murmur. Yet he said 
not a word to Cripps, and the latter —being 
a well-trained valet—said nothing to Monty, 
but took his wages every week with a quiet 
“Thank you very much, sir.” Even if he 
knew that Monty’s gold-headed walking 


stick, gold watch, gold cigarette case, and | 


diamond tie pin had followed each other to 
that bourne from which portable property 


so seldom returns, he took his wages as, and | 


when, they came, and made no comment. 


Other changes had come about now as | 


well as those mentioned above. The Hyde 


Park address had ceased to be, and a room | 
in Pentonville harbored the Three Mus- | 


keteers. 


On one or two occasions Monty | 


had endeavored to persuade Cripps to leave | 
him. Cripps, however, had been firm, but | 


polite. 
and perfectly comfortable. He 
Monty that he had no wish to leave. 


He was quite happy, he declared, 
assured | 


But now as he sat preparing the evening 


meal with the faithful Cuthbert by his side, | 
Monty knew the time was almost at hand | 


when Cripps would have to come to an end. 
“I guess I’ll have to tell him to-night,” 
he reflected, “The Budget shows a bad 
deficit. We must impose some new taxes, 
Cuthbert old lad. We must tax luxuries 
. and dear old Cripps, I fear, is one of 
them.” 


He got up from his chair and stood gazing | 


rather disconsolately at the room. 

“‘We’ve had a drop in the world, Cuth- 
bert,” he went on, “as dear old Cousin 
George said when he fell through the con- 
servatory roof. And yet I can’t help thinkin’, 
Cuthbert, that it’s done us good. What’s 
your opinion?” 

Cuthbert’s opinion was exemplified in a 
vigorous agitation of his tail. Monty 
grinned cheerfully. 

“True philosopher, aren’t you?” he 
queried, ‘‘You’ve learnt to wag your tail on 
an empty tummy, and that’s more than I 
can. I should hate to be pessimistic, old 
man—one never ought to be to growin’ 
dogs—but I’m sadly afraid that if things go 
on as they’re doin’ now, you and I will soon 
solve the tummy-fillin’ problem. You see, 
Cuthbert, we’ll soon have to move. This 
place isn’t really big enough for us. I’ve 
got my eye on a nice little place on the Em- 
bankment—a bit crowded at nights, I ad- 
mit, but then we’ve always loved company 
haven’t we?” 

Whistling cheerily he walked across the 
room, and pulling back a ragged curtain 
took out a plate on which was a small piece 
of bacon. 

“Not hungry, old chap? Funny, no more 
am I. 
sedentary life is playin’ the deuce with us.” 

Then as he saw the dog’s wistful eyes on 
the bacon he dropped his voice. 

“You poor old fellow! I wish to Heaven 
I could afford a decent square meal for 
you!” 

He started to cut off three slices, placing 
them neatly in the frying pan. 

“Something tells me, Cuthbert,” he said 
brightly, falling back into his old voice, 
“that good fortune is at last approachin’ 
the House of Barrett. Exactly what I shall 
do with it I haven’t quite decided. I know 
that the country is sadly in need of my 
services, but whether I ought to accept ten 
thousand a year, and deprive Mr. Baldwin 
of a job is a very difficult point to decide. 
In the absence of my head chef, Cuthbert— 
I’ve given him a box at the Albert Hall to- 
night—I’m goin’ to cook the dinner my- 
self. You mustn’t mind, Cuthbert. I 
shan’t do it much longer, chiefly I may tell 
you, because next week there won’t be any 
dinner to cook. However, we won’t stress 
that. Sufficient unto the day is the bacon 
thereof.” 

It was thus that Cripps found him a few 


moments later when he came noiselessly into | 
the room. It was not a pretty sight. Cripps | 


had seen it many times before in the last 
few weeks, but now it struck him as being 
even sadder than usual. For Monty, sitting 


in front of that meagre fire in that poorly | 
furnished attic with its dingy wall-paper, its | 


poor carpet, its two truckle beds, and a 
rickety table . . 

Cripps swallowed something in his throat 
as he advanced. 

Monty looked up with a really fine smile. 
“I wish you wouldn’t wear those pneumatic 
tires, old thing,” he said. And then: “‘What 
is it thou bearest in thy strong right hand, 
my worthy Achates?”’ : 

Without waiting for answer he went on. 





We must take more exercise. This | 








If you Want a 
New Delight! 


THERE are millions who use Salada 
and know the incomparable satisfac- 
tion which each delicious cup gives. 
There are also many who have never 
tried this wonderful brand. If you 
are one of these, write your name and 
address on this advertisement, state 
the kind of tea you now use and how 
much you pay for it, and mail to the 
Salada Tea Company of Canada Limit- 
ed, 461 King St. W., Toronto. We will 
send you, by return, a 19-cup trial pack- 
age of Salada for you to enjoy, at our 
expense. Also copies of our famous 
booklets “Cup Reading” and the “Art 
of Correct Tea Making.” F 
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’ Here's the KLIM/* 


ORE than half the fun of a picnic or a camping 
‘expedition is “‘good eats,” served pronto. That's 
where Klim saves the day! No need to tramp miles 
in search of a farmhouse—no need to carry incon- 
venient bottles of milk. A tin of Klim provides an 
instant milk supply. 





Klim is milk—milk from which only the water 
has been removed. By replacing it—adding 
Klim to the required amount of water—you 

again have fresh, pure, full cream, milk. 

ready for use whenever required. Safe 
uniform, dependable. Keeps without 
ice in hot weather. Your grocer will 
supply you with the new full-cream 


Klim in brown and yellow tins. \ —_a_o4 


Send for free book 
“Camp Cooking.” 


outdoor recipes. 





CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 


115 George St., Toronto 
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For Fag ct y , 
of Brain or Body- 
natural Bran 


F hot summer days leave you draggy and fagged—if 
you have not energy to work or even to play—you 
should eat natural bran at least once a day. 


Most cases of low vitality and drowsiness are due to faulty 
digestion and irregular and incomplete elimination of the 
body's waste. The digestive tract must function naturally 
and regularly and it must have roughage to do so. No 
other roughage is so good as Tillson’s natural Bran. 


The coating of soft winter wheat, clean and sterilized. 
Its fibrous texture ensures mastication and an efficient 
massage of the gums. Its bulk stimulates stomach and 
intestinal muscles to sweep waste and poisons out of the 
system—regularly, naturally, completely. 
It gives you, as well, iron, lime and 
phosphorus and the important vitamin 
“B” which is not found in other wheat 
foods. 


Eat Tillson’s natural Bran in delicious 
muffins, gems and bran bread. Or 
sprinkle it on other cereals or on fruits. 
It will help you to get back your vim and 
it will banish needless fatigue of body 
and brain. 


Tillson's 
natural Bran 


| Not cooked — Not treated 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, PETERBOROUGH AND SASKATOON 








The Alsatian trotted into the room and 
| stopped, waiting for instructions. Monty 
with a winning smile, pointed to the pros- 


pective employer of labor, who had hastily 
snatched up a fire shovel and retreated be- 


| hind his writing-table. 


“Take a good look at it, Cuthbert, old 
son,” said Monty. “Outside the dear old 
Zoo, where they charge for admission, you 
may never get such another opportunity!” 

Outside in the street he walked slowly 
away. Yet though he was angrier than he 


| had ever been in nis life, his face was out- 





wardly impassive. For the first time it was 
beginning to dawn upon him that the 
methods employed in business circles were 
slightly different from those to which he had 
become accustomed. And the thought 
worried him. x3 
Over lunch he reviewed the matter 1n its 
entirety, coming to the conclusion that there 
might be points about modest silence which 
he had hitherto overlooked. By the time 
that he had come to the end of the meal, his 
spirits were once more on the upward grade. 
He decided that he would profit by the 


| lesson he had learned from R. Hodges, and 


leave future employers to do their own talk- 


| ing. As he took up his newspaper, and read 
| the second advertisement that he had pen- 


cilled, his enthusiasm returned or :e again. 


Ladies Lingerie. Young man wanted 
with extensive knowledge of the above. 
Apply to Excelsior Company, 624 
Northtown Street W. 


To the clerk who came forward as Monty 
entered the offices of the Excelsior Com- 


| pany, Monty stated his case with the 
| brevity of a Scotsman sending a telegram 


that is compelled to be beyond the shilling 


| limit. A few minutes later he found himself 


in the presence of a spare, thin, dry little 
man, who looked as if he had been brought 
up on a diet of mixed seeds. He scrutinized 


| Monty suspiciously through his steel spec- 


tacles, and waved him to a chair. 
“You know something about ladies’ 


| lingerie, eh?’’ he rapped out. 


Monty leaned back in his chair with the 


| slightly superior smile of the age-old-expert, 
half closed one eye, and murmured thought- 
| fully: 


yee 


“*Pas demi: 

The other sat up in his chair. 

“TI beg your pardon?” 

Monty’s smile expanded. 

“Quite all right,” he answered cheer- 
fully, ““What I mean is—” 

He elevated his thumbs in the most ap- 


| proved fashion. 


| airily. 


“In other words,” he remarked with con- 
fidence, ‘‘I’m IT on undies!” 

The manager looked a little puzzled. 

“‘Where have you had your experience?” 
he demanded. 

“Oh, all over the place,”’ replied Monty, 
“If I started tellin’ you. you’d be 


| here for weeks.” 


“What firms have you travelled for?” 
rapping the table. 

Monty’s eyebrows went up. This was a 
point of view that had never struck him. 
Yet it came to him that, if he was to get 
this job, the striking-time had now arrived. 
He leaned forward confidentially. 

“‘Actually,”’ he said, “I’ve never travelled 
for anybody, but don’t let that worry you. 
There are some things, between man and 
man, where theory figures right down the 
course, when experience like mine is passin’ 
the dear old judges’ box. I wouldn’t admit 
it to everybody,”’ in a sudden burst of con- 
fidence, ‘‘but there isn’t a lot in the lingerie 


| line that’s missed me since I could toddle. 


And if there is, you can settle your little 
caravan on it, and we won’t charge you for 
corkage. To come to brass-tacks,” Monty 
reflected a moment on the summary of his 
accomplishments, ‘‘you can’t teach me 
much I don’t know about the dear little 
what-nots, never-mind-whiches, and p’raps- 
you’re-rights. I’ve been on the closest terms 
of how-are-you-well-so-am-I with crepe-de- 
chine, jap silk, georgette—”’ 
o * * 

()UTSIDE on the hard, cold pavement, 

Monty walked slowly away, Cuthbert 
trailing at his heels. Thus they travelled for 
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a space, while to and fro the busy world, all 
seemingly indifferent to the vagaries of the 
lingerie trade, hurried past. 

At the corner of the street Monty stopped 
and looked down at Cuthbert who was gaz- 
ing up at him with yearning friendliness. 
“Yes Cuthbert,” said Monty, “It would 
appear that you're right! Real up-to-date 
intelligence is a drug in the market these 
days.” 

Cripps listened, sympathetically, as 
Monty recounted to him the lack of per- 
spicacity in ordinary business methods, as 
exemplified by R. Hodges, and the Excelsior 
Company. 

“If I may suggest, sir,”’ he said, “I should 
not be in any way disheartened if I were 
you. There are short-sighted people in 
every grade of life. You will find a situa- 
tion very soon, sir, never fear!’ 

“Of course I’ll find one,”’ retorted Monty, 
“You can’t keep a bright lad down, as dear 
old Joseph said when they shoved him in 
the pit! I’ll soon have one, don’t you fret, 
and then we'll be back at dear old Duke 
Chambers once more. These quarters, I 
know, aren’t exactly what we’ve been used 
to, Cripps, but they won’t last long.” 

“I’ve paid a month’s rent in advance, sir, 
as you told me,”’ he said. 

“That’s right, Cripps,” lazily, “I don’t 
like doin’ such things. No one’s ever known 
me do it before. I’ve always been against 
this ready money  business—it’s dead 
against all the traditions of Mayfair. By the 
way, did you cash that cheque for me this 
mornin’? 

The valet coughed a little apologetically. 

“The manager of the bank—er—said, sir, 
that he was—er unfortunately unable to do 
it, sir. He—er—asked me to tell you, sir, 
that you were already eighteen pounds 
overdrawn.” 

A pained expression came over Monty’s 
face. 

Cripps withdrew quietly, and Monty sat 
smoking. It was slowly beginning to dawn 
upon him that life, without a background 


of wealthy uncles, was hardiy quite such a © 


simple affair as he had first imagined it to be. 
Almost he began to wonder whether or not 
he had acted too precipitately. For despite 
his careless, easy-going ways, there was in 
him quite a large streak of pride. He had 
taken Uncle Ebenezer’s outburst almost as 
a kind of challenge. Uncle Ebenezer had 
called him a whole encyclopaedia of nasty- 
sounding adjectives, and Monty had re- 
turned to Duke Chambers with the fixed 
determination of instantly and permanently 
disproving them. In his mind at the mom- 
ent was the definite purpose that had kept 
him rushing blindly forward on each occa- 
sion that he had “‘gone over the top’’ be- 
tween the years of 1914 and 1918. 

So, within one hour, he had packed a suit- 
case, given up his key, and walked out of 
Duke Chambers, leaving no address. He 
had declined to take Cripps. but Cripps had 
followed him. Eventually, Monty had 
given in. He felt entirely confident of re- 
volutionizing the business world when once 
hestartedinonit. .. 

So now witness them both, installed in 
comfortable diggings in that district which 
the Postal! Authorities know as Paddington, 
and the residents therein write down on 
their notepape: as Hyde Park . . . one 
pleasantly furnished sitting-room, two bed- 
rooms, and a month’s rent paid in advance 
and a faded landlady in charge of them who 
emphasized at some length the fact that 
she had seen better days. This last, no 
doubt, in case—as might certainly have 
been expected—Monty and Cripps failed to 
notice it. 

But such minor matters, as lack of em- 
ployment and recalcitrant bank managers, 
were not worrying Monty this particular 
evening. He had dined comfortably, he had 
paid a month’s rent in advance, Cripp’s 
wages were not due for three weeks, and he 
had seventeen pounds, four shillings and 
fourpence in his pocket. A series of com- 
plicated calculations on the back of an 
envelope had shown him that the two of 
them could live comfortably on five pounds 
a week. And being entirely convinced in his 
own mind that to let out his valuable ser- 
vices at anything less than that sum, would 
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shaking his head slowly and sadly but his 
smile held such things as mere words cannot 
portray. 

“TI am quite aware of the fact, sir,”’ went 
on the valet, ‘“‘that your financial position 
is at the moment a little insecure—”’ 

“Oh, beautifully put!”” murmured Monty 
sotto voce. ‘For fact, I’ve never met your 
equal.” 

“And, if you will pardon my mentionin’ 
it, sir, I know too that your visits lately to 
the—er—” Cripps hesitated here for a 
moment, then went on, ‘‘the gentleman who 
controls the destinies of the temporarily 
embarrassed—”’ 

“Oh pretty!’’ responded Monty. ‘‘Calver- 
ley himself couldn’t have put it more 
delicately.” 

“* . , . have been all too frequent, sir,” 
went on the valet, ‘‘But as I have had no 
possible means of spending all the wages 
that you have given me so regularly—” 

He stopped suddenly. Monty was lean- 
ing forward in his chair and the expression 
in his eyes was good to look upon. 

“Cripps! Oh Cripps, old fellow!” he said 
and there was a little break in his voice. 


Monty was unusually cheerful the 
following morning. The somewhat 
weary air that had hung over him for weeks 
past seemed now to have vanished alto- 
gether. Cripps noticed that his step was 
firmer, his head was held higher, his shoul- 
ders square. On the mantelpiece now, stood 
Marijorie’s photo in its silver frame. Monty 
dressed in front of it, whistling all the time. 
Whistled too, a thing he hadn’t done for 
weeks past. as he busied himself over the 
little necessary adjuncts to his appearance. 
And to Cripps watching him, that was a 
highly encouraging sign. The man who can 
whistle what time he is massaging his shirt 
cuffs with the end of an old candle, and 
inking over the cracks in his patent leather 
boots, is a man whom even Job might 
afford to envy. 

“What’s for lunch to-day, Cripps?” 
asked Monty as he fixed his hat at a jaunty 
angle and folded his gloves so as to camou- 
flage the holes in the finger tips. ‘Don’t 
give me salmon again, there’s a dear chap. 
I’m gettin’ so tired of it.” 

He walked across to the larder and pulling 
back the curtain surveyed the contents 
critically. Then with a little nod he ad- 
justed the safety pin more securely over the 
half loaf of bread, the unfinished tin of sar- 
dines, and the small piece of Dutch cheese. 

“If the Chinese Ambassador doesn’t 
press me,”’ he said carelessly, ‘“‘and Lilian 
Gish doesn’t insist on my stoppin’ to lunch, 
I'll be home about one, Cripps. But go 
ahead if I’m not. It will merely mean I’m 
havin’ a snack at Claridge’s. Come on, 
Cuthbert, old lad. If I’m late for my 
appointment with Winston it means a 
hundred pounds a minute. Not that I mind 
that, but it’s so beastly rude!” 

He went out humming gaily. 

Crossing Hyde Park—for Monty was 
heading for Victoria—he and Cuthbert 
paused for a while to play their usual first- 
thing-in-the-morning game. It had become 
by now part of their daily routine. Though 
quite a simple one, Cuthbert was never 
known to tire of it. It consisted of Monty 
walking ahead and presently hunching up 
his shoulders and stooping down like an 
infirm old man. Upon which Cuthbert 
would launch himself eagerly forward and 
leap up on Monty’s back with his paws 
round his master’s neck—then mutual 
embraces. After four repetitions of this, 
the two set off toward Grosvenor Gardens 
where lay Monty’s first call. 

In the offices of Bartholomew & Co., 
general merchants, Monty’s hopes ran high. 
For the elderly clerk who listened to him— 
and it was quite a different Monty now from 
the one who had so airily interviewed 
R. Hodges—seemed to fancy that he would 
suit. He even suggested so to Monty, giving 
him to understand that he, the clerk, virtu- 
ally had the settling of the appointments. 
Seeing Mr. Batholomew himself was merely 
a matter of form. 

So with an encouraging smile he walked 
over and vanished into an opposite room. 
Monty, grinning all over his face, bent down 


to the dog. “Cuthbert, my lad,” he said 

“We've clicked!” 

Then the clerk re-appeared and beckoned 
Monty. ‘Just come in here a minute, will 
you,” he said. 

He threw open the door disclosing a large 
light room. In front of a table and bending | 
over it, stood an old, old man. Monty 
stepped briskly forward, but Cuthbert was 
before him. His canine intelligence knew 
nothing of jobs, the sanctity of private 
rooms and such-like. All he saw was a varia- | 
tion of the game he loved so dearly 
seemingly a direct invitation. And he took | 
it without hesitation. With one bound he 
was across the intervening space. One leap, | 
as perfectly timed as a society beauty times | 
her entrance into a crowded drawing room, | 
and he had landed squarely upon the eighty- 
two year old shoulders of the last of the | 
Bartholomews. And then confusion and 
chaos . 

a + a 

In the outer office of Bartholomew & Co., | 
general merchants, an elderly clerk shal ing | 
his head sadly as elderly clerks do when they | 
reflect on the degeneracies of modern youth, 
stood gazing straight before him with that 
fixed expression that betokens a mind far 
away. Then, with a sigh, he opened a 
drawer, and taking from it a notice which 
only five minutes eat lier he had taken down 
and put away, he affixed it once more to the 
wall for all the world to see. And the notice 
bore the legend, “Clerk Wanted.” 

Outside, on the cold, hard pavement, 
Monty gazed more in sorrow than in anger 
at Cuthbert who was busily occupied in 
licking inkstains off his coat. 

“Et tu, Cuthbert!”” he murmured. “Still, 
you weren’t to know, old lad, were you?” 








I" WAS Wednesday morning. Marjorie, | 
having added yet one more unsuccessful 
tryst to the others, had got into a taxi with a 
sigh and had directed the man to drive her 
to Kensington, where in a certain famous | 
emporium they were holding a sale. There 
in company with a few million other women, 
Marjorie, for nearly three quarters of an | 
hour, fought valiantly to dissipate her 
allowance and prevent her fellow creatures 
from getting what they would never have 
wanted if she hadn’t tried to get it first. 
There in all probability she would have 
remained until closing time, had not her | 
supply of ready money suddenly run short. 
For while consciousness remains, nothing | 
short of these two things, can ever tear any 
self-respecting girl from a bargain sale. 
Still, there it was, and so Marjorie with just | 
sufficient money to pay taxi fare home was | 
standing on the pavement parcel-logged 
vainly endeavoring to catch the eye of a 
passing chauffeur. And then suddenly— | 

“Monty!” 

He came to a halt with the automatic pre- 
cision of a private suddenly confronted by | 
his sergeant-major, and so these two faced | 
each other. Marjorie, lovely enough to | 
frame, gazed up at him with big, liquid eyes 
whose blue depths held the expression with | 
which a mother gazes on her first baby; | 
while Monty’s heart was racing at a speed 
that would have secured him instant and 
unhesitating rejection from the most 
anxious of insurance companies. But he took 





the little hand that was put out to him and 
fetched up a smile of real pleased surprise | 
that would have won approbation from a | 
Hollywood film producer. 
“Monty! Did you never get my note?” 
There was something like reproach in the 
soft blue eyes, and Monty felt his confidence | 
oozing away. But he plunged resolutely, | 
for when a man is really in love little things 





like the Ten Commandments are of alto- | 
gether secondary importance—where the 
happiness of his beloved is concerned. 

“I—er—that is—well, to tell the honest | 
truth’—prohably Ananias himself used | 
that old time-honored opening, ‘‘I only got | 
your letter this morning, and I—er—fully 
made up my mind to come down and see | 
you only—’’ Monty wavered for a moment 
between a hurriedly summoned Cabinet 
meeting and a luncheon appointment with | 
Mussolini. He finally decided it was a little | 
safer to generalize. ‘‘Well, my directors 
sent for me, and I simply couldn’t get away.’ 
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THE NEWEST FRENCH DRESS FABRIC 


ERE are two 
frocks — the 


bewitching 
smartest of 


the spring and summer modes 
—which can be made of ex- 
quisite Spider Web Fabrics, the 


sensation of Paris. 
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soft, silky weave of Spider Web 
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STUNNING sports frock in 
exquisite shade of Havana 
Rose Spider Web. Fashion- 
able pleated skirt; Russian 
blouse with low waist-line ; 
wide black suede belt; collar 
of soft beige crepe-de-chine. 
McCall Pattern — 
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FAMOUS FEET 


how they're kept 
free from corns 


CLAIRE LUCE’S Famous Feet 


*Misery loves company. And a 
corn is misery’s best pal, until 
Blue=jay comes along and breaks 
up the beautiful friendship.” So 
writes Claire Luce, premiére 
danseusé in Ziegfeld’s “Follies.” 


Million dollar feet cannot afford to 
take chances with dangerous self-par- 
ing ... Leading stage stars, dancers, 
and athletes use Blue=jay because it is 
both safe and sure ... The medication 
is “controlled”; you cannot put on too 
much or too little... The relief is im- 
mediate, for the velvety plaster relieves 
shoe-pressure and pain at once... The 
corn usually ends with one plaster, 
invariably with the second or third 
.. The new Blue=jay with the new 
style white pad is now atall drug stores 
..- For calluses and bunions use Blue=jay 
Bunion and Callus Plasters. 


THE new 


Dlue-jay 
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Especially in 
the SUMMER 


—you need BOVRIL 


Probably you don’t eat so much in the 
Summer. The less food you take the 
more you need Bovril. With Bovril you 
are always sure of being well-nourished. 


Use it in all your cooking, for soups, 
gtavies, stews, etc. Serve it as consommé, 
iced or warm. Make Bovril sandwiches. 
Use it for savoury: jelly, meat shapes, etc. 


BOVRIL 


GIVES YOU 
“Energy Without Bulk” 


Ou 
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Baby / 


—there is no reason why he 
should not grow up strong 
and healthy. If your baby 
cannot be breast-fed, or isnot 
thriving on his present food, 
we suggest that you and your 
physician give consideration 
to Eagle Brand. A food always uniform— 
always pure and safe—and so easy to digest 
that it can only be compared to mother’s 
milk. May we send you helpful baby books? 
Use coupon below. 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Tue Borpen Co. Limirep, MONTREAL 
Please send FREE Baby Books to 





“It’s dinner time, good friend. I thought 
we'd dispense with our usual seven-course 
dinner to-night. I want something to tempt 

ime, and I couldn’t be bothered to send 
{Cuthbert out for caviare—they will not 
serve young dogs after hours—so I thought 
we’d have a bit of bacon. What say you?” 

“I should prefer it to anything else, sir,” 
grav ely. 
| “I knew you would —you darling, ‘old liar’. 
But what’s that you’re huggin’ so jealously?’ 

Cripps, the same impassive old Cripps, a 
little shabbier like his master, but with 
never a shred of his dignity gone, came for- 
| ward with that soft, gliding motion peculiar 
| to valets. 
| “I took the liberty, sir, of calling at Duke 
Chambers to-day,” he said, ‘apart from— 
er—certain obviously uninteresting—er— 
communications with which there is no 
need to worry you—” 

“Jolly old bills, Cripps?” with a grin. 
| “Exactly, sir. But there are two things 
| here I believe you would wish to see.” 

He drew out of his pocket Marjorie’s 
letter, and a large, registered, brown paper 
package, and handed them to his master. 

Monty took them, glanced at them— 
suddenly became very still. Cripps drew 
the fork from his hand as gently as a mother 
draws a feeding bottle from the lips of her 
sleeping babe. 

“Permit me, sir,” he said, “‘while you 
attend to your mail.” 

In the silence of that little attic, broken 
only by the sizzling of bacon, Monty opened 
and read Marijorie’s letter. That same letter 
she had written months before. In silence, 
too, he cut the string of the registered packet 

. to gaze at Marjorie’s sweet smiling 
eee 

“Dinner is served, sir!” 

Monty never moved. He just sat there 
gazing at Marjorie’s photo, and whole hosts 
of things called up by Marijorie’s letter were 
tumbling about in his brain. And because 
no man in love has ever been known to look 

on his beloved’s photo without dwelling 
miserably on his own inadequacy, Monty’s 
head went down. . . 

“Dinner is served, sir, if I may mention 
it,” suggested Cripps again, in the tone of a 
man who apologizes for being compelled to 
take an unwarrantable liberty. 

Monty got up slowly from his chair, 
and without a word handed the photo to 
Cripps. 
““A wonderful likeness, sir,”’ respectfully. 
“Mrs. Barrett is—as I always thought, if I 
may say so, sir—a singularly beautiful, 
young lady.” 

Monty took the photo, propped it up on 
the table before him, gazed at it long and 
earnestly. 

“Cripps,” he said slowly, “if ever there 
was a lazy idle good-for-nothin’, twenty- 
two-carat rotter on the face of the earth, 

| it’s Mrs. Barrett’s husband.” 

“If I may venture to correct, sir—” 
interrupted the valet, but Monty caught 
him up 

“You mayn’t, you old fraud,’ he said 
| bitterly. “You know it as well as I do, if 
you're truthful! But it ends from now, 
Cripps! Heavens! It ends from now. To- 
morrow I make a fresh start, and I’m diggin’ 
up work from somewhere if I have to start 
sweepin’ jolly old crossin’s.. Take those 
two bits of bacon, you fool, and don’t argue 
with me! I don’t want more than one. I’ve 
got this,” indicating the photo, “‘to feed on, 
and you haven’t.” 

Hardly a word was spoken during that 
meal. Monty’s eyes hung on the photo as a 
young girl’s eyes hang on a new frock that 
|is utterly beyond her purse limits. And 
Cripp’s eyes hung on Monty’s even more 
anxiously. For Cripps was a little troubled. 
He had nursed his master through a good 
;many slight attacks of the malady from 
| which he was now suffering, but this one he 
could see was a million times more grave 
than any of its predecessors. For Cripps 
‘all his life had maintained that thoughtful 
|attitude toward the female sex, that an 
aged trout holds to a fat worm that sud- 
denly appears in a clear stream, held sta- 
| tionary between surface and riverbed. To 
| believe it guileless of a hook somewhere, was 
\to him in the nature of blind faith. He was 
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prepared to admit that girls—certainly 
pretty ones—held qualities that might, on 
occasions, justify the amount of time and 
money that impetuous young men wasted 
on them. But beyond that he was not will- 
ing to commit himself. Women, he argued, 
were like aeroplanes and high explosives, 
necessary on rare occasions, but too danger- 
ous for the ordinary man to handle. He 
allowed their points, but like Mohammed, 
he would have constructed his Heaven 
without them. 

Up to now he had seen no reason for plac- 
ing Marjorie in a class by herself. The 
solitary point that he could adduce in her 
favor was her present line of action. Be- 
lieving Monty to have lost all his money, 
and yet being obviously anxious to see him, 
seemed to Cripps to be sufficiently unusual 
in the sex as to warrant serious considera- 
tion. 

“Cripps, old thing,” said Monty sud- 
denly, “as the walrus said on a famous 
occasion, the time has come to talk of many 
things.” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“‘Now listen,”” went on Monty, “I hate to 
say what I’m goin’ to say, but I’ve got to say 
it, and that’s all there is to it. I’m broke!” 

“Quite so, sir.” 

Monty leaned back and regarded him 
with a certain amusement. 

“TI believe, Cripps,” he chuckled, “that 
if the angel Gabriel suddenly appeared in 
the door, and said that Peter wanted you 
upstairs at once, and he’d got a closed cloud 
waitin’ to take you up, all you’d say would 
be, ‘Quite so, sir.” Now listen, you dear old 
masterpiece. When I say I’m broke, I mean 
I’m broke . . . stony, pebbly-beachy, dry 
as the inside of a vacuum cleaner, hearts-of- 
oak! Now have you got me?” 

The valet inclined his head. 

“I fancied that was what you meant.” 

But Monty shook his head smiling. 

“It’s no good, Cripps,” he exclaimed, 
“You've just got to see! After this week I 
can’t go on paying your wages, and what’s 
more I’ve got no right to think of doin’ so. 
Just look at the absurdity of it all, Cripps 
: . this room—” waving his hand com- 
prehensively, “me out of a job, with no 
prospect, as far as I can see, of gettin’ one, 
exactly four and sixpence ha’penny in the 
wide, and keepin’ a valet! I ask you! The 
dear old Commissioners of Lunacy will be 
certifyin’ me soon if I don’t watch it.” 

Not a muscle of Cripps’ face moved. 

“I wouldn’t in any way wish to be dis- 
respectful, sir,” he answered, with just a 
suspicion of firmness in his voice, “but if 
you could see your way not to pursue this 
present discussion I should take it as a 
kindness, sir.”” 

“But Cripps, I must pursue it,” urged 
Monty. “Don’t, for goodness sake, get it 
into your dear old fat head that I want to 
get rid of it. I’m as wedded to you, old chap, 
as Salmon is to Gluckstein. Old man 
Tennyson talked about kind hearts bein’ 
more than coronets, but if he’d lived with 
you as I have done for the past six weeks, 
he’d have thrown in harps and halos and 
then reckoned he’d havesomethin’ to come.” 

Something like appreciation showed in 
the valet’s face. 

“If I may venture to suggest, sir, you’re 
not dealin’ quite straight by me,” he said 
gravely. “I can call to mind a time, sir. 
it was Mons, J fancy—” 

“Oh darn you, you blighter,”” murmured 
Monty parenthetically. 

“By all means, sir! But if you remember, 
you carried me in on your back, sir, and 
when I ventured to remonstrate with you, 
sir, you called me a good many fancy 
names, sir, and told me to mind my own 
five adjective—I believe sir—business. 
If my memory serves me right, sir, I believe 
I accepted your ruling without another 
word.” 

“If you hadn’t,” grinned Monty, “I'd 
have had you court-martialled for arguin’ 
with your superior officer.” 

“Quite so, sir, and I respectfully submit 
that it’s hardly generous to place me in such 
a position where I was altogether unable to 
retaliate, and now to refuse me any redress 
whatsoever.” 

There was a long pause. Monty was 
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say, “I can’t give you my address—er 
because I’m just moving. But [’l|—er 
send it to you—er—as soon as I’m settled.” 

And now he was out on the road walking 
hurriedly away, glancing apprehensively 
now and then over his shoulder. Finally, 
having satisfied himself that he was not 
being followed, he squared his shoulders 
and set his face resolutely towards his attic 
at Pentonville. 

Exactly what his thoughts were on that 

















































weary tramp homewards he would have — 
found it difficult to say, had he been asked iv HE rustle of leaves Dial liquid i - 
at some later date. For if he had been in 4 swirling about your Waders—then a 


love with Marjorie before, he was twenty | 
times more in love with her now. Yet 
though he hated himself furiously for all the oA 
lies he had told her about himself and his 
present doings, he knew well enough chat, 
confronted again with the same situation | 
he would have lied just as readily. 

“How could I possibly have told her I | 
was down and out?” he argued. “If I hadn’t 
made her believe I was doin’ well she’d only 
have been miserable.”’ 

Which last sentence goes to show that in 
real life men are far poorer actors than | 
women, though even the cleverest of them 
never know it. But then women never in- | 
tend that they should. 

It was nearly six o’clock when Monty 
reached that particular house which he af , 
shared in common with fifty-four other 
down-and-outs. Fresh from that other 
house which he had only recently left, he 
suddenly saw a lot of things that he had 
scarcely noticed before. He saw the dingi- 
ness, the drabness, the squalor of his present | 
abode. He saw the dirty children playing 
in the doorway, the slatternly women in 
other doorways. He saw the somewhat 
suspicious, half contemptuous glances that 
were cast at himself and the faithful Cuth- 
bert who followed at his heels. But he saw | 
worse, to him, than this. He saw himself 
condemned perhaps eternally to remain in| 
such streets as this one. . . himself, em- | 
bedded in a rut from which no emergence | 
might ever come. He shivered involuntarily | 
as he turned into his building. 

Yet there was one thing that he failed to | 
see. Perhaps it was as well he did. It might | 
have worried him rather seriously had he | 
seen it. And this was a car, a neat little | 
hooded two seater, car that turned the cor- | 
ner of the street and stopped abruptly, 
almost at the moment that he, Monty, | 
turned into his building. After a minute or | 
so a uniformed chauffeur got down from it 
and walked briskly along to the house into 
which Monty had just gone. Then he, too, 


strike, and the singing of your line as 
it runs out and is reeled in—and runs out again— 
as the big fellow gives you a fight worth having. 


4 More than a vacation time, this—living time 
—with the good green earth and\clear waters 
around, wide skies above, and cares left far 


\ behind. 


Ad leave at home a faithful workman who goes on 


Cares can be left behind more surely if you | 
earning income for you while you play. t 
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went in. . 

Meanwhile, inside that little hooded car, | 
a girl sat, a girl with sweet soft blue eyes, | UNITED BOND COMPANY, LIMITED 
more than a little misty now as she sat there , 
gazing straight before her, her slim hands— | Dept. 33. 302 Bay Street, Toronto, or 
innocent of rings save one little plain gold | Security Building, Windsor. 
one which lay on the fourth finger of her | Without placing me under any obligation whatever send me copy 
left hand—nervously crumpling up a little | of your booklet, “Through the Doorway cf Honesty.” 


lace handkerchief rolled into a tiny ball. 
“Oh, what am I to do?” she murmured. | 
“What am I todo. Itcan’t be true... 
it can’t be!” 
As the chauffeur returned she sat forw se | 
eagerly, anxiety in every line of her. 
“Well?” 
“Three of ’em, miss . . . gentleman 
of the name of Barrett, gentleman of the 
name of Cripps . . . and a dog. Top 
atticroom . . . the landlady charges ’em 
four bob a week for it. Says they’re out all 
day . . . looking for work, she thinks. 
Pretty well up against it.’ 
Marjorie’s lips quivered = her head | 
bent forward. Then presently she looked up | 
and the chauffeur noticed that though she 
was very pale, determination was shining 


in her eyes. 
’’ she said. “Mr. Hod- 
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“Oh, you’ve got a job have vu then?” 
| eagerly. 

Monty nailed his colors firmly to the 
mast. 
| “A job?” he smiled. ‘J should say so! 
It’s—it’s rather an important job—and—er 
—I’m not allowed to say much about it at 
| the moment. It takes me about a bit— 


| all over London in fact. I’m due at—”’ his 


| wrist came up automatically, for his watch 
had only joined the majority some few days 
earlier. Then coloring slightly, ‘Oh, how 
silly of me! That’s the worst of these wrist 
watches—so unreliable. The chap I left 
mine with—can’t get it out of the blighter, 
don’t you know.”’ This was certainly true. 
“He keeps on promising it. What is the 
time, by the way?” 

Now, the only things that are ever known 
to escape the eyes of a woman are the things 
she doesn’t intend to see, and Marjorie’s 
eyes—always keener for love—had been 





busily taking up every tiny detail of Monty 
as he talked. They were working far more 
rapidly than a seventy-mile-an-hour train 
takes up water, or an experienced klepto- 
maniac acquires unnoticed trifles. She had, 
in that two minutes, noticed quite a lot of 
little things. Yet when she spoke there was 
nothing in her voice except the pretty 
determination of a spoilt little girl who is 
accustomed to getting her own way and 
will take no refusal. 

“I don’t care tuppence,”’ she said with a 
delicious little toss of her head, ‘‘for a whole 
platoon of silly directors and people. They 
can wait, and you can darn well tell ’em so! 
You’re comin’ back to lunch with me at 
home, and that’s all there is to it. No! I 
won't take any refusal, so there! A—a girl 
friend of mine promised to lunch with me 
and has just let me down. Cook will be 
furious at my wastin’ a nice meal. Here’s 
the taxi, and in you get, and no more ques- 
tions, please!” 

Maybe one of these days when the Re- 
cording Angel has before him the ledger of 
one Marjorie Barrett née Harrington, and is 
proceeding to cast up same, he will pause on 
an entry, automatically placed to her debit, 
under the heading of ““Untruths—To one 
imaginary girl friend.” Yet, if he hesitates 
over that entry it will nct be for very long, 
remembering, as perhaps he may do, that 
it was written by him of Gad’s. Hill] that 
there are some lies on which men mount to 
Heaven as on angel’s wings. 

There was quite a lot that Marjorie was 
determined to know when she got into the 
taxi. And she learned it, because no one has 
ever yet discovered the way to stop a girl 
when she has once set her heart upon any- 
thing. For now she was reckless. She 
wanted to know whether she meant as much 
to Monty as Monty meant to her. And 
when a girl starts out on a job of this kind 
she doesn’t care much about the weapons 
she chooses. 

It didn’t take her very long to find out. 
Before her pretty little coquetries, the 
allurement of her eyes used so wickedly yet 
oh! so sweetly, before the droop of that soft 
mouth, the state of Monty’s affections was 
as obvious as the rabbit that a conjurer 
pulls out of his hat. Yet because it is given 
to no mortal man to read with discernment 
what lies in a woman’s eyes—until he is too 
old to set any store by it—Monty had little 
or no notion of what was going on. He 
simply sat there drinking in Marjorie’s 
fresh young beauty with his eyes, while his 
lips invented pretty little fictions for her 
ears. And all the while he plumed himself 
on the fact that he was saving her the pain 
she would have felt had she known the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. And all the while Marjorie smiled 
and nodded and pretended to believe every 
word of it all, and asked innumerable ques- 
tions and chatted away gaily as only a girl 
| can do when her heart is nearly breaking. 
| The Professor being absent—digging up 

wandering comets maybe—luncheon alone 
with Marjorie was the most wonderful affair 

Monty had ever known. Yet even though 
| for weeks past he had scarcely been on 
| bowing terms with a square meal, the actual 
luncheon was little or nothing. It was the 
eternal thought that this lovely, eager-eyed 
young girl who sat opposite to him and who 
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listened so interestedly to all the stories he 
had to tell—Dr. Cook himself would have 
thrown up his profession had he listened 
to Monty during that meal—was his 
WIFE! He found it impossible to keep his 
eyes away from her. He ate everything 
that was set before him, drank everything 
that was given to him . . . but he was 
feasting on Marjorie alone . . the soft- 
ness of her eyes, the sweetness of her lips, 
the dear sympathy of her smile. 

And Marjorie? Oh Marjorie was equally 
happy, too. But then because she was a 
girl, her happiness was of quite a different 
kind. You see, Marjorie knew! She knew 
that Monty had been lying bravely in 
order to save her pain. She knew that his 
job was non-existent—except in his own 
brain; knew that all the ready money he 
possessed in the world wouldn’t have filled 
the tiniest of her liqueur glasses; knew that 
he hadn’t had a square meal for weeks and 
possibly wouldn’t have another for more 
weeks: knew too—and loved him all the 
more for it—that only pride and love for 
herself was keeping up that cheery, non- 
chalant smile on his lips. And because she 
knew all this her little brain was very, very 
eae ct 

From the vanity bag that lay on the 
table by her side she drew out a pencil and a 
sheet of paper. 

“‘Excuse me a second, Monty,” she said 
with affected carelessness, ‘I’ve just remem- 
bered something I’ve forgotten to order.”’ 

And this is what she wrote and handed 
to the butler as he came into the room: 


Don’t say one word to me, but go out 
of the room and come back ayain in two 
or three minutes, and tell me I’m wanted 
on the ’ phone. 


She handed it to the butler, a grave- 
faced, decorous man. 

“Tell them to send out and order that 
for me,”’ she said carelessly. 

Not a muscle of the butler’s face moved. 

“I will see that it is ordered, miss,’’ he 
said, and withdrew noiselessly. Two min- 
utes later he re-appeared. 

“You’re wanted on the 'phone, miss,’’ he 
said. 

“Bother!” said Marjorie getting up. 
*‘Won’t be a sec, Monty!” 

She reached the hall, and looking 
hurriedly round tip-toed up to Monty’s 
overcoat which was hanging on the hall- 
stand, and examined it carefully. 

It didn’t want a lot of examining. Mon- 
tague Charles Anstruther Barrett of Duke 
Chambers, W., would, three months ago, 
have put up his eyeglass at it, had he seen 
it in his hall. And most probably have sum- 
moned Cripps to ask patiently, what this 
was that the cat had dragged in. 

Marjorie fumbled in her vanity bag, con- 
scious that her vision was a little blurred. 
Then she drew out something that crinkled, 
and slipped it into the breast pocket of 
Monty’s overcoat. Another hasty glance 
round, and she had bent down and pressed 
her lips to the coat. Then she straightened 
herself up and started to hum gaily as she 
dabbed at her eyes with a minute wisp of 
lace. A brief visit to her pocket mirror, a 
hurried consultation with her powder-puff— 
for not even a firing party could bring a 
woman to forget that—and Marjorie tripped 
back smilingly to the dining-room. 

For the remainder of lunch, Monty, 
because he was utterly ignorant of the ways 
of woman, felt almost a little hurt at the 
reckless gaiety of herspirits . . . 


vt NEEDED all Monty’s resolution to 

tear himself away from Marjorie that 
afternoon, more so as he knew well enough 
that his alleged “important appointment 
that I simply daren’t miss” at four o'clock, 
was nothing more than a return to an empty 
attic with a confession to Cripps that 
another unsuccessful day had come to an 
end. But he got away somehow, though 
he never knew quite how. He had a vague 
recollection of a warm little hand that he 
couldn’t let go, and that seemed in no hurry 
to get away . . . an aching remembrance 
of wistful blue eyes that seemed to hold 
faint reproach when he forced himself to 
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gressed into the infants’ wear department 
Nancy whispered to Eileen: 

“Well, anyway she’ll know me next time 
she sees me. I thought her eyes were going 
to pop right out on to the counter.” 

“Yes, she did give you a look,” agreed 
Eileen. ‘‘I say, wasn’t old Bainter a scream?” 

“Rather,” agreed Nancy absently. She 
was thinking if there was any possible way 
that she could speak to Miss Durrant 
for a minute, any excuse she could make. 

In all her dreaming fancies, it had always 
been Miss Durrant who made the first move, 
who halted in her stately progress to inquire 
the name of the girl who had arranged the 
ribbons so tastefully, or sent for her to 
congratulate her on her business acumen. 

It was a bit of luck she’d just happened 
to arrange the ribbons like that, that par- 
ticular morning, where they would catch 
Miss Durrant’s eye. They certainly had 
caught Miss Durrant’s eye; in fact, Nancy 
had half thought she was going to speak to 
her. 

“Allow me to congratulate you. Mr. 
Bainter, Miss Tremlow, this is how I /tke 
to see a counter arranged, this. . .” 

“Miss Stevens.” 

It was Mr. Bainter, crystal beads of 
perspiration on his forehead. 

“Miss Durrant wants to see you.” 

“To see me?” 

’ It was too good to be true. 

“Yes, in Mr. Fulton’s office. Look sharp, 
she’s waiting.” 

No wonder she had had that queer feeling 
that something was going to happen. The 
eyes of Miss Tremlow, Miss Griggs and 
Eileen upon her, she patted her smooth hair 
smoother, and walked across the shop. This 
was her moment, her opportunity. 

She knocked on the glass panel of Mr. 
Fulton’s door. 

“Come in,” said the voice of Miss Dur- 
rant. 

Nancy came in. 

In the voice of Queen Victoria bestowing 
the freedom of the city, Miss Durrant said: 

“You may sit down.” 

Nancy sat. 

“T suppose,’’ said Miss Durrant, 
know why I have sent for you?” 

“T .«.. (oe 

“Well, that’s a good thing, anyway, at 
least we know where we are. Have you any 
explanation to offer?” 

“Explanation?” 

“Any excuse?” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Very well, I’ll tell you. I sent for you to 
know why you have disgraced Durrant’s, 
disgraced any respectable firm, by appearing 
in that musical comedy get up?” 

“Musical comedy?” 

“Yes, it’s an outrage, your face covered 
with paint, your dress . .”’ she paused, 
choked. 

Nancy’s black dress, short enough when 
she was standing, had shrunk to a black kilt 
when she sat down. 

“Tt’s not decent.” 

Flushing, Nancy tugged at her skirt. 

“And your hair.” 

At least there was nothing the matter with 
her sleek, neat, hair. 

“My hair?” 

“Shaven like a man’s! It’s not becoming, 
it’s not womanly. My child, have you never 
read what it says in the Bible about a wo- 
man’s crowning glory? Nature ordained it 
am. 

“Nature ordained that men should have 
long hair, too, if it comes to that,” said 
Nancy, quickly. 

“There is nothing to be gained by im- 
pertinence,” said Miss Durrant acidly. 

“I didn’t mean. . .” 

“Please don’t interrupt me. I am per- 
fectly well aware of the fact that there are 
firms who will employ girls with short hair 
and short skirts, but Durrant’s is not one of 
them and while you are working for me, I 
must insist that you obey my rules.” 

Was this the interview she had so long 
looked forward to, planned for? ; 

“And that reminds me of another thing. 
You know perfectly well that it is one of the 
strictest rules of the shop that the ribbons 
shall be kept in the boxes, not littering the 
counter. It isn’t tidy and it fades them.” 


you 


“But I hadn’t left them about, Miss | 
Durrant, I’d arranged them, displayed them 
on purpose, like they do at Harridge’s and 
all the big shops.” 

The gleam in Miss Durrant’s eye, became 
a searchlight. : 

“Must I remind you again that you are | 
working for Durrant’s?—at present,” she 
added a little grimly. 

Nancy felt the menace of the words. This | 
was awful. She might have to leave, but she | 
wouldn't leave Durrant’s without a fight. | 
Fear was the only real evil, it said so in her | 
little book. There was nothing to be afraid | 
of in an old woman. That’s all she was. It 
was only in novels that people were harsh 
and fanatical. Miss Durrant was a reason- | 
able human being, open to conviction. If 
she could only put it to her, explain her point 
of view. Her bright, varnished nails, resting 
like ten blobs of pink paint on the table 
between her and Miss Durrant, Nancy said 
bravely: 

“But, Miss Durrant, it’s because I am at 
Durrant’s, that . . . that I feel like this. | 
It’s so old, all the people, I felt I must keep | 
up-to-date, smart. I know how . . . how 
all the employees admire you, I know what | 
you’ve done for the business, but Miss | 
Durrant, things aren’t . . . things have | 
changed . . . if you were here more often, 
you'd see.”” 

“‘What should I see?” 

“Well, for one thing, the stock isn’t up to 
date, we’ve still got babies’ robes a yard and 
a half long, but now babies go into woolly 
things almost at once. And then ribbons 





“Are you trying to teach me to run my 
business?’’ said Miss Durrant caustically. 

At the sight of her obstinate, sheep-like 
face, something in Nancy snapped. 

Nancy felt her cheeks glowing, her eyes 
shining, oh, surely Miss Durrant must see? 

One of Miss Durrant’s stubby hands 
smoothed her false front, held in place by a 
serviceable hairnet, adjusted a hairpin in her 
unwieldly chignon. Then she said unctu- | 
ously: 
“TI am an old woman, Miss Stevens, and I 
will give you a very sound piece of advice. 
Don’t think because you don’t happen to 
want a particular thing, that there is no one 
else in the world who does. And a vulgar, | 
catchpenny attitude is not the right one.” 

“You seem to think because I’m not at 
the shop every day, I don’t know what’s 
going on. I do. I’ve known for some time 
there was a disturbing force at work. I 
believe in esprit de corps; I don’t believe in 
apprentices who know better than their 
masters. Mr. Bainter will see that you get a 
fortnight’s wages. You can go.” 

There was something almost majestic 
about Miss Durrant’s refusal to look facts 
in the face, to acknowledge that Time had 
moved a step since 1860. 

Nancy knew that she was beaten, power- 
less against invincible prejudice. 

Downstairs, they would be whispering, 
wondering, guessing probably. Mr. Bainter 
had probably complained, Miss Tremlow 
hinted. They didn’t want her; they were 
old and she was young. Now they would be 
triumphant, well, at least they shouldn’t see. 

Her entry was, if anything, more of a 
swagger than her exit. She felt them all 
craning, peering at her shortsightedly. 

She began to take down the rolls of ribbon, 
arranged in those entrancing pyramids. 
Anything was better than standing there 
idly. Thank goodness, it was nearly closing 
time, so that her humiliation in putting 
away the ribbons, was less apparent. Down 
they came, the rainbow-colored piles, castles 
in the air, done for, destroyed. Durrant’s 
must crumble and fall, it could not be saved 
now. The ache in her throat was like that 
time when she had had tonsilitis. Oh, the | 
relief of getting away somewhere, where | 
she could cry, alone. 





She looked at her watch—twenty-five | | 


past. At six-thirty, they closed. 

Mr. Bainter was talking confidentially to 
Miss Griggs. Miss Tremlow was yawning in 
a polite way, behind her hand. 

The shop door swung open. Why must 
people leave it till closing time to buy a reel 
of cotton, or a packet of tape? 

Continued on page 46 
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“And the Next Thing, Please?” 


Continued from page 20 


| 
| back to the ribbon counter with an unmis- 
takable gesture. 
Drumming impatient heels against the 
| counter, Nancy whispered to Eileen: 
“I’m so excited.” 
“What, dear?” 
“Don’t you ever feel as if you could choke 
with excitement?” 
“Can’t say I do. Whatever’s happened; 
someone left you a fortune?” 
“No, not exactly. You see, I. . . no, 
nothing’s happened really.” 


“That Nancy Stevens is fairly getting on 
my nerves,” said Miss Griggs fretfully, 
tugging at her mittens, “bouncing about as 
if the whole place belonged to her. And those 
skirts, too, downright indecent, I call it!” 

She looked enviously after the girl to 
whom spring meant not iron and arsenic in 
bottles, but new vitality, hope, joy. 

**Miss Stevens.” 

Reluctantly, Nancy went back to her 
place behind the ribbon counter. 

“Got off with the young artist. Really 
quite a case,”’ whispered Eileen, giggling. 

“Shut up and try not to be a fool,” said 
Nancy impatiently. 

Oh, would none of them understand, silly 
giggling Eileen, who conceived life in terms 
of chocolates and kisses, nosey old Miss 
Tremlow, who couldn’t see you speaking to 
a man without inquiring when the wedding 
was to be, couldn’t they realize that her 
interest in Michael Twelvetrees was as a 
possible savior of Durrant’s, not as a lover? 

- So Nancy planned and brooded and two 
days slipped by. On the third day, she was 
running downstairs to lunch, when she 
bumped into Michael Twelvetrees, his 
hands full of jonquils. 

“Hallo,” said he. ‘“These are yours.” He 
held out the sheaf of yellow, sweet-scented 
flowers. 

“For me?” 

“Yes, I saw them on the barrow at the 
corner, so jolly and spring-like and young, 
and thought of you.” 

“Pardon,” said the acidulated voice of 
Miss Griggs. 

They stood aside to let her pass, casting 
an inquisitive glance at the yellow flowers as 
she went. 

“D’you know there’s a rumor that the 
great Miss Durrant herself may pay you a 
visit?” 


“What?” 

“Old Bainter told me, so you'll be able to 
present your petition in person.” 

“Why... why. . .” Nancy’s face 
glowed. 

“So lo ” 


Michael “Twelvetrees went up to confer 
with Mr. Fulton; Nancy went down to 
lunch. 


ER mind whirling with possibilities, 
Nancy rolled up ribbon and stuck 
infinitesimal ribbon pins into each roll. 

Presently, Mr. Fulton came by, a port- 
folio under his arm. He beckoned to Mr. 
Bainter and they retired to a corner together. 

“The drawings for the new catalogue,” 
thought Nancy to herself, and later on, when 
the shutters were being put up, she lingered 
till she saw an opportunity to say casually 
to Mr. Bainter: 

“Those the drawings for the spring 
catalogue? Let me have a peep at them, 
may I?” 

“They’re on my desk. Don’t make them 
dirty,” said Mr. Bainter, grudgingly. 

Her heart beating in thumps, she pulled 
at the strings of the portfolio, lifted up the 
covering sheet of paper. This was to be their 
banner, the ensign of the new army, before 
which the old conservatism was to retreat, 
abashed. She looked at the first drawing, 
feverishly picked up a second and a third, 
while her amazement grew. 

The drawings were in half tone, and they 
depicted, very carefully and beautifully, 
egg-boiler ladies in Noah’s Ark clothes, in 

| the identical manner of the late Mr. Walsh. 


{| “I can’t believe it; it must be a joke, or 
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something,” thought Nancy, turning over 
the drawings again. Not one of them dis- 
played the smallest spark of feeling, the 
slightest sympathy with the modernists. 
They were conventional, uninspired, hope- 
less. 

“These . . are these drawings in the 
portfolio Mr. Twelvetrees’ work?” said 
Nancy, in a small voice. 

“They are,” said Mr. Bainter, “and it 
looks as if he were going to shape quite well, 
considering. Hurry up, Miss Stevens, do.” 

So this was to be their standard, the 
standard they were going to flaunt in the 
face of Durrant’s allegiance to a by-gone 
age! 

Nancy experienced the sick feeling of 
betrayal, when a trusted friend has failed. 

“But he pretended he believed in modern 
stuff, was going to help me. Why, the 
catalogue’s as bad as, when old Walsh did it. 

The next day, when she saw Michael 
Twelvetrees talking to Mr. Fulton, Nancy 
deliberately arranged her face into a hard, 
snubbing mask, and you could have broken 
the ice on her ‘‘Good morning.” 

With a certain malicious pleasure, she saw 
Michael’s look of surprise, the lift of his 
eyebrows that m: dea furrow in his forehead. 
She saw him watching his chance to speak 
to her, but pretended not to notice. 

When she went down to the stock room, 
he whispered hastily: 

“I say, are you, are you. . 
about anything?” 

“Of course not.” 

“L[hadasortoffeeling .. . 

“I must go now, I’m in a hurry.”” She 
swept past him. He was just a fool, no enter- 
prise, enmeshed in the ideas of yesterday. 
She must fight this battle alone. 

She glanced balefully at Miss Tremlow’s 
fringe, more like a woolly mat than ever; 
at Mr. Bainter’s antique coat. Then she 
pulled down a box of ribbons and arranged 
them in a series of pyramids on the counter, 
rolls of wide, corded ribbon formed the base 
of the pyramid, small rolls of baby ribbon, 
the apex. It really looked rather nice, it was 
the way she’d seen the ribbon displayed at 
Harridge’s. 

Nancy knew that it was strictly against 
Durrant’s rules to do this, and that Mr. 
Bainter would probably be very annoyed if 
he saw, but the gesture of defiance gave her 
a certain pleasure. What did it matter if 
they lost a few paltry inches of ribbon 
through fading? It pays to advertise. Out 
on the counter, the ribbons could be seen, 
packed away in their boxes, they tempted no 
one. 

Pink and green looked horrid together, 
she substituted mauve. Mauve and yellow 
were lovely, some of the new reversible 
ribbons at Scott and Somerville’s were 
mauve and yellow, like lilac and laburnum; 
yellow as jonquils. How could Michael have 
done those rotten drawings; how could he? 
It was sickening, terribly disappointing after 
all her hopes. Nancy was so deep in her 
reflections, that she did not hear the faint 
half-scared murmur that went round the 
shop, the excited whisper of “Here she 
comes,” that is the herald of the entrance of 
some star of the stage, the approach of some 
visiting queen. 

Looking up, startled, from her pyramids 
of ribbons, Nancy met the eyes of Miss 
Durrant. They were pale blue eyes, a little 
prominent, as pale blue eyes so often are, 
set in a long face that reminded you of a 
horse, till you looked at her gray, curly, 
false front and decided she was really more 
like a sheep. Yet there was a certain air 
about Miss Durrant, an almost royal flout- 
ing of fashion about her black dress and 
elastic-sided boots, that, somehow, made 
you want to bob, or take off your hat, or 
abase yourself. Even the rebellious, scorn- 
ful Nancy, fidgetted under her gaze. 

Followed by the sycophantic Mr. Bainter, 
she swept up the shop, past Miss Tremlow, 
all flushed and agitated, and Miss Griggs, 
standing at attention like a sentry, and pro- 


. annoyed 


a 
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in also for big, splotchy designs. Other- 
wise it is better to stick to one strong tint, 
which is equally smart. The peignoirs must 
look tailored, and they shouldn’t come much 
below the knees. Choose a beach umbrella 
the same color and design as your peignoir. 

Do not be afraid to buy the new printed 
chiffons and silks. If they look too sum- 
mery in the fall, you can add velvet to 
them to bring them into season. The ker- 
chief theme running all through the mid- 
season openings (kerchiefs round the throat 
and kerchief-like overskirts makes changing 
things quite an easy matter). Anyone can 
take a square of velvet and fold it across 
cornerwise, a little out of ‘‘true,” so that 
you have two points instead of one. That 
done, tie it ’round your waist neatly and 
put ends behind to fall below the skirt hem. 





I strongly advise using coarse thread and 

big beads for practice work, experiment- 

ing first with a plain expanse, then 
perhaps introducing checks. . 


Simple, but a brand new Lelong idea! | 

Just one more note on that subject— | 
when you are choosing the material for your | 
flowered frock, why not choose two versions | 
of the same design, light flowers on a dark 
ground for instance, and dark flowers on a 
light ground? That’s an idea I got from the 
Groult collection where I saw a bodice of | 
light flowers and bias frill of dark. 

There is nothing new to put down from | 
the demi-season collections, except velvet, 
and I’ve mentioned that. More than ever 
every tailleur has a blouse. Some of them 
are rather villagey combinations, too. 
though signed with great names—Vide | 
Drecoll’s black velvet coat and skirt with 
a pink satin blouse. It sounds almost like a 
country bride’s ‘‘going-away-to-Niagara” 
dress! 





There's Beauty in the Beading of the Bag | 


Continued from page 28 


The bag illustrated shows a stripe in the 
main body and a patterned border such as 
might be adapted from any bead book. It 
can be made with or without a bead fringe 
and can be mounted and lined to your 
liking. The striped pattern might be carried 
all the way down, instead of using the more 
complicated border, but the effect would 
not be quite so good. 


Crocheting the Handle 


THis rope is simply the old-fashioned 
crocheted bead chain, which has been 
revived not only for this purpose but for the 
making of bead bracelets and necklets. 

String the beads. If instead of using 
beads of all one color, you want to intro- 
duce a light and dark bead, string them 
3 dark beads and 1 light bead, 3 dark and 
1 light, etc. 

Allow 12 inches of silk and chain 5. Put 
hook in chain nearest to hook.* Push up a 
bead, single crochet (or slip stitch)*. Put 
hook into next chain and repeat from * to *. 

Repeat until there are three beads in a 
row, then join by putting the hook under 
the thread the first bead is on. Push up 
another bead, single crochet (or slip stitch); 
this makes 4 beads in a row. 

WContinue crocheting in this manner until 
you have a chain of the desired length. 
Fasten firmly at the end. 


The Formal Jet Bag 
oy 


UR artist has depicted for you a jet bag 
for the formal occasion, which has been 
worked out exactly along the lines of the 


checked pattern already described, except | 
that oblongs instead of squares are used, for | 
variety; simply a matter of stringing the | 
beads as they are wanted. 

The bright and dull jet were used to| 
carry out this all-black bag effectively; but, | 
of course, two colors can always be used. | 
Cloth of silver provides a charming lining 
for this bag, and instead of being mounted 


.in a frame, it has knitted loops placed 


around the top and silk cords run through 
them. 
To knit the loops, cast on 7 stitches; knit | 
plain, allowing 1 bead in each stitch for | 
alternate rows. Knit the tabs to the desired | 
length. Double them and sew them firmly | 
just below the rim of the bag before putting 
in the lining. 
Mounting and Lining | 


HEN you have knitted your bead bag, | 

you can turn it over to a professional 
to be mounted and lined; or you can buy | 
your own mount and can put in your lining, 
and complete the bag very neatly yourself. 

The lining is made up first, and given 
whatever pockets you may desire. The very 
best of materials should be used for the lin- | 
ing, if it is expected to give good wear, 
because you can ask it to take a good deal 
of the strain from the bead bag, by making | 
it the merest shade shorter. Allow a gen-| 
erous turning around the top, and make) 
French seams, for strength. 

When the lining has been made and sewn | 
in the bag and the mounting completed, | 
give the inside a neat finish by running 
a row of French trimming, narrow galloon or | 
silk ruching along the edge of the lining. | 





“I must take my nerve food with me.’’ 


Vacation Time 


Time to get away from the daily task and the nervous strain 
of modern city life. 

Time to rest and store up a new supply of nervous energy 
and vitality. 

The very best time to avail yourself of the benefits to be 
derived from the use of Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food as a restorative 
and reconstructive treatment. 

Rest, reasonable exercise in the fresh air and the regular use of 
Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food is the ideal combination for building up 
the exhausted nervous system and overcoming sleeplessness, nervous 
headaches and the tired, depressed feelings which come with 


lowered vitality. 


Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food 


The greatest of nerve restoratives 


HAVERGAL COLLEGE } 


Tonowre canara, GIRLS 


One of (Canada’s 
foremost 
Educational 
Institutions 










YAVERGAL College—founded in 
1894 by a group of prominent 
Canadian citizens and administered by 
them, with the late Miss E. M. Knox 
as Head Mistress—has steadily grown 
in size and importance, until today 
Havergal is recognized as one of 
Canada’s foremost educational institu- 
tions. 














THE NEW SCHOOL JARVIS 8T. SCHOOL 
Lawrence Pk. West 354 Jarvis St. 
HAVERGAL offers a well balanced curriculum, directed by 
an efficient teaching staff and aided by modern school equip. 
ment. Its scholastic advantages, combined with home comforts and 
wisely planned physical training, render Havergal an ideal institution 
ucation and character development. 
Courses from Kindergarten to Honours Matriculation. Gymnastics, 
i Games and Swimming. Special Departments in Music, Art, 
te s ence. 
E ~ For information apply to the Secretary, 354 Jarvis Street, Toronto. 
i ' Principal: MISS WOOD, B.A., Lond., Eng. 


re-opens Autumn Term, Sept. 12th. Day Girls Sep. 13¢h. 
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"eee Chippendale 
inspired this chair— 
but Armstrong crafts- 
men have translated 
every line and detail to 
perfection. Made in 
Mahogany with side 
chair to match. 


No. 16 Armchair 
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WRITE DIRFCT If YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUppLY You 


WJ. ARMSTRONG Liven 13579 Oxrogp ST. Guevpu lip 


THE PORTFOLIO OF 
CANADIAN ART 


HE Portfolio of Canadian Art is of great educational and 
artistic value and exceedingly interesting to all Canadians. 
It is a résumé of Canadian Art in exquisite colour from 
original paintings, beginning with Krieghoff, and ending with 
Morrice and Thomson. Each artist chosen as the outstanding 
figure in his group, and representing ten important chapters in the 
story and growth of art in Canada. Each reproduction enclosed in 
a separate folder and accompanied by a short sketch on the life and 
aims of the artist by Canada’s foremost art critic, the late Mr. 


Fred Jacob. 


Those who take a pride in Canada should seek to know the art 
of Canada. Children will learn from it in an interesting way, some- 
thing of the men who have meant so much in the history of our art, 
for children absorb much knowledge from the books they find in 
the home, and from the Portfolio they will learn, unconsciously, to 
know and recognize the peculiar characteristics of each artist’s 
work. The pictures themselves form a valuable series of prints 
which, when framed, make a unique and beautiful collection of 
early Canadian paintings. 


“It is wonderful to see such faithful reproduction 

of the paintings.”—Fred S. Haines, President 

O.S.A. A limited edition of 495 copies. Some still 
available at $15.00 per copy. 


Recommended by the Dept. of Education 


Published by 


ROUS & MANN, LIMITED 


172 Simcoe Street, Toronto 


Makers of the famous 
CANADIAN ARTIST SERIES CHRISTMAS CARDS 
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Paris on Summer Apparel 


Continued from page 


0 in the medley of unfashion- 
a ables. 
“wT I have no need to tell you, 
naturally, that what one sees 
\ at such places 
as Cannes or 
Biarritz or Le 
Touquet are 
di authentic 
. __styles; win- 
4 nowed from the 
“@y mass offered by 
the couturiers. 
| Everybody dresses tres sport, as they put 
| it over here, meaning in some sort of jumper 
over a pleated or a godet skirt with a snug 
| cardigan jacket or one of those three-quar- 
| ter models with a hedge-like collar of fur. 
| One or two have donned tweed coats, the 
raglan kind with a flare from shoulder to 
| hem, swagger if you know how to carry them 
but so easy to turn into Mother Hubbards. 
It is pleasant to see quantities of creamy 
| white about, because it coincides with a per- 
sonal conviction that nothing is so appropri- 
ately chic in the summertime. Moreover, 
| you can multiply a white costume into two 
| or three with a little ingenuity and a few 
| colored handkerchiefs, belts and cravats. 
Now, if you had two silk handkerchiefs, say 
cream with big polka dots of color, you could 
tie one around your throat and put the 
other round your waist, points over one hip 
and you’d be following a Cannes lead. By 
the way, when you are having your panama 
| or Bangkok or rice straw cloche blocked, 
have your modiste make you two or three 
bands in different colors to go with your 
favorite ensembles. Naturally, I presume 
the sole trimming is to be gros-grain ribbon 
with a tight little tailored bow or a small 
sunburst of ribbon ends. If Reboux can be 
obliging to that extent, so can your milliner. 
There are a great many ensembles in pale 
beige and in corn shade. I am told these two 
| colors are going to keep right on being 
| popular all through next winter. So the 
frocks you buy this summer, jersey cloth 
or georgette, will look smart under a heavier 
| coat later on. If you are undecided about 
| what sort of cuffs and collar to choose—fox, 
beaver, or golden brown seal skin—make it 
either one of the two latter. You will be one 
| lap ahead of everybody else. 


One sees much navy blue, whole frocks 
in it and jackets, brass-buttoned sailor- 
| fashion. If you are not built to wear a 
| reefer, wear a long, straight, blue coat. You 
can be just as brass-buttoned, and buttons 
replaced, and a narrow band of fur put on at 
the neck, you have a coat for the early fall. 

Everybody sitting about any morning is 
pleated below, patterned above in stripes, 
| lozenges, diamonds or vague flower motifs. 
I mean, of course, everybody except those 
| who are flouncy below the belt, and elabor- 
ately tucked above. It is amazing how 
| thinning slanting tucks are; also how festive 
| fine jersey cloth can become so tucked from 
neck to hem with a wilted chiffon flower at 
| the pointed decolletage, and a silver and 
enamel belt buckle. Do not try Vionnet’s 
sunburst tucking, however, unless you are 
flat as a board when seen in profile. 


| Evenings, everywhere, folk go dancing or 
dining in light-colored floaty things, crépe 
satin and crépe de chine, taffetas and 
printed mousseline de soie picked out with 
beads. I wouldn’t go in heavily for evening 
frocks of any kind just yet. This winter, 
they say, we are to wear velvet, a tre- 
mendous lot of it, for all occasions, plain or 
gorgeously patterned. 


Mon amie, Beryl, who flew over from 
London to LeTouquet while I was in the 
| south, writes: “I’m not worrying a scrap 
about clothes, darling. Evidently, all one is 
| going to need to be in the picture will be 
jumpers and blouses and skirts in crépe, 
| toile de soie (China silk), tussor or heavy 
| linen, a good-looking coat or two, and a few 

nothings for the Casino. If I ‘splurge’ at all, 

it will be for an evening cape in mousseline, 
| layers and layers of it with an ermine collar. 








>) 
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Saw a gorgeous one. Wish you’d find out 
who is making them and get them started 
on one for me.” 

And then naturally, the most important 
news item of all is a postscript, ‘‘Saw such a 
nice piqué jumper at tennis, trimmed with 
itself turned the other way ‘round. Skirt in 
woollen crépe.” 

So piqué has come back, out of the dim 
ages! 

Neither of us mentioned metal thread 
jumpers, but you ought to have at least one 
in your holiday wardrobe. Some of them 
are rather fascinating, the lace stitch ones 
in pastel shades especially. One can dine in 
them as part of a tailleur ensemble and feel 
one is absolutely in focus. I like the silk 
and metal mixtures better than those in 
cashmere and metal. Mostly the sheen of 
the metal is lost in the latter case or nearly 
lost in the hairiness of the wool. Oh! not 
right away, but after one or two wearings. 
Angora goes on being ‘‘awfully” popular. 
It dyes to pretty shades, is warm and light, 
and the only fault one can find with it, is 
that it never loses the characteristics of its 
rabbit ancestors. You know what I mean; 
you buy an angora to-day and next week it 
will have increased so you have enough 
stuff for two! 


A propos of nothing at all, except that 
we're talking holiday clothes, one of the 
dressmakers has invented an “eight day 
trunk” that is much more exciting than a 
magician’s high silk hat. It is shown to you 
packed with seventeen ensembles, yet it 
isn’t much bigger than an ordinary big 
valise. 

There are only four skirts in the trunk. 
Two of them of the sports variety, beige 
marocain with two different arrangements 
of tucks and two flouncy-in-front satin 
skirts, one white, the other black. The 
two sports skirts have four jumpers to go 
with them; the two satins have only three 
blouses; one white crépe blouse, a bit fussy 
with jabot-like revers, which is wedded to 
the black skirt until after lunch, and to the 
white skirt for tea and cocktails. The 
second blouse is for evening, in white 
georgette embroidered in strass, sleeveless 
and with pointed neck, to go with either of 
the satin skirts. The third blouse is black 
satin tied in a soft bow where waists used to 
be when waists were. Think of it, three 
evening frocks, two smart daytime affairs 
and four ensembles—and then thank the 
stars that the blouse has come into its own 
again. 

The trunk also holds two bathing tunics 
with one culotte; one long black coat in 
crépe de chine, with rows and rows of nar- 
row tucks with two flat frills at the end. 
It can be turned into an evening coat by 
simply snapping on collar, revers, edging 
and cuffs of ermine. A flowered voile dress, 
three or four scarfs, two felt hats, one light, 
one dark, the kind that can be squashed 
flat without being ruined; two pairs of shoes, 
blonde and black; and pajamas with a bright 
pajama coat, that can be worn with the 
bathing costume. The shoes, hat and fur- 
trimmed coat, worn while travelling, go 
with the two sport ensembles packed away. 
Gloves are thin chamois that can be washed 
easily, and one or two long pull-ons to be 
worn crumpled down on the wrist the more 
“crumpled,” the smarter the note. 


C)VER here they have decided that al- 
though you can make one pair of bath- 
ing trunks go a long way, you must have at 
least four different tunics for even a fort- 
night’s vacation. All of them must be long- 
ish, with bright patterns very much like 
those on your jumpers. In a pinch, you 
could make one of the bathing tunics do as 
the sleeveless top of a tennis costume. Do 
not forget a stunning bathing coat to ‘‘come 
on” in, something in towelling or heavy 
crash or one of those new waterproof silks. 
The smartest I have seen so far have been 
plaids, dizzy combinations of color. If 
there is not too much of you, you could go 
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the actual expenses of the child’s birth 
She took her clothes with her, 


in Los Angeles, alone. 


possessed, 


a return to the heights. 


than she had been for two years. 


residence section just west of Figueroa along 
West Adams Street. She prepared her own 
breakfasts and luncheons; graced them with 
fastidiousness and leisure and accompanied 
them with papers and books. Of the latter, 
she had discovered within easy walking 
distance, a never-failing source of supply in 
the university branch of the public library. 
It was a pleasant place in the custody of 
: gentle-voiced, gentle-mannered young wo- 
men, whom Cornelia found charming. The 
librarian, Miss Archer, became the only rea! 
friend she made that winter. 

Once a fortnight she saw her doctor at the 
hospital a few blocks away; once a day she 
talked to the little waitress in the cafe, where 
she took most of her dinners; and whenever 
opportunity offered, she spoke to mothers or 
nursemaids wheeling young babies. But for 
the most part she was alone. Yet she was 
never lonely, and rarely bored. Nearly 
every day she walked out to Exposition 
Park. The flowers there were her delight; 
the changing exhibits in the Art gallery, her 
diversion. On several Sundays, she and Miss 
Archer attended symphony concerts in the 
Coliseum for ten cents a ticket. For very 
little more they heard much fine music dur- 
ing the winter. That fair, fine grace of 
Cornelia’s which had lent beauty to her 
wand waving, was visible, too, in her accept- 
ance of the limitations and privileges of the 
dollar. 

The truth was, she was conscious of no 
limitations. The thought of her child dis- 
closed vistas everywhere. Every economy 
she practised was provision for her child. 
She was acting both father and mother’s 
part. At times she was almost fiercely 
exultant in this thought. 

A deeper truth, one, however, which she 
refused to recognize, was that she was never 
lonely because her husband was never absent 
from her thoughts; and never bored because 
everything she did or did without, was 
another stone to fling down on him. It will 
be seen that Cornelia’s heights rose directly 
above Tom’s depths, and afforded views of 
him far below. 

She hoped fervently for a daughter. A 
son, she reluctantly admitted, might need a 
father; but to a daughter, a mother could 
be everything. A girl then it was to be; 
Claire Talbot Brent. Cornelia envisioned 
her in every baby carriage; a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed miniature Cornelia. She saw their 
life together through the years. It was an 

enchanting day-dream. 

But as the months marched on, sensitive- 
ness to her physical appearance confined 
Cornelia more and more to her small apart- 
ment. She no longer walked abroad in the 
pleasant world of day. She crept forth at 
night. The rains came and the fogs. All 
things conspired to prove the time long and 
her mind dull. 

Then, gradually, a new thought gained 
consciousness and racked her. Perhaps 
Tom had not cared nor tried to find her. 
She had planned her disappearance care- 
fully, but, surely, with all the resources at 
his command he might have found her if he 
had really tried. 

She began to fancy things he might have 
cared to do instead. These were petty 


thoughts and she was ashamed of them; 
ugly thoughts and she hated ugliness; but 
they pursued her and gave her no peace. 
She brooded upon them, and presently, too 
late, she feared them. 
“People go mad like this!’ 
self. ‘You must stop it!” 


’ she told her- 


nothing 
else. Tom’s office thought she had gone to 
Europe, but at the end of six weeks, she was 


While crossing the continent and going 
south, she had plotted her course for the 
next eight months, along the mountain tops 
of simple living and high thinking. She 
she assured herself proudly, a 
birthright to such altitudes. She felt vaguely 
that after her long sojourn among the lush 
meadows of Tom’s wealth, she would enjoy 
And, indeed, for 
some months she seemed content; happier 


She had taken a small furnished apart- 
ment near St. James’ Park in the fine old 


new cause for resentment in the immense | 
importance of—husbands! In the minds of 
the young mothers about her, the babies 
merely shared first place. 


with a look of contempt! 
ber that. 


But she could not stop, and one dreadful 
night she dreamed Tom stood beside her, 
knowing her thoughts—mocking her 

“You can shut out love, Corneliz 1, but you 
cannot shut out the bl: ackbirds!” 

She awoke, trembling. 

Blackbirds! Common, vulgar things— 
her thoughts of Tom were that, and she had 
let them take screaming possession of her 
mind. She would fight them off! She would 
forget them! She vowed it weeping. 

Within a few hours after this, she had 
gone to the hospital and descended into 
dark depths of pain. They gave her gas and 


she dreamed of blackbirds, strutting stiff | 


and silly, across her little lawn—eons passed. 
It was over. Drifting, relaxed, she heard | 
the doctor’s voice. A girl! On and on— 
sudden terror glutched her up to the surface 
of consciousness; there were blackbirds 
screaming!—She was comforted and slept 
at last to dream of her garden, warm and 
sweet in the summer sun. 


RS. BRENT, Mrs. Brent!” 
; Someone calling her across the gar- 
en. 


you!”’ 


vision of her garden fell apart, formed again, 


“Mrs. Brent! See what they have brought 


Awaking, deep still in soft warmth, the | 


in a sky-blue blanket and a pink rose baby | 


face on her arm. A pink rose of a baby! 
Cornelia drew her closer to the warmth of 
her heart. Her own! Her own—and yet— 
she looked again—wide awake now, and 
there was no doubt of it, the baby was a 
pink rose edition of Tom! 


“Will you tell us her name, Mrs. Brent? | 


We have to have it for the records.” 
Her name? A pink bud first uncurled and 
closed about Cornelia’s finger. 


No dream | 


baby this; a personality not to be ignored. | 
Claire Talbot? The name twisted again the | 
kaleidoscope of Cornelia’s vision and she | 


saw, prefigured, a black-haired little girl, 


sturdy and straight, standing beside Tom | 


on the broad white steps, waiting for their 
horses, dogs leaping about them; the 
daughter of her father. The name Tom had 
chosen in hope years ago, belonged to that 
little girl. 

“‘Her name,” “is Barbara 
Brent.” 

Melting snow on the heights. 

But in Cornelia’s mind resentment still 
lingered, casting cold blue shadows across 
the day. The routine of a maternity ward 
absorbed most of her time and thoughts, 
but there were bleak moments in which she 
resented her concession of the baby’s name. 
What had Tom ever conceded to her? No- 
thing! He did as he pleased, took what he 
pleased and swung off—whistling! He would 
only sneer at her weakness if he knew—and 
then, clinging to her vow, she veered away 
from the shadow into the sunlight of the 
cheerful chatter about her. 

Babies, the importance of them, all of 
them! Cornelia thrilled to it. They came to 
the ward, riding, all ten, in a glorified egg- 
box on wheels, announcing their hunger in | 
ten keys of impatience. Red dots of wrath, 
they were placed beside their mothers, and 
became on the instant, little angels; con- 
tented consumers consuming in dignified 
silence. 

Cornelia laughed above Barbara’s pink 
ear. 

“Little rewards and fairies! And only last 
night I mistook them for blackbirds, darling, 
fancy!” 

She was quite gay about it. 
But as the day wore on, she discovered a 


said Cornelia, 








Husbands! 

Tom gazing at her beneath lowered lids 

She must remem- | 
j 


In the evening the husbands came. They | 


came tiptoeing down the ward, their faces 
still shadowed with remembered suffering, 
their eyes still worshipping the soft glory of 
some wan woman. 
was no conceit in them; and yet they walked 
as if they owned the world! 


They were humble; there 


















Kickernick 5 


“THE ONLY UNDERGARMENT THAT REALLY FITS DAINTY 


The saddle-curve construction of “Kickernicks” “the only under, 
garment that really fits” . gives a new and glorious freedom, irre, 
spective of the body movement or posture, always stay snugly in place. 


Tennis, See. Golf, Motoring, Walking, Soft-Ball, Canoeing, 

Horse-back-riding . . . it matters not . “Kickernicks” give a new 

underdress ease. . . a new sense of the luxurious . . . anew smartness 
. a New economy. 


There is a “Kickernick” for every occasion and every figure. . . 
bloomers, bobbettes, combinettes, combrazeres . . . French cuffs, or 
elastic knees, beautifully tailored in pure soft silk, rayon, broadcloth, etc., 
at prices you'll approve. Bobbettes—$1.75. Bloomers—$2.50, etc. 
Combinettes—$4.00. Combrazeres—$4.50 up. Slips—$2.00 up. 


Should .there be no “Kicker 
nick” Dealer near you. . 

send to us direct and we will 
promptly see that your re- 


' 

i 

1 

i Without obligation please send me your booklet, 
quirements are taken care of. ! 

I 

i 

' 


“Adventures in Comfort.” 


Without obligation we wil TO, oko -vc.i.c4 08h tnd thet eebababbedssondesipesooresa 
send you the remarkable 

booklet “B. 6" ” Adventures Re goo cvncescacdienc dee eeaseee saddest exten C.7 
in Comfort.” pa a cnc et) ec a 
CANADIAN KICKERNICK CO. GaNaba: 
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- Agency Division, The Chatelaine, | 

Good Money Paid | c/o MacLean Publishing Company, Ltd., | 
. 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

For Easy Work m How can I earn good money in my spare j 
Your Spare Time time? 

You can earn money @uldiiy Wek FT ics ...........ccoass---oesscbestotetas | 
pleasantly, taking subscriptions to | 
THE CHATELAI NE in your spare 4 Dieeee  cckidachas (bbe tad ee eeunn ees abe 
time. Find out how—right now! BR ot 0 Oe be ] 
Bl a al . 
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BLONDES 


ace attcactive 


they really are blondes! But if their hair ‘s flat 
and lifeless—if it is beginning to fade or darken 
in streaks—it is certainly far from attractive. 

Thousands of blondés keep their hair beautifully 
golden with S3londex, the new shampoo for 
blondes only. Li-i-¢s back the true golden color 
‘—brightens the rar and prevents fading and 
darkening. Not a dye—no harsh chemicals—fine 
for the scalp. Over a million users. At all good 
drug and department stores. 


GOOD NEWS FOR THOSE 
WITH I 


PED NOSES 


FREE BOOK 
I transform ugly, ill-shap- 
. UNattractive noses into 
odeis of beauty and 
charm. I do this in the 


iness and 


M. Trilety, Dept. 3130, Pioneer Noseshaping 
Specialist, Binghamton, N. Y. 


FRECKLES 





: Remove 
this ugly mask. 
FR iy We ener ee Mann ap vrs ray . 


Othine—double strength—is 
to remove these homely spots. 
Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
drug or department store and apply a little 
of it night and morning and you should 
soon see that even the worst freckles have 
begun to disappear, while the lighter ones 
have vanished entirely. It is seldom that 


guaranteed 


more than an ounce is needed to com- | 


pietely clear the skin and gain a beautiful 
complexion. 

Be sure to ask for double strength 
Othine, as this is sold under guarantee 
of money back if it fails to remove your 


‘OTHINE 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 








“And The Next Thing, Please?” 


Continued from page 43 


Across the shop came Michael Twelve- 

trees and right up to the ribbon counter. 

| ‘You,’ said Nancy surprised. 

| ‘Really me,” he breathed, and then very 
| loudly and distinctly for the benefit of the 
| watchful Mr. Bainter, the inquisitive Miss 
Griggs: 

“A yard and a half of powder blue double 
satin ribbon, please.” 

Nancy turned to lift down the box 
marked “Sky.” 

“‘Well, my little red flag wagger, how goes 
it?” said Michael in an undertone. 

The flag, why there wasn’t any flag to 
fly now. She’d failed, she’d . . . 

He leant his elbows on the counter. He 
was a screen between her and the prying 
eyes of the world. His broad, high, shoulders 
were a rampart; she was secure. 

“T’ll wait for you at the corner,” said 
Michael, clattering his change noisily. 

He went, and it seemed to Nancy as if a 
bulwark, a solid, comfortable, thing had 
been removed. Which was a funny way to 
feel about an artist with a lock of untidy 
black hair, and a Puckish smile. He might 
be a fool and a failure, yet she was a fool 
and a failure, too. 


Cy tear makes two lights flare on every 
lamp-post. 

Nancy was so busy watching this phenom- 
enon, that she never saw Michael Twelve- 
trees approaching; only became aware that 
he was standing in front of her, his hat in 
his hand, the elf lock blowing in the wind. 

He caught her by the elbow. He did not 
ask her why she was crying, or what for, and 
just as unquestioningly, she walked beside 
him and strangely. though she walked 
beneath a young, spring moon, with an elf in 
tweeds, she felt as secure, as cherished, as if 


“Oh, aren’t they dreadful!’ exclaimed 
| Cornelia. 

“You hear, you see!”” said Tom. “The 
only common, vulgar things in Cornelia’s 
garden. To be sure they are birds—but 
blackbirds. If they were only nice, shining 
little yellow canaries!” 

His lament was a bit of amused drollery 
to the others; but to Cornelia, it was, as he 
meant it to be—an insult. From behind 
narrowed lids, his eyes met hers with a look 
perilously near contempt. 

She could have cried out with shock, with 
anguish, that Tom could look at her like that 
but she did not. Instead, she returned his 
gaze for an instant, then shifted her own to 
the blackbirds strutting across the lawn and 
back again to her husband. The meaning of 
her glance was as unmistakable as that of 
the smile with which she turned back to her 
guests. 

That night, for the first time in two years, 
Tom entered her room. He came suddenly, 
in the dark; a tall figure in a dark dressing 
gown, who stood beside her and shook her 
awake from the troubled dreams to a night- 
| mare of reality. 
| “No, don’t cry out! It is only I—your 
husband! I have been thinking—about you 
and me—and your garden! You have shut 
yourself up in a pretty place, haven’t you? 
And shut me out! You don’t want me or my 
love; you have shown that clearly enough. 
And so far, I have stayed on the other side 
| of the wall. You have had your garden all to 
| yourself. But I am tired of being out in the 
|cold! Do you hear, Cornelia? I am tired of 
' your garden wall! You can shut out a man’s 
love, but you can’t always shut out the 
blackbirds, Cornelia! Do you hear? Do you 
hear? 





br 


Blackbirds 


Continued from page 5 
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she were sitting before a log fire withJSir | 
Lancelot, or any reliable knight. , 

Presently she gulped and said: 

**Is it fare’ 

“‘We’re just there,’’ said he. 

There was ivy and a broken latch and a 
little, tinkly bell when you opened the door, 
like a country sweetshop. 

“This is my studio,” said he. 

At once, you realized it was a courtesy 
title, like an ‘“‘Honorable,”’ better to write, 
than to say—for it was such a little room, so 
pitifully shabby. By the stacked canvases 
and the broken easel, you knew it was a| 
studio. 

“Look here, I won’t tell you not to cry, 
because you probably want to and I don’t 
believe in crossing the young,” said Michael 
Twelvetrees, “but if, when you’ve finished, 
you feel you could tell meabit . . .” 





GRAY Hair Gone 


THOUSANDS OF WOMEN know it 


is needless to endure gray hairorexperiment 





it was my chance, I tried toexplain. . . 
“Oh, my baby Bolshy, what did you say?” 
Gulping and choking, Nancy told him. 
“Yes, but don’t you see, child,” said 

Michael gently, ‘“‘that’s the whole point, 

she’s only an old woman, but she’s old, 

she’s foo old. It’s as irrational to expect her 
to have the same ideas as you, as to expect 
you to think as she does. It can’t be done, 
you can’t bridge the gulf.” | For sale at all Drug and Department Stores 


“Of course, you can’t, if you don’t try. It 
Kolor-Bak 


doesn’t matter now, but that’s why I was 
Banishes Gray Hair 


or black. No worry over shade 
—the one bottle is right for 
all. Noris the hair harmed— 
it keeps its life and sheen, and 
the scalp actually benefits! 
There’s no uncertainty, either 
—Kolor-Bak is sold on a 
’ SFR = money-back guarantee. 


“It’s Durrant’s. . . my plans . . .| with dangerous dyes which often produce 
everything . . . it’s no good, I’ve got the | weird colors far worse than gray! Instead, 
sack.” | ——_—— they use Kolor-Bak—the 

“What's happened?” clean, colorless, scientific 

“I. . . Miss Durrant came to the shop. liquid which brings color back, 
She . . . askedtosee me. . . I thought se iiiade wiears heown 


upset this morning, that’s why . . . I'd 
seen your drawings for the catalogue. I'd 
hoped so much, I thought, being young, you | 

Continued on page 50 a ie 





Something 
New! 


The Chatelaine is to be sold on 


The next morning, Tom, along withthe | a subscription basis by women. 
other guests, had departed before Cornelia : 
The publishers of The 


came down. . 1 ; 
She walked slowly up and down the gar- Chatelaine feel that a woman’s 
magazine should be presented to 


den paths, her hands clasping her scarf, 

staring indifferently before her, her body a our Canadian woman by mem- 

_ shell for her throbbing thoughts. To bers of her own sex who are 
urt; to punish; to hurt him, to hurt him! famili : 

During the day, a servant brought her a ee — the peations that 
message from his secretary. Mr. Brent was : 
leaving at once for six weeks fishing in 
Canada. If Mrs. Brent wished anything, 
the office would attend to it. 

He had gone fishing! 

It was, in reality, Tom Brent’s gesture of | 
self-contempt and exile; his determination 
to get away and think things out. But it was 
not given to Cornelia to know this. To her, 








Following out this plan, the 
permanent direct sales staff will 
be composed entirely of women 
of the best type and who will be 
assured of a splendid welcome 
wherever they may call. 


If you would be interested in 


it seemed that he had turned on his heel and joining our permanent staff, 
left her, slamming the door after him, write to 
whistling as he went. It needed only this to : 
chill her burning thoughts to cold resolve; The Sales Manager of 
in a month she would be in Paris; in a ' 
few months she would have her divorce. The Chatelaine 
\ beg the month, however, she had for- Room 42 
gotten Paris. Nature had given her the 
weapon above all others with which to hurt 153 aaa 


Tom. She was to have a child! After years 
of futile longing—now. now—she was to 
have a child! Her child—not Tom’s! He 
should have no share in it; no knowledge of | 


it, if she could prevent it. And she would 
| Se). 9 STORY WRITING 


prevent it! 
She planned her disappearance as care- 
pupil earned aver $8000 in spare time. 


fully, as cleverly, as she had planned her pul 
garden. She withdrew in cash the accumu- a 
lated amount of the small income which had gy Particulare of Dr. Esenwein's famous forty, 
been hers before her marriage; it must serve renee ped eels one ed Gall 


the Short-Story and qeraple oa 
now, not only for her needs, but for her WRITER'S MONTHLY free. y. 
child’s. 
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Would Tom have looked like that— 
walked like that? Cornelia closed her eyes 
on scalding tears and remembered back and 
back to days when she and Tom owned ten 
thousand worlds—It was more than she 
could endure. She opened her eyes and 
stared across the aisle at the empty bed 
opposite hers. There, at least, no husband 
sat beside the pillow. Husbands— 

Sometime in the night she awoke. They 
were bringing another stretcher wagon into 
the ward. Three nurses and a doctor came 
with it and after it stumbled a queer little 
man, almost grotesque in his tragic aspect. 
A sheeted figure was lifted onto the bed 
opposite Cornelia’s. The doctor gave quick 
low orders; the nurses moved swiftly; the 
poor crumpled figure of a husband clung to 
the foot of the bed. 

Then presently there was discord. Cor- 
nelia heard the doctor’s low insistent words. 

“You have to go now. Your wife needs 
sleep. She must have it. You can’t help her. 
And the rules of the hospital won’t permit 
you to stay.” 

She saw the crumpled figure straighten 
to reply. 

“Yes, I can help her. I tell you she needs 
me. She lost the baby. I am all she has. I 
can help her. I tell you, I am staying.” 

A poor weak spirit in a poor weak body, a 
man born to be bandied about, but for this 
one time, claiming strength to defy them all! 
They gave in to him; they had to. They 
dared not disturb the ward. They drew the 
curtains about the bed and left the two 
together. 

Cornelia was past sleep. She lay staring 
at those drawn curtains—at that poor man 
beyond them—Husbands— 

At last she summoned the little nurse. 

“Is that woman over there, all right?”’ she 
whispered. ‘““That poor man—”’ 

The little nurse nodded with understand- 
ing. 
“T’ll see. She had a terrible time. Per- 
haps, if she is asleep, he will go.” 

She pulled back the curtain and stood 
quite still. 

Cornelia, in sudden terror, lifted herself 
on one elbow to see that the nurse was 
seeing. 

A thin, wan face lay on the pillow, only 
the eyes alive; sleepless eyes, and yet serene. 
Beside the bed knelt the husband—one arm 
around his wife’s pillow, one arm across her 
shoulders, his face on her breast—fast 
asleep. 

The woman’s eyes looked up and met 
Cornelia’s across fathomless depths and 
heights; a look of star-distances, illumined 
only by love, spanned only on wings; a look 
of wives! 

“Tom!”’ prayed Cornelia, ‘““Tom! Tom! 
Tom!” 

The picture before her quivered in tears; 
the black figure kneeling with outstretched 


Bride's Progress 


Continued from page 8 


sSame—the frying pan is heated very hot, 
and greased slightly, the steak seared on 
both sides and turned frequently. The 
main difficulty is to prevent frying the 
meat, which makes it indigestible, rather 
than broiling it—as the fat collects it must 
be poured off to prevent frying. 

In roasting meats the principle is the 
same; the meat is seared to retain the 
juices. This may be done in a hot pan over 
direct heat or in a very hot oven (475 
degrees Fahrenheit for fifteen minutes) and 
cooking is then continued in a hot oven 
(375 degrees to 400 degrees) for the remain- 


arms, blurred, changed—she caught her | 
breath in a sob. 

The little nurse hurried to soothe her. 

“Why, Mrs. Brent, she will be all right, I 
think.” | 

“I know she will,” said Cornelia. “I was | 
not—weeping for her. I must send a tele- 
gram, at once.” 

All the next day Cornelia waited for an 
answer to her telegram, but none came. 

“There has been some delay,” she whis- 
pered to little Barbara. ‘Perhaps he was 
out of town. But he will answer the first 
moment he hears!”’ 

She slept but fitfully that night. When- 
ever she awoke, slow recollections came to 
her. She called the little nurse. Still no 
reply. 

“But he will answer!” she murmured to 
her heart. 

All the next day and no word. 

That evening she could not, alone, find 
courage to see the husbands come down the 
ward. She begged so piteously, they let her 
baby stay beyond the time appointed. 

“It missed him, Barbara. Perhaps he is 
abroad. But he will answer some time. O, 
why doesn’t he?” 

The baby slept on the question, and 
Cornelia, weary with waiting, slept, too. 

When she awoke, the baby was still on her 
arm. It had grown dark; her curtains were 
drawn, the little stand lamp was alight. As 
she stirred, a man, who knelt half hidden by 
the baby, raised his head. It was a face 
warped with woe and weeping to the semb- 
lance of a child’s; eyes of a child, hurt and 
pleading—Tom. 

Cornelia’s heart stood still and beat again. 

“Darling, darling!’’ she whispered, ‘‘Don’t 
look so! We are all right! Tell him we are, 
Barbara——You mustn’t———O, my darling, 
darling, darling! It is all right now!—Every- 
thing!——-It is all right, darling, see!” 

Heartbeats of words. He heard them, 
bent nearer, laid his head down beside the 
baby’s, on her arm. 

“Tom, Tom, Tom!” 

Soft fingers on his hair, his face; heart- 
beats of touch. 

To that dear measure thrilling, all things 
grew beautiful again. 

“Where were you when you heard, Tom?” | 

“New York. I came by air.” 

“By air—of course. You would. Weren’t 
we stupid, Barbara, not to guess that he | 
would come on wings—our blackbird.” 

Tom raised his head, startled, almost | 
afraid. 

But there was no fear in Cornelia’s eyes; 
only tenderness, starshot with tears. 

“Draw back this curtain for a moment, 
darling. Look down the ward. See, beside 
each woman’s pillow, a black-coated hus- 
band bending close, and closer. When I saw 
them—and knew what I had done—Darling, 
darling, kiss your baby, too!” 


ing time. The meat should be dredged with | 
flour and cooked on a rack in the roasting 
pan, basted every ten minutes to keep it 
moist and seasoned when about half cooked 
so that the seasoning may penetrate the 
meat. The time required is fifteen minutes 
to the pound, with fifteen minutes extra for 
roasts up to eight pounds if to be rare, and 
eighteen minutes to the pound with the 
extra fifteen minutes, if to be medium. 

“What other cuts are in the hind quar- 
ter?” 

“‘Behind the loin are the rump and round. 
From the latter can be cut steaks (No. 14), 






























“Beauty from Within” 


HAT joy to see your children happy—animated 

and brimming with health! A healthy system 
makes a healthy child. At the first sign of irregular 
elimination use TRU-LAX, the pleasant tasting 
chocolate laxative. TRU-LAX gently and effectively 
cleanses the intestinal system, and puts it on the way 
to health and “Beauty from Within.” 


For a Mild Laxative For Quicker Results 


TRU-LAX the chocolate laxative is TRU-LAX the mint flavored chew- 

especially good for children. They ing laxative for grown-ups and 

love it! 15c¢ and 30c sizes. children. Very pleasant taste, 20c¢ 
-and 35¢e packages. 





Fill out and take this coupon to your neighborhood druggist and he will give you 
FREE one lic or 20c package of TRU-LAX the pleasant family laxative, either in 
chocolate or chewing form if you purchase one additional 15¢c (Chocolate) or 20c 
(Chewing) package. 
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If your druggist cannot supply you 
with TRU-LAX, write to 


TRU-LAX MFG. CO. 
45 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Attention Retail Druggists— 


You are authorized to give 1 package of 
TRU-LAX to any purchaser of a package 
of TRU-LAX, upon presentation of this 
coupon, which will be redeemed by us. 


. THE PLEASANT LAXATIVE 
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acleans(jreatest Year | | 
Canada’s National Magazine is Experiencing 
the Greatest Progress in its History 





So far this year, month by month, issue by issue, the Advertising Revenue in | 
MacLean’s Magazine has shown substantial increases over corresponding issues of 4 
previous years. 


The June ist issue, 1928 carried an increase in advertising revenue of 22 per cent. 
over the June 1st issue of a year ago; being 


an increase of better than 16 per cent. 
over any issue of MacLean’s Magazine 
ever produced at any time in any year. 


And the June 15th issue—Now on the newsstands—is more than 30 per cent. ahead 
of the same issue last year. 


All of which simply means that this year 


More Advertisers 
are spending more money 


in MacLean’s Magazine than they have ever done before at any time. 


This.is due to these two outstanding facts, 


—the great and growing importance of the Dominion-wide market: 

—the constant increase in the circulation and influence of Canada’s 

National Magazine. This time last year the net paid circulation 

guarantee was 100,000 copies each issue. Today it is 115,000. 

| 


Reaching Better Than Every Seventh 
Hi] ; English-Speaking Urban Home From Coast to Coast 


ACLEAN S 


“CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 








Read it again; This year more advertisers are spending 
more money in MacLean’s Magazine than they have ever done before. 
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Johnson’s Polishing Wax 
on your doily-set table is 
assurance that hot dishes 
or spilled liquids will not 
mar its flawless beauty. 





The easy, inexpensive way to floor 
beauty RENT a Johnson Electric 
Polisher from your grocery, hardware, 
paint, drug, furniture or dept. store. 


e Johnson’s Polishing Wax 
relieve you of some of the 
hardest work in your home. 


You’ll find furniture, floors, 












A soft rag and a bottle of Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax—the perfect equipment 
for polishing your car and preserv- 
ing and protecting its fine finish. 


No strenuous rubbing is nec- 
essary to produce a beautiful, 
gleaming lustre that is hard and 
dry—never under any circum- 


woodwork and linoleum scarcely The Perfect Polish stances, sticky, gummy or greasy. 


half the trouble to keep shining 


Like a casing of invisible, flex- 


and immaculate. And whoever ible glass Johnson’s Wax guards 
takes care of the family car will wel- Jo Tr Every ome Ue 


come this easy way of cleaning and 
preserving its lacquered beauty. 


Wherever a polish is needed, Johnson’s Wax 
is best. Use it over varnish, shellac, lacquer, 
paint or enamel. Use it on wood, linoleum, tile, 
composition or metal. It does more than merely 
polish—it cleans away all soil and grime and 
“feeds” the finish, preserving and protecting it. 


S. C. JO! INSON & SON, LTD. 


Vancouver 





the precious beauty of every 
finish, bringing out its full, rich 
color-tones, and adding untold 
charm. Fingers leave no embarrassing imprints 
on it—dust and lint do not cling to it. 
Johnson’s Polishing Wax comes in both paste 
and liquid form. Put it on your next shopping 
list. Grocery, hardware, drug, furniture, paint 
and department stores everywhere have it. 


“The Floor Finishing Authorities” BRANTFORD 


Montreal 


| JOHNSON’S POLISHING WAX 


PASTE or LIQUID™ CLEANS~POLISHES-PRESERVES-PROTECTS 
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Tasty and Nutritious 
for 
Picnic Lunches 


It’s easy to prepare 
appetizing picnic 
sandwiches—the kind 
everybody likes — 
when you have handy 
a hermetically sealed 
tin of delicious 


PARIS PATE 


Paris Meat Patty 


Prepared under 
Govt. supervision. 





DON’T TRY 
TO WASH A BAD 
BREATH AWAY! 


A bad breath is nature’s warning of 
trouble below the neck line. You can’t 
wash it away. Get at the cause and you 
prolong your life. Upset stomach, slug- 
= liver, and acid condition cause bad 

reath. Seigel’s Syrup gets at the cause. 
Try it and have a wholesome breath, 
because you are healthy, not because 
you have covered it up. Any drug store. 


Little 
Girls’ 
Frocks 


To order embroidered dresses 
shown on page 30, write to 


VIVIAN LEE 


of Royal Society, 
19 Union Square, 
New York, N.Y. 


or procurable from the T. EATON Co., 
Toronto 


Mention number of patterns 
in which you are interested 
and Miss Lee will tell you the 
shop nearest you where they 
may be obtained. 

All packages contain sufficient 
boiling dye floss to complete 
the pattern. 

This is an exclusive 
Chatelaine Service. 





| but they need long cooking. Consequently, 
they are broiled, then slowly simmered in 
| their gravy. They may be finely ground to 
break up the connective tissue and served 
as Hamburgher steak. Round steak beaten, 
with flour, salt and pepper, broiled and 
simmered is appetizing. Cut as a roast, the 
round makes an excellent pot roast, juicy 
and full of flavor. The inner part of the leg 
which, when cut, gives the upper part of 
the round, is always the most tender. Swiss 
steak and Spanish steak are both savory 
meat dishes made from round steaks. A full 
slice of round steak weighs about two 
pounds and is considerably cheaper than the 
sirloin; for a small family a juicy pot roast 
may be cut from the round weighing as little 





as two and one half pounds. 


“The rump furnishes another good pot 
roast, and is usually divided into the square 
end (No. 10) which is a wedge-shaped 
It is a good 
quality juicy meat and is sometimes corned 
or used for stews. The last cuts of the hind- 
quarter include several bones used’ for soup 


roast, and the round end. 


stock. 


“In pot-roasting and braising, the meat is 
first seared and browned, then fighily 
covered and cooked slowly at a moderate 
temperature. To pot-roast, one cup of boil- 
ing water is added; cookiag is continued 
below the boiling point, the time depending 


on the toughness of the meat, but at least 
thirty minutes to the pound is ‘usually 
necessary. When braised, the procedure is 
the same as for pot-roasting, except that 
after covering tightly the meat is cooked in 
a moderate oven (350 degrees Fahrenheit) 


until tender. The combination of the water 
and the long heating, softens the connective 


tissue and makes the meat tender. Vege- 


tables may be added to these roasts if 


desired, including potatoes and canned 
tomatoes. 


“Whenever tough meat is cooked in 
water to make it tender, boiling water is 


always poured over the meat to sear the cut 


surfaces so the juices will not be drawn out 
in the water. In making soup the opposite 
procedure is followed; the meat and bone 
are soaked in cold water to draw out all the 


juices, then cooked with vegetables and 
seasonings at simmering temperature. 

“In the forequarter of beef the first seven 
ribs make choice roasts suitable for oven- 
roasting; the first five are called the prime 
ribs. Some prefer these roasts to the sirloin 
and porterhouse, particularly when the 
bone is left in them to give flavor. With the 
bones removed, and the meat rolled, we 
have the popular ‘rolled’ rib roast which is 
more economically carved than the ‘stand- 


ing’ rib roast. The first rib (No veighs 
about three and one half pounds. To be o! 
choice flavor, these roasts should have a 
good rim of fat and be well streaked with it 

“In front of these roasts comes the thick 
rib roast (No. 15), the first cut of the chuck 
This is considerably less expensive than the 
prime ribs, and while some think it is suit- 
able for oven roasting, it is more tender if 
pot-roasted. The shoulder roast (No. 12), 1s 
a very inexpensive pot roast, but is of con- 
siderably poorer quality. Finally, there 1s 
the neck, suitable only for stews or soup, 
while the fore shank, like the hind shank, is 
used for soups.” 

“Do these cuts you have described com- 
plete the whole carcass? 

“No, there are several others,’”’ Ann 
replied. “In the forequarter below the ribs 
on the lower part of the carcass is the 
brisket (No. 13). Often this is boned and 
rolled for a pot-roast, or for boiling with 
vegetables. It is a favourite piece for corn- 
ing and may be recognized by the alternate 
layers of lean and fat. Below the loin is the 
flank which gives a steak which is tough 
but of good flavor; it is always scored across 
the grain, to cut the long muscles. And there 
is the little skirt steak, too, cut from the end 
of the diaphragm. It is often rolled, braised 
and served with tomato sauce. Along the 
back, near the shoulders, are small rather 
stringy cuts called ‘back steaks.’ They may 
be used for broth or in Chile con carne.” 

“Are there as many cuts of lamb as of 
beef?’”’ was Peggy’s next question. 

“‘No, the lamb is such a small animal com- 
pared with the beef that it is cut into fewer 
parts and most of them are easily recog- 
nized. Beginning in the hindquarter there 
is the leg (No. 1), considered the choicest 
roast; it weighs from five and one-half to 
seven pounds and carves to good advantage. 
Immediately in front of the leg is the loin 
which may be cut into chops or left as a 
roast. For a small roast, the loin is better 
value than the leg. 

“The forequarter (No. 6) includes the ribs 
and shoulder, and makes a choice cheaper 
roast; if boned and rolled it cuts to splendid 
advantage and is less than two-thirds the 
price of the leg. With the flank and leg 
removed, the remaining part of the fore- 
quarter makes a rack roast. The shoulder 
alone makes a small inexpensive roast. The 
neck and shank are used for soups and stews, 
so you see that the greater part of the lamb 
is tender enough for broiling and roasting. 
Even the breast is sometimes stuffed and 
roasted, but more often it is stewed. 

‘There are three kinds of chops cut from 
lamb. The shoulder chop (No. 2) is. the 
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cheapest and largest; only three or four 
shoulder chops will weigh one pound. More 
expensive are the rib chops (No. 5), cut four 
or five to the pound; there is considerable 
waste in this cut which must also be con- 
sidered in estimating the cost. When rib 
chops are trimmed along the bone, they are 
called ‘Frenched’ (No. 4). The loin chop is 
very choice. Four or five loin chops weigh 
a pound. With its T-shaped bone and small 
piece of tenderloin, it is easily recognized 
looking like a miniature Porterhouse steak.” 

“Can lamb be cooked by the same 
methods as beef?” 

“Yes, by the same methods, but different 
length of time,” answered Ann. “Lamb 
is served well done, so it is roasted a longer 
time than beef, but when broiling chops you 
must remember that they are usually cut 
thinner than steaks.”’ 

Peggy next wanted to know if Ann 
bought much pork. 

“No, I don’t buy a great deal; it is more 
difficult to digest than beef or lamb, and 
because it contains so much fat it is more 
suitable for heavy winter meals than for 
warm weather menus. Bacon, however, 
may be served when heavy meats are for- 
bidden, as bacon fat is easily assimilated. 
Pork needs long cooking—remember that 
particularly—and is more digestible when 
cured than fresh. 

“The leg of pork, or ham, as it is usually 
called, (No. 21) is roasted if it is fresh; when 
cured it is boiled, and then sometimes fin- 
ished in the oven. The shoulder (No. 16) 
may be roasted or boiled, and like the ham, 
it is sold either fresh or cured. A loin of 
pork is an excellent small roast, but one of 
the most delicious parts of the carcass is the 
tenderloin (No. 18). Stuffed and roasted, 
or split and broiled, it is very choice. It may 
also be cut in slices, dipped in egg and 
breadcrumbs, and cooked in the frying pan. 
One tenderloin weighs from three-quarters 
to one pound, and is the most expensive cut 
of the whole animal. A loin pork chop 
(No. 17), weighing about one-third of a 
pound, contains a piece of the tenderloin, 
and like the lamb chop, looks like a small 
T-bone steak. 

Side bacon (No. 20-A), or breakfast 
bacon, has alternate streaks of fat and lean 
meat; if pan broiled the fat which collects 
in the pan should be poured off and the 
bacon cooked with frequent turnings until 
crisp and brown. Back bacon (No. 20-B), 
has a larger piece of lean meat than the side 
bacon. The ham, boned and rolled (No. 19), 
slices economically, and is a cut which is 
becoming very popular. 


“And the Next Thing, Please?” 


believed in the modern stuff and then. . .” 
Michael walked across the room, lifted a 


canvas from the floor and put it on the. 


easel, stuck another on a chair, held a third 
in the air. 

; “There,” he said, ‘‘that’s what I believe 
in.” 

They were as modern as Marie Laurencin, 
as revolutionary as Picasso, as bold and free 
as Augustus John. 

“Why, they’re wonderful, they’re marvel- 


lous,” breathed Nancy. “You... you 
did them?” 

“T did.” 

“Then if you could do that, why . . .” 


“Why did I do the catalogue like that? 
The chief reason was that Miss Durrant 
wanted them like that. I was in a pretty 
tight place and somehow or other I had to 
have the money to tide me over. There was 

| another reason, though. I knew I’d as much 
| chance of converting Miss Durrant to 
| modern art, as of persuading you to pin 
your hat on. It’s through the young pro- 
gress has got to come, we’ve got to do it, and 
in our turn be superseded by our children. 
Nancy, it’s a law of life, you can’t struggle 
against it. It goes on and on with the suc- 
ceeding generations. It’s like that ridiculous 
catch phrase of Durrant’s, ‘And the next 
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thing, please?’ But life asks the young, 
asks us that question. The old fellow knows 
it’s no good asking Miss Durrant.” 

“Then nothing could save Durrant’s?”’ 

“Not while Miss Durrant is alive. It 
would be like painting up an old woman of 
eighty. The wheels have run down; the 
heart’s worn out; it’s got to go.” 

“I shall try and get into Harridge’s,” 
said Nancy at length. 

“I wonder, Nancy, I’ve got an idea.”’ 

“‘What?’”’ 

“You know I told you I had to hang on 
for a bit, things were desperate, but I saw a 
job ahead, a marvellous job, if I could only 
get it. Well, I’ve got it and I wondered if 
you. . . I know they want go ahead 
people with ideas. I’ll speak to the manager. 
It’s a wallpaper factory and I’m to design 
for them. It’s wonderful. William Norris in 
his wilder moments, never thought of any- 
thing so absurd and quixotic and utterly 
glorious. There’s a special hothouse to 
provide flowers for the artists to work from 
and the studio is full of stuffed birds and 
butterflies to give us ideas for coloring. 
The other day the head of the firm paid two 
hundred guineas for a Chinese vase, because 
he thought the design so fine. They almost 
brutally brush commercialism aside. There’s 


nothing they don’t do for their employees, 
hot baths, violet rays, milk, sports clubs, al? 
provided free.” 

“You really think there might be a 
chance for me?”’ 

“I do.” 

From an immeasurable distance, Nancy 
saw the lights of Durrant’s flicker and go 
out, the lights that she, in her youthful 
arrogance, thought she could kindle anew. 
She saw Miss Durrant, Mr. Bainter, Miss 
Tremlow, as secure in the rightness of their 
beliefs, as she was in hers; as her children 
would be in theirs. 

“And the next thing, please?’ 

She sighed. 

“What is it?”’ said Michael. 

It was one of Nancy’s first precepts that 
it is a mistake to mix business and senti- 
ment, yet... 

“Oh, Michael, I don’t know. Life’s lovely, 
but it’s difficult to know what one wants, 
what one needs... .” 

Strange that a faun should suggest stabil- 
ity; that blue mauve eyes should have the 
warmth of home. 

Gently Michael stretched out an arm; 
gently, coaxingly, he pulled her toward him. 

“Come here; I think you need a kiss,” he 
said. 
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Short-cake 
Time 


STRAWSBERRIES RIPE! 


By MARJORIE ELLIOTT WILKINS | 


with it come promises of strawberry 

short-cake—luscious berries, crisp bis- 
cuit, and mounds of piled up cream, stiffly 
whipped. 

Next to strawberries and cream as a 
dessert, strawberry short-cake is by far the 
most popular method of serving the fruit. 
The simple biscuit which is the basis of the 
dessert is important, because on it depends 
success or failure. 


, | \HE strawberry season is at hand, and 


Baking Powder Biscuit ° 
2 cupfuls flour 4 tablespoonfuls 


4 teaspoonfuls bak- shortening (half 
ing powder butter, half lard) 
\{ teaspoonful salt  cupful milk 


The method of making the biscuit is im- 
portant. As little handling as possible en- 
sures the best results. 

Mix and sift the dry ingredients. Cut in 
the shortening; stir in the liquid very quickly 
and toss on a floured board. For a large 
cake, divide into two and mould into two 
rounds about half inch thick. Bake together 
in a hot oven. For individual cakes, cut 
with a biscuit cutter, taking care to handle 
very lightly. 

Mash the berries and sweeten to taste 
with fruit sugar, reserving a few whole ones 
for garnishing. Just before serving place the 
crushed berries between the layers and dust 
the top with fruit sugar. Add the ripe 
berries last. Serve with thick cream, or if 
desired, it may be whipped and served 
separately, with a garnishing of berries. 
Whipped cream for this use should always 
be sweetened with a little fruit sugar, and is 
improved by the addition of a few drops of 
vanilla extract. 

Another delightful method of serving 
strawberries is in patés. The requisites are 
pate shells to the number served, whipped 
cream and the following filling. 


Strawberry Sauce 
‘4 cupful butter 2 teaspoonfuls lemon 


2 egg yolks juice 
1% cupfuls fruit 2 cupfuls straw- 
sugar berries 


Y teaspoonful salt 


Cream the butter and sugar thoroughly, 
as if making hard sauce, add the egg yolks 





beaten with the salt and lemon juice, and, 
finally, the berries. 

Serve in paté cases with whipped cream, 
and a whole strawberry for garnishing. This 
will serve five or six persons. 

This sauce has a host of delectable uses. 
Blanc mange, cold rice pudding, custards, 
macaroni pudding or even bread-and-butter 
pudding may be transformed, by its addi- 
tion, from an ordinary dessert to a festive 
affair. 

Strawberry Pie 


To make this delicious dish, line a pie tin 
with a good flaky paste. Hull sufficient 
large, sweet berries to fill the dish, sprinkle 
with granulated sugar. A half cupful is 
generally sufficient, although the sweetness 
of the berries must be taken as a guide. Add 
a teaspoonful of lemon juice and a cover 
of pastry. Bake in a quick oven. Serve with 
fruit sugar and cream, if desired. 


An English Short-Cake 
2 tablespoonfuls 


butter 
1 cupful flour 


1 cupful sour milk 
} teaspoonful soda 
Y teaspoonful salt 


Sift the flour and salt, and rub in the 
butter. Add the sour milk together with the 
soda. Bake in a quick oven. When baked, 
split the cake in half and butter each part. 
Serve as a layer cake with three cupfuls of 
mashed berries sweetened to taste between 
the layers. Dust with fruit sugar and serve 
immediately. 


Strawberry Jelly 


1 cupful sugar 

Thin shavings from 
14 lemon rind 

14 cupful lemon juice 


2 tablespoonfuls 
gelatine 

14 cupful cold water 

2 cupfuls boiling 
water 


Soften the gelatine in cold water. Make a 
syrup of the sugar, boiling water and lemon 
rind, and boil for five minutes. Pour this 
over the softened gelatine and stir until 
dissolved. Add the lemon juice and strain. 
Turn into a rioistened mould and chill. 
Serve with sweetened whipped cream or 
boiled custard. 
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studies “Colour” Her. ' 

> o : mony.” Her costumes wi ' 
I reserving be harmonious with her i 
° personality, and her home will be i 
Time beautiful in decorative effect. ; 


Love of colour tempered by good 
judgment and a knowledge of what is 
correct for personal attire and for 
furnishing her home will earn the 

| unanimous approval of all with whom 
| she comes in contact—She will be 
voted “an attractive woman.” 

With Sunset, the dependable home 
dye with unlimited artistic possibili- 
ties, any woman, whether experienced 
in home dyeing or not, can produce 
most beautiful effects in garments 
or home furnishings. 

It dyes silk, wool, cotton, linen or 
goods of mixed fibres, all in one dye 
bath. It is clean, quick, easy dyeing 
and the colours are fast, gently boiled 
in to stay. 


SUNSET soar DYES 


Made in Canada “Standard Everywhere” 
| Fast to light and moisture 


15c 


A Cake 
All Colours 


Manufacturers: 
NORTH ea CORPORATION, 





| Dept. 128, Toronte, Ont. 


Sales Representatives: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., 
Toronto, Ont. 





Whole Preserved Strawberries No. 1 


| 
To every pound of fruit allow 114 pounds | 
of sugar and one pint of red currant juice. 
Hull berries which are just ripe and place 
in a dish; cover well with half the sugar and 
allow to stand for 24 hours. The red currant 
juice is prepared by placing ripe berries in a 
double boiler, simmering until the juice is 
well out, and straining. Make a syrup with 
the balance of the sugar and the red currant 
juice and in this simmer the berries until the 
whole will jell. If care is taken not to stir 
roughly, the berries remain whole and make 
a delicious dessert, quite different from the 
usual preserve. 


Beautiful Pastel Shades 


NEW! 


for tinting cotton, linen, silk | 
and most artificial silks. ; 


The easy-to-use tint 


10c 


A Large Package 


Made and guaranteed by 
makers ef Sunset 


wry eeereeernerenerrentepe anette 





Whole Preserved Strawberries No. 2 


Take equal parts of berries and finely 
granulated sugar. Place a layer of berries 
and one of sugar until half the sugar, and 
all the berries, are used. Put on a moderate 
fire and boil slowly until the sugar is all 
dissolved. Gradually add the remainder 
of the sugar, and boil hard for five minutes, 
removing the scum as it forms. Remove 
from the fire, and lift each berry from the 
syrup to a flat platter or waxed paper, and 


REMEMBER —- AT DRUG, DEPARTMENT, 
GROCERY AND GENERAL STORES 


Instantly transforms lashes into a { 
dark, rich luxuriant fringe of love- | 
| 
i 
' 












liness. Lends sparkling bril- 
liance and shadowy, invit- 
ing depth to the eyes. The 
easiest eyelash beautifier to 
apply ... Perfectly harmless. 
Used by thousands. Try it. Sol- 


cool. Boil up the syrup again. Place the id or waterproof Liquid May- 
cooled berries in jelly jars. Strain the syrup belline, Black or Brown, 75¢ 
atall toilet goods counters, i 


and pour over them. Cover with paraffin. Distributed tn Caneda ty 
PALMERS LTO., Montreal 
Strawberry Jam—An English Recipe - een 





To every pound of berries, allow 1% 
pounds of granulated sugar. Simmer over 
a moderate fire for three-quarters of an 
hour, carefully removing the scum as it 
arises, stirring only as absolutely necessary. 
Put into jars and, when cool, seal with 
pare ffin. 


Import Your Dutch 
Bulbs Direct 


FALL IMPORTATIONS — Tulips, Lillies, | 
Hyaoinths, Peonics, ete. | 
SPRING IMPORTATIONS—Roees, Glad- j 
joli, Dahlias, Begonias, ete. | 
Catalogue and booklet on bulb growing i 
on request. Alse U. S. edition for | 
your American friends. | 


S. B. McCready, 430-L Brunswick Ave., Teroate 4 





Strawberry Turnovers 


For picnics or children’s parties these are 
most suitable and may be made either with 
strawberry jam or the fresh berries. Any 
good pastry may be used. If fresh berries 
are available, they are perhaps more deli- 
cious, and for this use they are placed on 
small thin rounds of pastry, covered gener- 
ously with sugar, and the pastry is tucked 
around them. Bake in a quick oven. A 
teaspoonful of jam is used in the same 
manner with the omission of the sugar. 


one can use them. 
Jonderful invention. 
Send for sam 
25c. post; 


smooth, 
Millions in use. 
Complete pkg., asstd. sizes, 
OCOLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. C— 

















RE you still struggling with the old, 
tedious and uncertain way of making 
jams and jellies? Why do it when, with 
Certo, as millions of women have learned 
with delight, you can make better jams and 
jellies at less expense and do it in much less time. 


The old-fashioned way required that you boil 
away about half the fruit juice. And why? 
Simply to reduce the amount and to concentrate 
the natural jellifying substance of the fruit to a 
point sufficient to jell the remaining juice. This 
process was necessarily wasteful and costly, 
tedious and uncertain. Worst of all, this long 
boiling darkened the fresh fruit color and 
destroyed the delicate fresh fruit flavor. 


The modern Certo method turns all the fruit 
and fruit juice into jam or jelly, for, instead of 
boiling away half the delicious fruit juice as 
formerly, in an effort-to make it jell, now, with 
Certo you simply add enough of the natural 
jellifying substance of fruit (Certo) to make up 
for what is lacking in the fruit itself. In other 
words, you start off with just the correct propor- 
tion of fruit or fruit juice, sugar and natural 
jellifying substance to jell a// the juice, not half 


Certo is now 
packed with the 
recipe booklet 
under the label of 
the bottle so that 
you will be sure 
to have complete 
instructions for 
making nearly 
100 delicious 
jams, jellies and 
marmalades. 


ertect Jams 


“erto is simply the natural jellifying 
substance of fruit itself, refined and 
bottled for your convenient use with all fruits. 








Miss Alice Bradley, Principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 

and Cooking Editor of Woman’s Home Companion, says: “I strongly 

advise all housewives to make ail their jams and jellies with Certo 

because:—I?’s easier—Takes only one minute’s boiling. Tastes better 

—No flavor boiled away. Better color—Not darkened by long boiling. 

No worry—Never fails to set. It’s economical—Fifty per cent more from 
given amount of fruit and no waste from failures.” 


of it, and then you boil only one or two minutes 
as called for in the recipe. As a result you not 
only get more jam and jelly, but it’s better in 
color, flavor and texture. 


You will find, in figuring up the cost, that 
even with Certo added, your jams and jellies 
made in this simpler, quicker and easier way, 
cost you from 1 to 3 cents less per glass. And 
you are certain of a perfect, tender set every 
time—never a failure. 


It is true, Certo recipes do call for a slightly 
larger amount of sugar than is required in the 
old-fashioned, long boiling 
recipes, but this extra sugar 
is needed simply to jell the 
juice that formerly was 
boiled away. There is no 
more, and often less, sugar in 
a jar of jam or jelly made by 
theCerto method than in one 
made in the old-fashioned 
way. This extra sugar, there- 
fore, is not an expense, but 
an economy. Get Certo from 
your grocer. 












and J ellies every time 
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with only 


ONE 
MINUTES 
BOILING 


ANYONE, EVEN WITHOUT 
PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE, can now make 
perfect jams and jellies; for Certo has 
eliminated all the guesswork—all the 
hard work and worry from jam and 
jelly making. You can use any fruit 
you like—fresh, canned or dried—or 
bottled juices, and be assured of a per- 
fect, tender set every time. 3 





Crackers and Cheese with Grape Jelly 


freer 


Nearly 100 recipes 
for jams, jellies and 
marmalades, and 
booklet beautifully 
illustrated in color 
showing new and in- 
teresting ways to 
serve them. Just 
mail the coupon. 


Certo Home Service Department, 
Cobourg, Ont. 


Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on 
jams, jellies and marmalades. 


Name............. 
Address 
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From Our Great-Grandmothers’ Cook Books 


Continued from page 10 


it is difficult to remember the painstaking 
and laborious methods of an earlier day. 
However, we can imagine that “Strawberry 
Jam’’ made by the following rule tasted 
like ambrosia. In fact the very directions 
have a poetic flavor! 


Strawberry Jam 


Bruise some very fine scarlet strawberries 
gathered when ripe. Put to them a little 
juice of red currants. Beat and sift their 
weight in sugar. Strew it over them and 
put in a preserving pan. Set them over a 
clear fire, skim and boil twenty minutes. 
Put them up in glasses and cover tightly 
with parchment. 


One final recipe we feel impelled to quote 
for the sake of its rather remarkable char- 
acter, rather than for its popularity. It is 
given in the book merely as ‘Seville Oranges 
Whole,” and does not mention the number 
of oranges required. 


Seville Oranges Whole 


Cut a hole at the stem end of the oranges, 
the size of sixpence. Take out all the pulp. 
Put the oranges in cold water for two days, 
changing it twice a day. Boil them rather 
more than an hour, but do not cover them 
as it will spoil the color. Have ready a good 
syrup, into which put the oranges and boil 
them till they look clear, then extract seeds, 
skin, etc.. from the pulp removed from the 
oranges, and add to it one of the whole 
oranges previously boiled, with an equal 
weight of sugar to it, and the pulp. Boil this 
together till it looks clear, over a slow fire. 
When cold, fill the oranges with this mar- 
malade and put on the tops. Cover them 
with syrup and preserve in jars with brandy- 
paper over the top. It is better to take out 
the inside at first to preserve the fine flavor 
of the juice and pulp which would be injured 
by boiling. 

7. e +. 

HEN, in 1617, Mme. Louis Hebert, 

with her husband and three small 
children, landed in Quebec, she was the first 
pioneer woman with the avowed intention 
of settling down and bringing up her children 
to live in the new land. It is certain that she 
must have carried with her a knowledge of 
the cookery of her native Brittany, to make 
inviting the dishes she must needs prepare 
from the savage plenty of the unknown 
country. Though through her hard years of 
pioneer life, there were frequent makeshifts 
for original ingredients, she, and those who 
came after her, evolved gradually a cuisine 
du pays as thrifty and indigenous, as palat- 
able. 

To-day. in her modern kitchen overlook- 
ing the St. Maurice river, Noellie, smart in 
her black sateen dress and white apron, uses 
the most modern of utensils to prepare the 
ancient dishes of her habitant forebears. 
Not for her the French and English cook- 
books supplied by her mistress. She regards 
them with a very cold eye, and dismisses 
their recipes with a shrug. Though she is far 
too polite to say so, we feel that she con- 
siders that we are ‘“‘not practical for the 
cooking.” 

A visit to her cousin Monique, who in the 
midst of rearing a numerous family, finds 
time to keep the village shop, soon shows us 
that here in the backwoods, if you will, are 
still to be found the good old-fashioned 
bulky staples of other days. Though 
Noellie’s list is soon made up, it is filled 
from the barrels and kegs stil] insisted upon 
in these parts. 

After a week of Noellie’s cooking, where 
the meals are the products of her hand alone, 
and the ingredients brought in from the 
farm next door and Monique's barrels, the 
last vestige of our city superiority has gone. 
Two months later, we know ourselves for- 
ever weaned from delicatessen dabs and pre- 
cooked package. 

In her neat convent hand, Noellie has 
written out a few of the old standbys for us. 
No crouble is too great for her to take for us, 


for has she not travelled far in her time from | 


the narrow village street, with its dormer 
windows, and imposing woodpiles, far, far, 
beyond the sound of the Parish chimes? 
Indeed, yes, Noellie sojourned for a year in 
no less a city than Salem, and does she not 
know how very hard it is for city people 


to find anything nice, like chez nous, to eat? | 


We gladly translate her notes: 
Purée of Bean Soup 
Take one and one-half cups of beans, par- 


boiled, from which the liquor has been 
strained. Add boiling water to cover well, 


and a small onion. Simmer for three hours. | 


Mash and strain. Add a cup of milk, butter 
the size of an egg, and season to taste. 


Pea Soup 


Take two cups of round, whole peas. 
Cover in cold water and parboil, straining 
off the liquor. Cover the peas well with hot 
water, add a slice of salt pork, and a small | 
onion. Boil slowly for three hours. Season. 
This will serve eight people. 


Fricot 


Take three pounds of shoulder of pork, 
and one pound of stewing beef. Add one 
pig’s foot, splitting it in two, but leaving on 
the skin. Cut the shoulder into large pieces. | 
Cover with cold water, and bring to a boil, | 
letting it simmer slowly for two or three | 
hours. Brown one and one-quarter cups of 
flour, and thicken the gravy with it. Salt | 
and pepper to taste. This recipe serves ten, | 
but the dish is one which keeps and re- 
heats well. 


Pork Tenderloin Quebecois 


Roast a pork tenderloin in a self-baster 
with strips of salt pork for three-quarters 
of an hour, adding a little water from time 
to time. Brown one tablespoon of flour, 
add strained potato water to make a rich | 
gravy. Pour over the tenderloin, and serve | 
at once. 


Crétons 


Mince two pounds of pork. Add cold 
water to cover. Cook in Dutch oven or | 
closely covered saucepan for about three | 
hours, adding a few drops of water from | 
time to time to keep from burning. When 
nearly cooked add a teaspoonful of allspice, 
salt and pepper to taste. Pour into moulds. | 
Stir occasionally while cooling. When cold, | 
this will be an excellent meat paste, and can | 
be used as a sandwich spread for school | 
lunches or for picnics. 





Grése de Roti 


This is sometimes known as French 
butter, from its popularity as a bread spread, | 
instead of butter. When roasting a leg of 
pork, put it in a self-baster with a glass of 
water added, and a small onion placed on 
top of the meat where it cannot fall down | 
into the pan and burn. When the meat is | 
cooked, remove the skin, and carefully | 
scrape all the fat from it, stirring it well into | 
the gravy. Strain, adding a teaspoonful of | 
powdered gelatine. Pour into a mould and | 
cool. When turned out, the fat will have | 
sunk to the bottom and the jelly be in a | 
thick, clear brown at the top. Spread, with 
the fat first on the bread, and the jelly 
over it. 

Baked Omelet | 
| 

Beat five eggs, whites and yolks together | 
until light. Have an enamel or casserole 
dish warm, and melt sufficient butter to 
cover the bottom of the dish. When melted 
pour in the eggs, adding at the same time 
one and one-quarter cups of milk, and 
seasoning to taste. Let it cook for about 
twenty-five minutes in a medium oven or 
till well set and brown on top. This omelet 
rises. and has a delicious flavor. For a | 


or 
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half hour well sp 









HERE’S no satisfaction equal to that of a 
personal achievement which is at once use- 
ful and artistic. For this reason, a half 
hour spent in making a batch of one-egg muffins 
is decidedly a half hour well spent. To see the 
glow of gratification spreading like sunshine 
over the faces around the table when you bring 
on the muffins—hot and crinkly and brown— 
m’m’m! Well—your joyful pride is fully 


Justified. 
QNE-EGG MUFFINS 
1 small egg 
34 cup milk 
114 tablespoons melted 
butter 





134 cups flour 

3 teaspoons Magic Baking 
Powder 

14 teaspoon salt 

114 teaspoons sugar 

Sift flour, baking powder and salt, add sugar. 

Beat egg thoroughly, add it gradually with milk 

to dry ingredients and beat hard. At the last 

moment add melted butter. Drop the batter 

into hot buttered iron gem pans and bake in a 

hot oven 25 minutes. 


Bake youlown" 
MAGIC BAKING Po 


for qreciter Satisfaction; 


~ Sun-scorch— | 
how to cool tt 
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with powder over it, will protect the 
skin from the burning rays—prevent 
it from getting red and blistered—keep 
it lovely. 

Would you like to try Hinds Cream in 
these two ways—to relieve sunburn 
and to prevent it? Then send for 
the sample bottle. 


The coupon below will = 
bring it to you. Fill it in ‘0 gel 
g ) da 


and mail today,while you 


© 
think of it. x 
& 
y 
y 
i A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited — i 
es~ [ ad : Dept. 1608, 9 Davies Ave., Toronto 8, Canada ; 
: { / ; 7 SAL 3 ; 
- LOI2CY On : Send me a sample bottle of HINDS Honey and Almond ; 


( { L \ M | CREAM, the protecting cream for the skin. 


Oone minds acquiring that healthy 

outdoor look—but nobody wants 
a fiery sun-scorch. That’s painful— 
looks anything but alluring. To cool 
sun-scorch—smooth in Hinds Honey & 
Almond Cream. It will ease and relieve 
it—instantly. Make the skin feel soft 
and fresh again. Try it and see. 


But do you know that Hinds Cream 
also prevents sun-scorch? Just pat it on, 
and powder, defore going out into the 
sun. And your skin will be safe from 
violent sunburn. Because Hinds Cream, 





: Name.......... 
; 
; 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED IN CANADA Street 
A.S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited t City rem ae 
Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited * : This coupon not good after July, 1929 
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A A RA LA SE A TT 


AN UNUSUAL FIVEROOMED BUNGALOW 
Of Spanish Pission Design 


picturesque from every point of view. Distinctive 

and colorful touches are obtained by the buff-brown, 

tile roof, the stained battened shutters on the windows, the 
tapestry brick base course, and the patterned brick arches 
on the porch. None of these features depends on yearly 
painting, as is the case with most houses, for the builder 
of this home will find that his painting bill is reduced to a 
Every room in the house, with the exception of the 
kitchen, is lighted by windows on two sides. The living por- 


"Te beautiful little bungalow illustrated here is 


Outline of Specifications 


Foundation Walls—Stone or brick. 

Cellar Floor—Cement. 

Walls—Stucco on hollow tile or brick with 
tapestry brick base course and patterned 
arches on porch. 

Roof—Buff-brown Spanish tile, or slate of 
variegated colors and sizes. 

Trim—Stock. 

Frames, Doors and Windows—Stock frames, 
French doors where specified, balance stock; 
casement windows with battened shutters. 

Color—Gray-white stucco on a deep buff 
tapestry brick soldier course. Sash and frames 
painted light brown. Battened shutters 
stained brown. 

Floors—Red cement or tile in porch. Bath- 
room, tile. Kitchen maple, balance oak or 
birch. 

Inside Finish—As desired. 

Heat—Hot air, hot water or steam. 


tion of the house is entirely separate from the sleeping 
quarters and the bathroom, boti having separate, but con- 
nected halls that provide all the privacy of a two-story 
house. 

The large entrance porch is under the main roof, with 
French doors leading from it to the living-room and the 
entrance hall. The entrance hall is practically square, with 
doors leading from it to every room in the house. The 
living room is comfortably large, with plenty of wall space 
for furniture, and a fireplace located so that it will heat the 
living portion of the house on cool fall or spring days, as 


*BASEMENT FLOOR. PLAN: 


well as provide a chimney flue for the furnace and kitchen 
range. The dining-room is just the right size for a small 
family, and has a French door leading to the living room as 
well as a service door to the kitchen. The kitchen is com- 
pact and convenient, with built-in cupboards over the sink 
and in the right-hand corner, built-in ironing board and 
milk cupboard. 

The two good-sized bedrooms and bathroom open into a 
separate hall for the sleeping quarters which is reached by a 
door leading from the main hall. 





FIRST FLOOR. PLAN- 





This photograph is of a tiny model made to scale for The Chatelaine from the accompanying plans and specifications. Architect's complete floor plans and working drawi J 
we ore u we tainabl 
by writing to The Home Service Bureau, c-o The Chatelaine, 143 University Avenue, Toronto. This is House-plan No. 3. Complete pibtesaeal, drawings, $30.00. fuekiase build, 


$7,500.00, including hot water heating and Spanish tile. 
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Must 1,532 Mothers Die ? 


Continued from page 7 


tion between the isolated settler and the out- 
posts of medical or hospital aid. The Red 
Cross maintains such outposts along the 
frontier, but how can a woman about to 
bear a child withstand an agonizing journey 
of scores of miles over the roughest of coun- 
try in the roughest of farm conveyances? 
No smooth highways there; no automobiles; 
no railways. Surely that is a matter for 
government concern? 

There are hundreds of self-respecting 
settler families, able and willing to pay for 
good medical attention, if available; there 
are hundreds equally self-respecting, unable 
to pay for such attention, to whom, it would 
seem, the Government who has placed them 
on the land owes, at least. the guarantee of 
protection against preventable death. 

From the districts concerned, themselves, 
comes the suggestion that circuit-doctors be 
maintained, making regular rounds on 
medically *equipped cars, much after the 
manner of the teachers on school cars. Such 
travelling dispensaries would relieve the 
problem of medical service to outlying dis- 
tricts a hundredfold. 

The value of the visiting doctor cannot be 
over-estimated. Because they do not under- 
stand the tremendous importance of pre- 
natal care, hundreds of 
women are lost annually. 
“Mothers do not seek pre- 
natal care, the inquiry states, 
because of their own ignor- 
ance of its value and neces- 
sity, or very frequently be- 
cause of the cost involved in 
frequent medical service. The 
merely casual interest taken 
by the physician whom the 
mother does consult, in some 
cases contributes also to neg- 
lect in this important period,” 
says The Canadian Child Wel- 
fare News. 

To quote directly from Dr. MacMurchy’s 
report, this subject of medical attention in 
isolated localities is dealt with from the 
viewpoint of the physician as well as that of 
the patient in a survey of the 1,532 deaths 
from childbirth in this year’s report. 

“In 128 cases, or 8 per cent. of the total 
number, the doctor was not called until 
the patient was in labor. In 101 cases no 
doctor was present either at the birth or 
subsequently, the certificate of registration 
of death being signed by the parish clergy- 
man or by some other person. In 27 cases 
the doctor was not called until the patient 
was dying. In 91 cases the doctor was not 
called until some days after the birth. It 
thus appears that 219 of these mothers, or 
14 per cent. of the total number, had no 
medical attendance at the birth. In 8 cases 
the great distance between the patient’s 
home and the nearest doctor is mentioned, 
varying from 35 miles to 74 miles. 

“The Canadian Medical Association, at 
its annual meeting in 1926, appointed a com- 
mittee on Medical Survey. The committee 
reported in part as follows in 1927: 

“*A study has been made of the in- 
adequate supply of medical and nursing ser- 
vices in certain rural districts in Canada. 
Physicians seemingly prefer a city to a rural 
practice. The causes of this are largely 
economic and social—the cure has not been 
found. Saskatchewan has provided a 
remedy—not a cure—by authorizing the 
municipalities needing physicians to raise, 
by a taxation on the land, sufficient funds 
to pay salaries up to $5,000 a year. Each 
municipality makes its own arrangement 
with its physician. He is given a full-time 
salary, and gives free attendance to all 
within a certain area; a guarantee of a cer- 
tain income, the municipality to collect the 
accounts—the charges for drugs, dressings, 
fractures, midwifery, etc.—transportation 
during the winter, etc., etc. One doctor, for 
example, writes as follows: 


My contract calls for a yearly salary 
of $4,000. In addition, I collect as a 
private physician $2 for each initial call, 





$7 for a confinement, and $5 for a simple 
Jracture. I provide my own transporta- 
tion. The advantages are (1) a steady in- 
come and no dunning for accounts; (2) JI 
Just as soon visit the poorest home as the 
richest; (3) I have no deadheads; (4) 1 am 
no more troubled by trivial calls than I 
was when in private practice. The dts- 
advantages are: (1) I am held down much 
closer to the job than in private practice. 
There is a feeling that if something hap- 
bens while I am ona holiday, a complaint 
may be entered. (2) There is an unce7- 
tainty about one’s job—the contract is a 
yearly one. I have been here over four 
years and have had no complaints. 





| 

“ “The doctor ends his letter by saying | 
that at times he is made to feel that he is 
more or less a black sheep in the pro- 
fession because he is working under a con- 
tract. Correspondence with the doctors 
and municipal clerks in Saskatchewan 
indicates that everybody seems to be 
satisfied with this arrangement. 

“At a conference with representatives 
of the Women’s Institute and the Red 
Cross of Ontario, it was decided that the 
Women’s Institute would pay the salary ofa 
doctor in some of the un- 
organized districts of Ontario. 
The Red Cross Outpost Hos- 
pital offers a strong induce- 
ment for a young graduate to 
permanently locate where hos- 
pital facilities are available. 

“ “Your committee is of the 
opinion that there should be 
a more intimate relationship 
between the Canadian Medi- 
cal Association and the medi- 
cal students in the univer- 
sities in order that more of 
them might be induced to re- 
main in Canada after gradua- 
tion. Physicians might be attracted to rural 
communities: (1) if they were guaranteed a 
reasonable living, for example as in Sask- 
atchewan; (2) if they had the support of lay 
organizations as the Women’s Institute, the 
Red Cross, etc.’ 

“This situation was discussed by Dr. 
George S. Young in his presidential address 
before the forty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Ontario Medical Association in 1925. 

“Dr. Young made a valuable suggestion 
as to the sending of the recent graduates to 
the more isolated parts of Canada where 
they might ‘render medical service to those 
of our people who are really pioneering for 
us, and who would, otherwise, have to 
struggle on without medical attention.’ 
He has, by request, in a letter to the depart- 
ment, given an outline of how such a plan 
might be tried in one district for each 
province, with the co-operation of the pro- 
vincial authorities and the universities. 

“Twenty-eight letters of advice have 
expressed the opinion that the Government 
should pay part of the expenses of the physician 
in remote rural districts. 

‘Two letters follow: 

“ ‘Medical aid is from 25 to 60 miles 
away, and in many instances maternity 
cases are left in the hands of old women or 
inexperienced midwives, and so when any- 
thing abnormal turns up, it usually ends in 
the death of the patient from exhaustion, 
before a medical man is called or can get 
there. These people have no idea of asepsis 
and very often infection sets in, with a 
fatal termination. 

“Very often again doctors are so far 
away that it is impossible almost to see their 
physician, so in many instances complica- 
tions set in and are allowed to remain or are 
not righted, such as albuminuria, contracted 
pelvis, valvular heart, uterine or pelvic 
tumors, which either before or at the time 
of labor produce fatal results. 

“ ‘Now in my opinion I feel that a great 
many mothers’ lives could be saved if they 
could receive the proper advice and atten- 
tion while pregnant and before labor sets in.’ 

Continued on page 60 





















Pride of Ownership 


HEN she selects a 
Moffat her friends— 
who, mostly, own one 
themselves—admire her 
good taste and judgment. 


For beauty of line, qual- 
ity construction, positive 
efficiency, absolute econ- 
omy of cost in power used 
and cost of maintenance 
and repair, Moffats Elec- 
tric Ranges are incom- 
parable. 


Over 85,000 Women enthus- 
iastically recommend Moffats 
Electric Ranges—Have you 
a Moffat in your Kitchen? 























Moffats Gold Medal Electric 


Ranges were the first in Can- 
ada to be Electra Porcelain 
Enamelled in Nile Blue, 
French Grey, Oriental Green, 


Yellow, Buff and Tyrian Rose. 


MOFFATS LIMITED, WESTON, ONTARIO 
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They Don 9 





Nor do they starve 


Look about in any circle. Note how slen- 
derness prevails. People gain fat, just as 
always, but they don’t stay fat. They correct 
the abnormal condition. 

Some years ago science discovered a cause 
of excess fat. It lies in an under-active gland 
which largely controls nutrition. After thou- 
sands of experiments on animals, a way was 
found to combat that deficiency. Physicians 
the world over now employ it in obesity. 

That method is enbeded in Marmola 

rescription tablets. People have used them 
20 years—millions of boxes of them. Year 
by year the use has grown as users told others 
the results. Now people see them wherever 
they look. Slender figures which once were 
fat. Active people who once were sluggish. Be 
wise enough to follow their example. 

One simply takes four tablets daily until 
weight comes down to normal. No abnormal 
=— or diet is required, though moderation 

he method is not secret. The Marmola 
formula appears in every box, also the scien- 
tific reasons for all good effects. You know 
what you are taking, and why. 

Go - the method which has done so much. 
Marmola could not hold its high place for 20 
years without doing what you want done. And 
doing that in a right and helpful way. Follew 
the example of the folks you envy. Start today. 

Marmola prescription tablets are sold by 


all druggists at $1 per box. Any druggist 
who P out wi order Dene ‘his jeuber. 


MARMOLA 
The Pleasant Way to Reduce 


DRYER 


Set it up on washday. Store 
in cellar or garage when not in 
use. Lets you have the most 
use of yard space. 


Light, easy to handle and set 
in place, yet strong and rigid. 
Send coupon for illustrated booklet. ; 


Please send the Monitor Booklet, 
without obligation. 


Name 


i 





DOWSWELL, LEES & CO. LTD. 
187 Elgin St. 
Hamilton, Ontario 





| special luncheon dish it can be made with 


the addition of three-quarters of a cup of 
chopped asparagus tips, French mushrooms, 
or mixed olives and celery. 

e ‘ 


a fk: Blueberry Shortcake 

S us y 

Make short biscuit batter with two cups 
of flour, and one cup of shortening (but not 
butter), two teaspoons of baking powder, 
and one teaspoonful each of sugar and salt. 
Roll one-half inch thick, and bake in a 
quick oven. Cut in two. Butter both sides, 
and spread with one pint of blueberries and 
one-half cup of sugar.f Cover with the other 





Elfreda and the Skimmer Handle 


Continued from page 15 


his eye,” explained] David. 

“IT should think not. I’ve got plenty more 
buttons at home. If Elfreda will come back 
with me, I’ll send him up some spare ones,” 
said Mabel craftily. 

“Her Majesty, the Queen of Skimmer 
Handle Land, is going to take up her resi- 
dence here permanently,” began David. 

“And,” put in Elfreda eagerly, “I’m going 
to sweep and clean and tidy up, and when 
I’m tired of doing that, I shall just take care 
of David and Truffles.” 

“Mend my eyes and things like that, you 
know,” said Truffles helpfully. ‘They’re 
always coming off!” 

“Oh!”” exclaimed the Princess rather 
weakly, ‘Oh, but what about my hair?” 

“‘What’s the matter with it?” said David. 

“Can’t you see; the curl’s coming out,” 
whispered Elfreda in shocked tones. 

“And Elfreda’s the only maid who can 
curl it for extra-special state-occasions.” 
The youngest and haughtiest of the king’s 
five daughters almost wailed. 

“Really,” said David bravely, ‘it looks 
awfully nice as it is. In fact, I think I 
rather like it straight. It’s not very straight, 
you know.” 


Ye 


Only a Superwoman Can Juggle Both a 
amily and a Career 


Continued from page 21 


like a slow-motion picture. And yet she was 
a help of sorts, as they discovered when she 
had to go home for six weeks to nurse a sick 
mother, for then the struggle really began. 

Since Baby Esther was six months old 
and by necessity on the bottle, Martha was 
trying to write again. It is easy to say, 
“Wait until your children are older.”” But 
suppose you are teeming with characters 
that must crawl into stories? Suppose un- 
spoken words roar continually in your ears 
like mountains of water pounding on a 
beach? Suppose it never leaves you night 
or day, this craving to create beauty and 
truth? And—you—can’t! 

“Oh, why am I not like other women?” 
she cried. ‘‘Why can’t I be content just to 
work for my house and my family?” 

Why is an eagle not content to be a robin? 





piece, butter side down, as this prevents the 
berries seeping into the cake and making it 
soggy. Serve with whipped cream. 


Grands Péres 


Make a dumpling mixture of two cups of 
flour, one-half teaspoon of salt, and a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of baking powder. With 
very cold water, mix slightly thicker than 
pancake batter. Have one quart of maple 
syrup boiling fast. Drop a tablespoon of 
batter at a time into the syrup. Cook 
quickly. Serve piping hot. 





Mabel brightened. “‘Do you really think 
so?” she said. ‘Of course, it does make me 
look different from the others—quite 
superior, perhaps.” Elfreda, David and 
Truffles all nodded their heads vigorously. 

‘Well then, thank you very much Elfreda, 
but I shall not need your services any 
longer,”’ said Mabel with great dignity, sud- 
denly remembering the reason for her visit, 
and turning to leave. 

Elfreda curtseyed and reached behind her 
for one of the umbrellas which stood against 
the wall. “Might I suggest,” she said 
sweetly, “that Her Highness make use of 
this umbrella to assist her departure from 
Skimmer Handle Land?’ She pressed a 
lilac silk umbrella with two broken ribs into 
Mabel’s hand. ‘Shut your eyes when you 
jump,” she counselled, ‘“‘and goodbye!” 

So the five haughty Princesses each im- 
mediately got a maid of her own, and all 
were completely happy and hardly haughty 
at all, except Mabel, who remained the 
youngest and haughtiest to the end of her 
life. 

But Elfreda and David and Truffles lived 
in Skimmer Handle Land for ever after and 
did not mind. 


And it never will be content to be a robin, 
though it spend the rest of its life in the 
apple-tree. 

The end of the struggle is here, in these 
last pages of the diary of a girl who died 
writing. For after Annie came back Martha 
had a nervous collapse, after which the 
waves of matrimony engulfed her. And now 
people say, “‘Oh, well, I don’t suppose there 
was much in her, or she wouldn’t have 
stopped.” 

Listen then and judge. 

Thursday 

“Annie has been gone nine days, and I 
feel as if I had trekked to the pole. Before 
she left I was squeezing in an hour and 
sometimes an hour and a half at my desk 
in the day. I planned a novel, and wrote a 

Continued on page 61 
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How to Obtain 
Vogue 
Patterns 


Vogue Patterns may now be 
obtained in all of the leading 
They may be 
purchased in the shops listed 
below, where one may secure 
expert fashion advice about per- 
sonal clothes problems, and see 
the colored sketches of all the 
new models. 


How to Order by Mail. Vogue 
patterns may be ordered by mail 
from any of the distributors ‘(. 
listed below, or from Vogue Pat- 
tern Service, 70 Bond Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 


In Ordering, state the full pat- 
tern number of the pattern you 
select. When ordering skirts 
give both the waist and hip 
measure; when ordering misses’ r 
or children’s designs state age. 








How to Send Money. No pro- 
vision is made for charge ac- 
counts or C.O.D. delivery. When 
ordering, please enclose cheque, 
money order or stamps. Remit- 
tances should be made out to the 
store or office from which you 
order. 


List of Distributors 


ALBERTA 
Calgary 
Hudson’s Bay Company 


Edmenten 
Hudson’s Bay Company 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver 
Hudson’s Bay Company 


Victoria 
Hudson's Bay Company 


ONTARIO 

Galt 

W. W. Wilkinson, Ltd. 
Hamilton 

Finch Brothers, Ltd., 29 King St. W. 

The T. Eaton Co., Ltd 
Lendon 

Smallman & Ingram, Ltd., 

Dundas Street 


Ottawa ,& 
Murphy-Gamble, Ltd., Sparks Street 


149-157 


St. Catharines 
McLaren & Company, Ltd., 17 St. 
Paul St. 


Toronto 
The Robert Simpson Company, Ltd. 
The T. Eaton Co., Ltd 


MANITOBA 
Winnipeg 
Hudson’s Bay Company 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Moncton 
J. D. Creaghan Company, Ltd. 


Saint John 
Manchester, Robertson, Allison, Ltd., 
27 King Street 


QUEBEC 
Montreal 
Henry Morgan & Company 


uebec 
Myrand & Pouliot, Limitee, 205-215 
St. Joseph Street 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Saskatoon 
Hudson’s Bay Company 


Vogue Patterns are obtainable in 
Great Britain at the offices of Vogue, 
Addwych House, Aldwych, W.C. 2; at 
Harrods and Shoolbred’s, and at thirty 
agencies in the Provinces, Scotland, and 
Ireland. On the Continent, Vogue Pat- 
terns are for sale in most of the large 
cities. A list of these Agencies may be 
found in the European edition of the 
Vogue Pattern Book, for sale at the 
principal kiosks and bookstalls. 
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“HEESHADES” ARE USED EVERYWHERE IN BEAUTIFUL HOMES 





©he Post Important Decorative Feature 


of the Home is the Vindow 


decorative balance usually has a well-planned scheme 

for the arrangement of her home, but she will sometimes 
find the window a problem, particularly where shades are con- 
cerned, since upon these depends the beauty and atmosphere 
of the room. 
Light, properly controlled, can distribute 
colour from the shades, diffusing soft rays of 
pellucid tints which add charm and distinction, 
relaxation and good taste—enhancing the 
beauty of furniture and drapes which have 
been so cleverly chosen. 
At night when the room is lighted artificially, 
the window shade also plays its part. Its ex- 
panse of colour is essentially a part of the room, 
therefore it must be in complete harmony with 
the rest of the colour scheme. 
Many draperies are not beautified by a large 
splash of white, so there must be the ensemble effect of perfect 
unity, achieved by the use of Super-Art Cambric Window 
Shades, which are made in thirty different colours of great 


T modern woman with her sense of colour values and 
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HEESHADES 


Super-Art Cambric 
Monarcn Linen Tint 


The Three 
Distinctive Vlames 
Window Shade 

Ont 


beauty and adaptability—washable, sun-fast, durable and 
weatherproof. They retain their original lustre indefinitely. 

Lichen Grey and Honey Beige are two of the most useful of 
our new shades, being suitable for almost any combination. 

Not the least important feature of the window is its relation to 
the exterior of the house, so not only from the 
inside but also from the outside must this fea- 
ture of the home be considered, and it is upon 


the window shade that the responsibility chief- 
ly falls. 


Our experience of forty-five years in equipping 
not only the finest homes in Canada, but also 
such buildings of national importance as the 
Parliament Buildings at Ottawa, has given the 
firm of Geo. H. Hees, Son and Company, un- 
rivalled precedence as the leading manufactur- 
ers of window shades, as well as curtains and 
all things pertaining to windows. 












This experience is at your service; our new samples and book- 
lets of suggestions for the treatment of the window await 
your acceptance. Write for them. 


Geo. H. Hees, Son & Co., Limited 


Toronto and Montreal 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND MOST MODERN WINDOW SHADE eracrorizs 1N THE LAND 
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Meals of the Pytonth 
’& Thirty-One Menus for July 
g 


Compiled by Margaret E. Read, B.A.,M.Sc 
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Soft Cooked Eggs 
Whole Wheat Biscuits 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


Fruit Gelatine, Whipped Cream 
Russian Tea 


_ Cold Sliced Ham 















Sweet Pickles 
7 too ee Moulded Beet Salad 
Tea Coffee ‘Cocoa Stewed co” gmmmamatal 
Iced Coffee 
EA 6 Sliced Oranges Green Bean Salad 
¢ (( Shredded Wheat Cheese Jelly Radish Roses 
Toast Jam Chilled Sliced Watermelon 
N Tea Coffee Cocoa Iced Chocolate 
Ae 
) 7 Bananas Glorified E 
French Toast Strawberries and Cream 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Orangeade 
8 Fresh Red Raspberries Cheese and Cherry Salad 
‘Coffee Ring Lady Baltimore Cake 
Tea Coffee Hot Tea 
a 
WA} 9 Whole Oranges Allerton Saiad 
yj toe apd caper. and vom 
iH) oas' 
=~ Tea Coffee - ocolate Malted Mi 
: > | 10 
‘ Cold Meat Jelly 
ag 2 py ra og _ Stuffed Peppers 
\ Tea Coffee Cocoa Sliced oe Bananas 
i F 
\ Il Bananas T in Aspic 
Cornflakes Sally Lunn 
Bran Muffins Honey Strawberry Tapioca 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Pineapple Julep 
I 
2 Red C Ham Mousse 
EE ecg Potato Salad . 
J Ta Coffee Cec Diced Water Melon | 
ni a Iced Cocoa 


13 


Chilled Honey Dew Melon Cabbage and Egg Salad 


Poached Eggs on Toast Blackberries and Cream 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Orangeade 
54 Jellied Shri 
Orange Juice ellied Shrimps 
Prepared Bran — 


Tea Coffee Cacoa Raspberry Vinegar 


15 Sliced Peaches Assorted Sandwiches 


Muffins Burnt Almond Iced Cream 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Small Cakes 
Hot Tea 
16 Blackberries and Cream : 
Pan-broiled Liver 4, Macaroni Salad 
Toast Chilled Honey Dew Melon 
Iced Coffee 


Tea Coffee Cocoa 





Sliced Cucumbers 
Spanish Cream 
ffee 


Stuffed Heart 
Franconia Potatoes Green Beans 
Endive, Russian Dressing 
Caramel Custard 

Coffee 


Fried Lake Trout 
Boiled New Potatoes with Parsley 
Grilled Tomatoes 
Sliced Green Peppers, Stuffed with 
heese on Romaine Lettuce 
Cherry Pie 
Coffee 


Sirloin Steak 
French Fried Potatoes Green Peas 
Radishes 
Lemon Snow 
Coffee 





Fried Chicken 
Mashed Potatoes Spinach 
Sliced Pickled Beets 
Cantalou : Sundae 

ee 


Casserole of Rice and Meat 
Tomato Sauce 
Carrots and Peas 
Lettuce with Thousand Island 

Dressing 
Pineapple Bavarian Cream 
Coffee 


Broiled Lamb Chops 
Creamed Potatoes with Chopped 
Parsley, Buttered Beets 
Watercress Salad 
Cherry Cornstarch Pudding 
Coffee 


Planked Haddock 
Duchesse Potatoes Carrots 
Dressed Endive with Chopped 

Green Peppers 

Frozen Fruit Salad 

Coffee 


Fried Sweetbreads 
Boiled New Potatoes Beet Greens 
“Stuffed Tomatoes 
Raspberry Shortcake 
Coffee 


Baked White Fish 
Au Gratin Potatoes, Asparagus Tips 
Watercress, Cucumber and Pimento 
Salad 
Butterscotch Sundae 
Coffee 


Mea 


at Loaf 
Potatoes Baked on the Half Shell 


Creamed Onions 
Romaine Lettuce with Sliced 
Radishes and Scallions, Sour Cream 


essing 
Macedoine Jelly _ Coffee 


Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Scalloped Potatoes Green Beans 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Blueberry Pie 
Coffee 


Ham and Eggs 
Lyonnaise Potatoes uttered Beets 
Dressed Lettuce 
Orange Blanc Mange 
Coffee 





NXE, 


Soft Cooked Eggs 


Toast 


Tea Coffee 


21 Red Currants 
Whole Wheat Biscuits 
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ra: 
fo Sues: 
I BREAKFAST LUNCHEON OR SUPPER DINNER BREAKFAST | LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
, Roast Lamb, Mint Jelly p 4 
J Fresh Strawberries Chicken Mousse Baked — a Shell I oe Bananas os Sucre’ Hoont 
oo ae ee camaericnen Lettuce with Sliced Tomatoes Toast Jelly | : Chocolate Cake 
( Tea Coffee Cocoa Fruit Salad Small Cakes Hecccahs Wicanainle Tea Coffee Cocoa | iineer Als 
Hot Tea rench Dressing singer Ale 
Ginger Ice Cream | 
By Coffee 7 Sn ee } 
Breaded Tongue | 
2 Sliced Pineapple Cold Sliced Meat Creamed Potatoes Carrots I 8 5a R eras Salad Maryland 
Bacon Toast Vegetable Salad Radish and Watercress Salad a eas | Mixed Fruit Gelatine 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Sliced =e “ Cream Strawberry Shortcake ie Cc a Cis | Frosted Chocolate 
Inger ‘Ale Coffee AA — 
Boiled Salmon, Egg Sauce Cold Corned Beef 
3 Orange Juice Ham and Egg Salad Scalloped Potatoes IQ Chilled Muskmelon Frozen Tomato Salad 
“fan Matfen. Raspberries and Cream ee =< _ Rolls Marmalade | Peaches with Cocoanut and 
ran Muffins ion: Tez Coffee Coco hipped Crea 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Lemonade Pineapple Cream Sherbet P . rie | W meee ann R 
Coffee | a te, | 
Veal Chops 
+ Stewed Rhubarb Cold Dressed Rice and Salmon |Mashed Potatoes Asparagus Tips 20 Whole Oranges Jellied Vegetable Ring 


Strawberries and Cream 


“ Lemonade 
Cocoa 


Salmon Mayonnaise 
Gooseberry Conserve 





Tea Coffee Cocoa Pratt Piaoks 
22 
Fresh Pes Dutch Salad 
Toast ere Jam Brown Bread and Butter 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Nase Cakes 
| Hot Tea 
a) | 
a 3 Sliced Somes Cold Vegetable Timbales 
— | Blackberries and Cream lY. 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


24 Blueberries and Cream 
Scrambled Eggs 


Bran Muffins 
Tea Coffee 


25 Sliced Oranges 
Grilled Kidneys 


Toast 
Tea Coffee 


26 Strawberries 


Post Tvasties 


Rolls 
Tea Coffee 


27 Bananas 


Jelly Omelette 


Toast 


Tea Coffee 


28 Blackberries 
Bacon 
Toast 
Tea Coffee 


Honey Dew Melon 


29 
Coffee Ring 
Tea Coffee 


30 Blueberries 
Grapenuts 

Toast 

Tea Coffee 


Lime Juice | 





Chaud-froid of Eggs 
Sliced Melon 


Chocolate Malted Milk 
Cocoa 


Sliced Peaches and Cream 


(Sean | Grape Juice 


Cold Sliced Meat 
| Dressed Endive in Beet Rings 
| Blackberries and Cream 
Cocoa | Mint Julep 


Luncheon Salad 
Steamed Rice 





Strawberry Sauce Si 
Cocoa ced Tea 
Joplin Tomatoes 
Blueberries and Cream 
Iced Cocoa 
Cocoa 


Ginger Ale Salad 
Sandwiches 
Chocolate Ice Cream 
with Marshmallow Sauce 
Hot Tea 





Cocoa 


Cucumber Aspic 
Strawberries and Cream 


ential Fruit Punch 


Veal Salad 
Snow Pudding 
Cold Custard Sauce 
Raspberry Vinegar 


| | get 
Li 


——————$ NY \ 
Hamburg Steak i 
French Fried Potatoes 
Swiss Chard Scallions 
Fruit Salad 


Sweetbread Salad | Mashed Potatoes 


Lyonnaise Potatoes Swiss Chard 


Scalloped Potatoes Stuffed Green 


/Prench Fried Potatoes Green Beans 
Romaine Lettuce, Russian Dressing 


LoS 









DINNER oo} 
Broiled Cod Steaks ri, 
Mashed Potatoes with Chopped ij 
Scallions 
Radishes Green Peas 


Peach Melba 


Coffee 


Chicken Fricassee Y) 


Boiled Potatoes Swiss Chard 
Tomato Salad 
Pineapple Cream 
Coffee 





Boiled Tongue, Spanish Sauce 
Creamed Potatoes Wax Beans 
Cabbage and Green Peppers 
with Sour Cream Dressing 
aspberry and Red Currant Sherbet 
Coffee 


Lobster Salad 
Sliced Cucumbers Watercress 
Blackberry Roll with Hard Sauce \ 


Coffee 





Coffee 








Chicken Maryland 
Boiled New Potatoes 
French Artichokes 
Combination Salad 
Banana Split 
Coffee 


Lanb Chops 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 
mung Cabbage Stuffed Tomatoes 
Lennon Pie 
Coffee 


Cold Sliced Ham 
Baked Potatoes 
Raw Carrot Salad 
Blackberry Tarts 
Coffee 


Scallops Breaded and Fried ‘ | 
Green Peas 

2old Slaw 
Raspberry Bavarise 

Coffee 


Veal Steak 


Radishes 
Lemon Sherbet 
Coffee 


Baked Mackerel 


Peppers 
iced Cucumbers on Romaine with 
French Dressing 

Peach Shortcake 


Coffee 





Fricasseed Lamb 


Creamed Potates Buttered Beets 


atercress 
Frozen Pudding 
Coffee 





ellied Veal Loaf 
Potato Salad Slice 1 Tomatoes 
Ange! Food, Caramel Sauce 
Coffee 





Fried Liver i 


Fruit Maced ne .) 


Coffee 


Cold Halibut 
Tyrolienne Sauce 
Vegetable Salad 
Ice Cream Sandwich 
Cherry Sauce 

Coffee 


oy 
_ penis \) 


TYROLIENNE SAUCE: To % cup mayonnaise add '2 table- 
spoonful each of chopped capers and parsley, one chopped gherkin, 
and 2 tablespoonfuls of Tomato Purée. 
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Archbishop Williams, the Anglican Metro- 

politan of Ontario, in his latest charge to the 
Huron Synod, expressed his conviction that 
ignorance was responsible for at least a 
thousand of the 1532 maternal cases tabu- 
lated in Dr. MacMurchy’s report, and also 
stated that, in his opinion, such ignorance 
arose largely from the “‘sexless’” edu- 
cation at present in effect. His Grace sug- 
gested that the education of older girls at 
least, should contain definite instruction 
regarding motherhood. Education of school- 
age girls will perhaps save the next genera- 
tion of mothers—but for the mother of 
to-day, we must all fight the demons of 
ignorance and indifference. 

As I write, The National Council of 
Women is in session in Toronto, and Mrs. 
H. P. Plumptre has just expressed the kernel- 
truth of the whole situation. ‘‘Maternal 
mortality and morbidity are not matters 
which should be discussed only by the 
medical profession and by the women’s 
organizations.’ Until there is a general lay- 
consciousness of the demands of normal 
maternity, the condition will persist in spite 
of legislation. 

With the exception of the great problem of 
communication with outlying districts— 
which is a matter for the provincial and 


Only a hei Can Juggle Both a 


amily and a Career 


Continued from page 56 | ES, 


few chapters. I tackled a short story, but 
when it was half-way done Charles took to 
his bed for a week, then Annie left. This 
evening, however, I did an hour at it. 

I did an hour after a day like this: Up at 
seven; our bed made, breakfast over, 
children fed, washing on by 8.30. Bathed 
the baby, gave her her orange juice and 
dressed the two children for out-doors; 
made up the cribs, tidied the nursery, put 
the clothes in the machine. Made up Baby’s 
food for the day. Brought her in at ten 
o’clock for her bottle and put her out in her 
carriage again. Charley came in for his 
drink—I make him drink water between 

bh meals; I think it is good for him. They seem 
to come in and out all day, and they wear so 
many woolies. After this, I cleaned the 
grate and dusted. Finished the washing 
and hung it out. Put Charley’s dinner in 
the steamer. (Thank Heaven, though I 
love him, Charles has his down town!) At 
eleven-thirty I brought my eldest in and 
bathed him. Then lunch. (Chew your food, 
Charley. Don’t gulp!) Then Charley went 
to bed and kept shouting, ‘Can I get up?” 
at intervals until three o’clock. He is going 
through a phase of not wanting to have his 
sleep. During this conversation I “‘rested’”’ 
half an hour, then did the dishes. Brought 
the baby in at two and gave her her bottle. 
Dressed her and put her out. (Life is cer- 
tainly nothing but ins and outs.) Actually, 
then, I did half an hour’s writing. (““Mamma, 
can I get up?’”’) At three I got Charley up 
and dressed him. Had the energy to dress 
myself. We went out and shopped. Wrote 
another half-hour’s worth when I returned, 
set the table, made a dessert, put on the 
vegetables, brought the baby in, undressed 





national legislature—the case of every 
mother rests with the knowledge she her- | 
self and her husband receive on what must | 
be done for her, before and after the birth 

of her child. The dangers of the midwife, | 
the fatality of exhaustion, the necessity of | 
medical care and the realization of its| 
availability from the beginning of preg- | 
nancy to term, should be so constantly | 
preached that they become as much an| 
accepted health measure as vaccination. 

“A child can spread a gospel.” If you 
know of a mother who needs information or | 
attention, help to put her in touch with the | 
facilities for prenatal care in your locality, | 
or advise her to put herself in a doctor’s | 
charge. It is everyone’s responsibility! | 
And whether mothers are in comfortable | 
or needy circumstances, they can all profit 
a re splendid service given by the Can- 
adian Council on Child Welfare, Plaza Build- \ K ) W 
ing, Ottawa. Upon receipt of the name and | omen tu rm to other omen 
address of an expectant mother, the council 
forwards each month a letter of advice. It 





will also send charts and information on | . posing women turn to other Simply mail us the coupon below 

the care and feeding of the baby in the first | women for advice about the and the booklet will reach you in a 
| ete a eit ° . 

year. critical problem of feminine hygiene. . plain envelope. 


In the meantime do not take need- 
less, dangerous chances. Buy a bottle 


The information obtained in that 
way may lead to grave mistakes—-as 


Mothers can be saved—if only we care!— | 


Anne Elizabeth Wilson. | 































































of “Lysol” Disinfectant at the near- 
est drugstore today. Complete direc- 
tions come with every bottle. 


hospital recoras show. Realizing this, 
the makers of “Lysol” Disinfectant 
asked a woman physician of high pro- 
fessional standing to write a booklet 
setting forth the facts about this vital 
side of your personal life. It is written 
from a woman’s standpoint and an- 
swers the questions you would like to 
ask this physician in person. 


tail only in the drown bottle packed in 


| 
“Lysol” Disinfectant is sold at re- 
the yellow carton. | 


LYSOL (CANADA) LIMITED, distributed by 
Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto 











This coupon brings you 
“The Scientific Side of Health and Youth” 


LYSOL (Canada) Limited 
Dept. 57, 9 Davies Ave., Toronto (8), Canada 
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Disinfectant Street...... 
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her. gave her her supper, started Charley 
at his, and was at it grimly when Charles 
came in and helped me finish. After dinner 
was over and tlie children in bed and the 
everlasting dishes out of the way, I tackled 
my story again, and as I have already put 
down, accomplished an hour. 

It is now 10.30. The breakfast table is set, 
the cereal a-cooking, the oranges squeezed. 
Amen. The end of a perfect day, dove- 
tailed to suit the finest cabinet-maker!” 

Friday 

‘As usual after a heavy day, I had to rest 
this afternoon. As a result, I did no extra 
work, neither ironing, cleaning, nor mend- 
ing, and my desk saw me for only one 
wasted hour. Annie came in on Saturday 
last and did some cleaning for me. I have 
been going like mad all week, and still I| 
have done nothing beside the daily routine, 
and there is a basketful of ironing awaiting 
me. What do women do who have several 
children and no help at all? At least my 
family is pretty well mended—all but 
Mother. Mother uses pins. Well, we are all 
clean. That is my consolation and my 
pride. 
“While Annie was here I learned to get 
meals on time, baby or no baby. Now I 
must learn that all over again. It is inter- | 
esting to see how every minute counts if I 
am to squeeze in that precious hour or so 
of mine; how a ’phone call chops fifteen 
minutes off it, or a persistent agent lops off | - 
another five! Time to me is the most 
precious gift in existence. When I see 
women throwing it away, gossiping at 
back porches, I gasp, I marvel. Oh, if I 
could only garner up the quarter-hours that | 


yr 


seem to mean so little to them! 










MEN!! 
If you’ve never used 
Mentholatum Shaving 
Cream you've a treat 







OFFER 
Send this coupon with 10c for mailing costs 
to Dept. C-4, Mentholatum Co., Bridgeburg, 
Ont. You will get a sample of Cough Drops 
ond ©, count box of Mentholatum free. Feel 
it heal! 





Name 






Address 





NoQ 





Have you ever used Mentholatum: Yes [) 
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Summer Air and Sunshine Aplenty 
for BABY...with Perfect Safety 


Mother, there is no need to worry where Baby is, or what 
he’s doing, or whether he will get hurt—if you have him 
safely and comfortably and happily installed in a 


KIDDIE-KOOP 


And especially in the summer, when Baby should be out in the air 
and sunshine as much as possible, Kiddie-Koop is a most. careful 
guardian of his well-being in both sleeping and waking moments. 

A Kiddie-Koop helps Baby in his efforts to walk for it gives protected 
room to move about—thus it assists in promoting health and growth. 
It is the greatest and most appreciated benefit ever devised for the 


busy mother. 


See the Kiddie- 
Koop at any bet- 
ter furniture or 
department store 
throughout Can- 
ada, or write us 
for Booklet 68. 





LEA-TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
289-291 Sumach St., Toronto 2, Canada 


GREY HAIR 


is needless 


permanently — 
with 


IN ECTO-Rapid 


Reclaim the original shade 
of your hair by the use of 
INECTO-Rapid, tried and 
proven the safest and best 
hair tint on the market. 


LL A A A CE OS TT EG A IN I A ee: 2 
aoe at wren OBIE 
rt arctncense 


i Banish it quickly — 
2) 





INECTO-Rapid contains no zinc, copper, lead, mer- 
cury, iron or minerals of any description. It has, by popular 
acclaim attained front rank as a hair recolorative. 


INECTO-Rapid is a Canadian product made for 
Canadians by Canadians. It may be used with abso!ute 
safety on any healthy scalp. For best results, app'y Pem- 
ber’s Antiseptic Lubricant after using hair tint. 


For sale at all good hair goods stores, beauty parlors and 
drug stores, or direct by mail. Watch for our 
representative. 

The 


W. T. PEMBER STORES 
Limi 


ted 
129 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Distributors tothe Hair Goods trade 


John A. Huston Co. 
Distributors to Drug Trade 








“ ‘An unfortunate habit prevails among 
many of our outlying people in sickness, of 
waiting a few days before sending for a 
physician. This saves them many fees, but 
has occasional dire results in cases of preg- 
nancy, appendicitis, etc. 

“*The reasons for this are poverty and 
ignorance. 

“*T doubt if any campaign of education 
would affect this type of people much, as 
many of them are of a low grade stock 
which has been poor and ignorant since 
the beginning. 

‘*‘Others, of course, are poor through cir- 
cumstances, and where they live, 15 and 20 
miles from a physician, the large expense of 
the professional visit inhibits a call except 
in emergency. 

““The only solutions I can see for these 
problems approach the debatable question 
of maternity allowances and subsidized 
physicians.’ ” 

Yet for all the dangers of isolation, the 
report on ‘Maternal Mortality in Canada” 
shows the highest rates of maternal mor- 
tality to exist in Canadian cities. To some 
degree this may be the result of the influx 
of more complicated cases to the cities for 
hospital accommodation. Also attributable 
to this cause is the 25 per cent. proportion 
of all deaths for the year, in hospitals rather 
than in the home. Some confusion has ex- 
isted in the public mind as to the significance 
of these figures. The fact still remains, 
however, that whether the mothers who died 
came into the city from elsewhere for 
medical attention at time of confinement, 
or were regular residents of the city, and as 
such, entitled to its clinical services, they 
died from causes, for the most part prevent- 
able, had prenatal care been received. In 
Toronto, for instance, the department of 
health has maintained four clinics for the 
exclusive purpose of providing such care. 
These clinics served only 161 patients last 
year, and, it is announced, are now to be 
closed for lack of patronage. 

“The mothers do not understand.”” Yet 
the poor mother, by very reason of the likeli- 
hood of supervision by the visiting social 
worker, public health nurse, or other repre- 
sentative of organized health service, is in a 
better position to receive prenatal care 
than the large majority of women who com- 
prise the vast middle class. Dr. F. Burke, 
of the Toronto Civic Department of Health, 
makes the statement that ‘maternal mor- 
tality seems to hit the large middle class 
more than the wealthier or poorer classes.” 
It is the family in moderate circumstances to 
whom medical attention and hospital fees 
area bugbear, for they seldom seek the free 
facilities provided for the poor. Nor has the 
woman whose husband earns a living wage, 
and who would cringe at the thought of 
charity, the benefits of instruction from 
organized sources enjoyed by her less for- 
tunate sister. 

The problem of the mother of small means 
is plainly one for the medical profession— 
both in education and in practical attention. 
If the mothers are indifferent in their ignor- 
ance, then it is truly the office of a medical 
advisor, however casual his connection, to 
have an understanding from the outset as to 
return visits and fee. Many women, how- 
ever anxious about their condition, are 
diffident about calls before delivery, in the 
fear of running up a larger bill than they can 
afford. As far as hospital fees are concerned, 
if conditions of the home are satisfactory, 
this expense may be crossed off the birth- 
cost budget entirely. It depends upon the 
doctor to instruct the mother; it depends 
upon him, whether or not her life is held 
lightly by herself, her nurse, or by himself. 
These, the great majority of cases, are in 
the doctor’s hands alone. The family 
physician has borne more than his share of 
the sorrows and burdens of this world, and 
yet it is to him that we must look in this 
case for more help, more service, in the face 
of ignorance and indifference, wilful or 
otherwise. If the reduction of fees, the 
longer duty, must spell for him loss of per- 
sonal livelihood, then through some agency, 
municipal, state or federal, it must be made 
possible for him to function without fear of 
monetary embarrassment. 

The rising medical generation must real- 
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ize its responsibility to the Canadian mother. 
That a mother’s life may be held in light 
esteem by herself, her husband or her 
associates, is understandable, though deplor- 
able; but that such a life, entrusted to a 
medical man for the most personal and 
vital ministration known to his profession, 
should be lightly received, is shocking in the 
extreme. 

How can human life, doubly vital in the 
case of childbirth, ever become a matter of 
routine? Yet how often, because of a doc- 
tor’s hurry, is a confinement expedited by 
the use of instruments to the detriment of 
both mother and child? Dr. MacMurchy 
says, “Obstetric instruments have saved 
many lives. How many lives have they 
destroyed?” Medical authorities state that 
those who employ them as a routine are 
invariably busy practitioners and confess 
that it is due to pressure of work. It is only 
in very complicated cases that the use of 
forceps is ever absolutely necessary. 

“In the practice of obstetrics, nothing 
can be worse than an untimely, a premature 
interference,” says Prof. W. W. Chipman, 
M.D., in The Canadian Medical Association 
Journal. But what of the doctor who per- 
suades his patient to undergo a premature 
delivery in order that he may go on a fishing 
trip? Yes, we know of the incident, and 
others like it. 

“My daughter was a healthy girl, and her 
children were absolutely normal births— 
yet they both bear the marks of the forceps,”’ 
a grandmother told me the other day. “It 
seems the doctors won’t be bothered waiting 
for nature to do its work nowadays.” 

True, there are two schools of obstetrics, 
but the authority of the finest obstetricians 
in Canada is on nature’s side. The use of 
instruments not only increases danger of 
sepsis and injury to the child, but cannot 
claim a smaller. percentage of lacerations. 
The ill-timed or general use of the powerful 
drug, pituitrin, sometimes resorted to for 
an expedition of labor or in order to bring 
it on, is heartily condemned by the majority 
of Canadian medical men. 

“‘Maternal life is held in too light esteem!” 
Still the tragic fact, and, ironically enough, 
also the hopeful fact, is that most deaths 
can be prevented. Dr. MacMurchy states 
in her report that “there are on file in the 
department reports from two physicians 
who have attended respectively 2,196 and 
2,300 maternity cases without losing a 
single mother, and of four other physicians 
who report as follows: (1) No maternal 
death in 10 years; (2) one maternal death 
in 33 years; (3) one maternal death in 35 
years; (4) one maternal death in 37 years. 
Another physician reports 2 deaths in 7,000 
cases. Many other physicians report 1,000 
maternity cases and no maternal deaths. 

“Reports from maternity clinics are 
equally encouraging. 

“In 1925—Out of 520 clinic patients who 
attended the Burnside Maternity Clinic, 
Toronto General Hospital, only one mother 
died, and she died from cardiac disease. 

“In 1926—At the same clinic there were 
- patients and not one of these mothers 
“From 1924-1926 only one clinic i 
developed eclampsia.” ne 

From 1926 to 1927, the Ontario Red 
Cross Outpost Hospitals, many of them far 
from civilization, brought into the world 
600 babies. Besides these, Red Cross nurses 
and doctors, working from these outposts, 
delivered 500 additional young Canadians. 
And not one mother died! 

Women’s organizations and city boards 
have been working tirelessly on the problem 
of motherhood mortality in the last few 
years, for it is small wonder that Canada 
should be alarmed at a rate which has in- 
creased since 1922 from 4.7 per thousand to 
6.4. The Imperial Order Daughters of the 
Empire, The Red Cross, The Women’s 
Institutes, have organized hospitals and 
clinics in rural localities and cities, and 
maintained doctors for maternity work. If 
our mothers still die, it is because, with the 
exception of those denied aid because of 
their isolation, no organization, no legisla- 
tion, can prevent deaths until the lay 
population at large realizes the seriousness 
of maternity. 
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LACE AND CHIFFON FOR EVENING WEAR 


And a Jacket for After Dinner or Bridge 


Evening Frock No. 9439 


Nothing could be lovelier for dancing 
than this frock of point d’esprit with a 
sectional petal skirt joined to the shirred 
bodice at a low waist-line. The taffeta 
loops and long ends are strategically 
placed on the left side. Sizes 14 lo 38 


Price, 65 cents. 
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Evening Ensemble 
Frock No. 9439 Coat No. 9444 
The frock shown above is developed 
in this version in plain chiffon and 
worn with one of the new bridge jackets 
or after-dance coats. The taffeta coat is 
straight, with a shaped lower edge, and 
the front edges roll back to form revers. 
Sizes, coat 14 to 44 
Price, coat, 40 cents; frock, 65 cents. 


Evening Frock No. 9449 


Lace and chiffon fashion this smart 

evening gown, which has panels applied 

in back and front, giving an uneven 

hem-line in front. A loose band fall- 

ing from the shoulders in back is a 

continuation of the draped neck-line in 
front. Sizes 14 to 42 


Price, 65 cents. 


THE LONG WAIST-LINE AND CLOSE-FITTING BODICE 


These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 56, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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TRIMS AND TUCKINGS IN GREAT VARIETY 


Horizontal and Oblique Effects Prevail 


‘ 
( er 





Frock No. 9454 


Horizontal tucking trims this chiffon 

frock which has an apron tunic tying in 

a bow in back at the new, slightly higher 

waist-line. The set-in sleeves have 

tucks and frills in one to correspond 

with the cascade on the tunic; V neck 
collar. Sizes 14 to 42 


Price, 65 cents. 
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Frock No. 9453 


The tunic of this one-piece frock of 

semi-sheer crépe is pin tucked in a 

sectional effect, and more tucks on the 

left hip in front and back give added 

fulness. Pleatings trim the tunic, the 

sel-in sleeves, and are drawn through 
the neck-band. Sizes 14 to 42 


Price, 65 cents. 





Frock No. 9448 


The wrapped surplice front oj this 

taffeta frock provides the drapery with 

a loop and finish at the side of the 

higher waist-line. The inserted godet 

al the right side is outlined with a pin 

tuck in band effect. The sleeves are set-in. 
Sizes 14 to 42 


Price, 65 cents. 


BOWS ACCENTUATE THE WAIST AND HIP-LINE 





These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 56, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Bridge Coat No. 9441 Negligee No. 9442 | 





Two tones of crépe satin This négligée of laceand | 
combine in this bridge or two taffeta has eons 
coat. Designed for sizes Sleeves. Designed for 
14 bo hh. sizes 14 to 46. 
Price, 65 cents. Price, 65 cents. 
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ise No. 9433 Suit No. 8967 Coat No. 8969 

—— , : . Bathing ensemble, two tones of 

The camisole top of this chenss a” jersey. Two-piece suit with slep-in 

ts cul very low in the back, making Shirt and straight trunks. Coat 

. practtons for — —_ with straight collar and set-in 
» Designed for sizes 14 to 46. sleeves. Sizes 16 10 42. 


Price, 40 cents. Price, suit 40 cents; coat65 cents. | 


They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 56, or from | 


Th A 
ese ave Vogue Pattorns. Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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he Oni 
of SHlappiness 


€@ Those gay young people whose 
comings and goings make 
‘Society News’’, are ardent devo- 
tees of Ashes of Roses—that ten- 
derly wistful fragrance that is so 
utterly different from ordinary 
scents. 











@ Greedily one’s senses respond 
to its enchantment, finding ex- 
quisite pleasure in the feeling of 
radiant content it brings. Truly 
is it named “The Perfume of 
Happiness.” 










Buy it at the better shops in smart Paris 
Flaconettes and in. distinguished 
Crystal Bottles, 


ASHES OF ROSES 


Face Powpers Lip Sticxs Rouces 
CREAMS Compacts 















Sole Canadian Distributors 
PALMERS LIMITED, MONTREAL 

















Cuticura Soothes 


Burning Aching Feet 


Bathe the feet for several minutes 
with Cuticura Soap and warm water, 
then follow with a light application 
of Cuticura Ointment, gently rubbed 
in. For tired, hot, irritated feet this 
treatment is most comforting. Cuti- 
cura Talcum is cooling and refreshing. 











Sample Each Free by Mail. Address Canadian Depot : 
SStonbeuse, Ltd., meena " Price, Soap 25c. Oint- 
ment 25 and 50c. Taleum 

Wa Cuticura ‘Shaving Stick 25c. 





Gay Summer Frocks 
For Little Girls 


To order Dresses on Page 30, Write to 
Vivian LEE 
of Royal Society 
19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


Mention number of patterns in which 
you are interested and Miss Lee will tell 
you the shop nearest you where they may 
be obtained. Or Send Direct to 


Tue T. Eaton Co., Ltp., Toronto 













This is an exclusive Chatelaine Service. 
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=7COUPON : ~ 


; Canadian Boncilla Laboratories, Limited, i 
77 Peter Street, Toronto 
I enclose 10c. for which please send 
me generous trial size jar of the new 
Boncilla Cleansing Cream. 


Name 


POCO Oe Oe ee we we Oe OBR ee eee Bee meee ee BEES 


Address 
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i TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


H CLEANS 
SCOURS 
POLISHES 


grease and grime 
fom PAINTED 


WOODWORK 


with Sapolio. Light rub- 
bing only is needed to 
| clean painted surfaces. 
: No disagreeable dust or odor 


Made only by 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO, 
NEW YORK 
U.S.A. 


EN eR aH 
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DEMAND THE 
GENUINE 


BLUE BAND 
SILVER WRAPPER 
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° a) ° Hat Set No. 2810 Py 
A linen hat, left, a pique qn 
hai, right, and a bonnet of 
dimity, center, are provided 
for in this set. Designed for 

sizes 19, 20, 21 and 22. 

Price, 40 cents. 


Summer Outdoors or at the Beach 


oy 





Beach Suit No. 2813 
Hat No. 2810 
Two tones of jersey make 
this suit, and piqué makes 
the hat. Designed for sizes 
2, 4, and 6 years; hat 19, 
20, 21 and 22. 
Price, 40 cents each. 





Frock No. 2811 
Bonnet No. 2810 
Of dimity. Designed for 
sizes 1, 2, 4, 6; hat, 19, 20, 


Boy's Suit No. 2812 
An Eton collar and a bolero 
jacket are included with 
this suit; sizes, 4 and 6 
21, 22. years. 


ge 


Price, 40 cents each. Price, 40 cents. 





Bathing-Ensemble No. 2814 Bathing-Ensemble No. 2814 
The suit of this ensemble com- 
Over the suit at the right is worn bines printed and plain silk 
this beach coat with a collar crépe. Designed for sizes 6, 
having one scarf end and drop- 8, 10, and 12 years. 
shoulder sleeves. Price, 40 cents. 


These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shope listed on page 56, or from 
Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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BROADCLOTH, SHANTUNG AND WASHABLE CREPE 


Summer Street Dresses Are Washable 


-___ 
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Frock No. 9452 
This one-piece frock of 


cloth, suitable for either active or in- 
have a high or a 
. below a stitched upper edge on this 


active sports, may 
cut-out neck-line in back. 


sleeves, with straight link button cuffs, 





\ 
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Frock No. 9450 


silk broad- 3 ; 
A_ sectional front continues over the 
hips to each side and falls in pleats 


The set-in . f 
one-piece shantung frock. The yoke 
and shirt-bosom vest are in one with 


) ited. “mbroidery Motif 
may be omitted. Embroidery a ubdiek hr oak ee 


No. 620 is used. Sizes 
Price, 65 cents. 
Motif, 40 cents. 


FROCKS FOR MORNING AND BUSINESS WEAR ARE TAILORED 


ee a ee ee 
These are Vogue Patterns. 


14 to 42 ' 
Sizes 14 to 42 


Price, 65 cents. 
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Frock No. 9451 


The blouse of this washable crépe frock 
features the new tucked-in model with 
an inserted band effecting a shirt-bosom 
line. The side-pleated skirt joins a 
shaped yoke which buttons at the left side. 


Sizes 14 to 44 


Price, 65 cents. 


They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 56, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 7) Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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INTERESTING PLEATS AND SECTIONAL TREATMENTS 
Enhance Sports Dress Simplicity 
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Blouse No. 9445 
Skirt No. 9446 


Frock No. 9437 Frock No. 9437 


This one-piece frock of habutaye silk 
is ideal for the innocent bystander at 
sports. The interesting sectional front 
terminates in flared gores below the 
buckled belt, and the set-in sleeves 
are correspondingly tucked at the wrists. 


Sizes 14 to 44 
Price, 65 cents. 


By eliminating the sailor collar and tie 

and the sleeves, this frock becomes a 

smart and practical tennis frock. The 

shaped back panel supplies a slight 

back flare which gives the skirt fulness, 

so important in any costume for active 
Sports. 


Price, 65 cents. 


This blouse of silk piqué, which may 
be worn tucked in or as an overblouse, 
uses inverted pleats in front and back. 
Embroidery Motif No. 620 is used. 
The pleated tweed skirt buttons at the 
left side front. Sizes 14 to 44; skirt, 
26 lo 38 
Price, 40 cents each 
Motif, 46 cents. 


ONE-PIECE OUTFITS OR BLOUSE AND SKIRT 


These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 56, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Kraft Cheese Roast 
see recipe below 





CSE ER 


The sale of Kraft Cheese is so much greater than 
any other brand that there can be little question 
as to which is Canada’s favourite. We do not say 
this in a boasting way. We mention it merely as 
proof of the extraordinary merit in Kraft Cheese— 
qualities not found elsewhere—an excellence that 
keeps it in universal favour and demand. 


There are many kinds of Kraft Cheese—a variety 
for every taste—each in its neat, distinctive pack- 
age. So no matter what your favourite cheese may 
be, you will not be disappointed in its quality if 
you say “Kraft” before you say cheese. You can 
buy Kraft Cheese by the slice, in half pound and 
pound cartons, and in packages and jars. 


Made in Canada by 
KRAFT MACLAREN CHEESE CO., LIMITED, MONTREAL 


KRAFT (K) CHEESE 





KRAFT CHEESE ROAST 
One Ib. Canned Kidney Beans, % lb. KRAFT CHEESE 
grated, one Onion chopped fine, one tablespoon of Butter, one Cup Bread 
Crumbs, Salt, Pepper and Paprika to taste, Two Eggs....Drain liquid 
from beans; then run beans and cheese through food chopper. Add season- 


Ingredients: 


ings. Cook onion in butter. Beat eggs thoroughly. Mix. Mold into loaf 
or roll. Moisten with melted butter and water and roll in bread crumbs or 
pack firmly in a buttered baking dish and cover the top with buttered crumbs, 
Bake in a moderate oven until nicely browned. Serve with tomato sauce. 
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EVAN WILLIAMS Camomile” 
Gives to fair hair the glorious 
sheen of spun gold. 


4 Six distinct Shampoos— for 
every need—for every shade 


it of bair. “Ask your druggist: 
y ~) Made in Fraland eZ 
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There are few cases of rash, ec- 
zema, itching or chafin which 


will not be relieved with a few 
applications of Resinol. The 
most stubborn skin affections 
promptly yield to its soothing, 
ealing properties. In thousands 
of homes Resinol is today the 
first to be used on any skin 
irritation. Af all druggists. 


Resinol 


‘It’s the Prettiest 
Dress I Ever Had”’ 


*‘Anp I made it all myself! . 
Thanks to the Woman's In- 
stitute, I can now make all 
my own clothesand have two 
or three dresses for the money 
1 used to spend on one! For 
the first time in my life, I 
know that my clothes have 
Style!" 













No_ matter where 
you live, you, too, 
can learn at home to 
make stylish, becom- 
ing clothes and hats 
at great savings and 
earn money besides. 


FREE Mail coupon for 32- 
“4 page Free Booklet, 
“Making Beautiful Clothes.” 
It describes the courses of the 
Woman's Institute and tells 
how this great school has 
helped to solve the clothes 
problem for 250,000 wcmen 
and girls. 


WOMAN’ S INSTITUTE (Canada) Limited 
Dept. C-254 M ontreal, Canada 

Without cost ov obligation, please 

) send me complete information about 

your home-study course in the sub- 
ject I have checked below: 

(Heme Dressmaking (OMillinery ( 

(Professional Dressmaking [ooking 


eg etic eatanaet : 
‘ (Please state whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address ~ 
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Kill ; 
FLIES | 


easily 


NO SPRAYING 


NO OBJECTIONABLE 
ODOURS 


NO STICKINESS 
INEXPENSIVE 


The method is simple and easy. It will 
take you less than five minutes to fol- 

| low the directions in each package, and 

the pads when once prepared will last 

two or three weeks, killing flies all the 

time. 

And the cost is only 10 cents per pack- 

age of 3 pads. 

Order to-day from your Grocer or 

| Druggist. | 


WIL 





| 









At all Grocers, Druggists and General Stores 
10 CENTS PER PACKAGE 
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Add to the joy of the 
Y, open road—this pleasure- 
UY, giving refreshment. wy 

A sugar-coated gum that 
LY affords double value. Pep- 
“ permint flavor in the sugar 
coating and peppermint ‘ 





| 
Bovril 
gives you 
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energy 
_ ‘without bulk 
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més) | 
Woven on Kine Cambric Tape 
For Markin 
Clothing &Linen | 


Save Confusion and Losses | 


Order Crom your Dealer or Write 


I3.45.C Inc. 


sh, 
15 varea 57, OFLLL VALE. ONTARIOS | 
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Don’t let the hot kitchen spoil your summer 


At practically no expense to you the best of cooks, chefs whose skill commands the 


highest wages, are ready to cook for you in the great CLARK KITCHENS. There 
the most scientific apparatus enables them to carry out the recipes which years of experi- 
menting have perfected. 

Here every material used is tested chemically for both purity and correctness of 
flavour and Government inspection of all meats assures the perfect wholesomeness which 
the ‘““Canada Approved” label guarantees on every Clark meat product. 

A good assortment of “CLARK'S” in the pantry makes you independent of the 
butcher and ever ready for the unexpected guest. 

On this page are shown a very few of the many CLARK dishes which are sold 
by dealers throughout Canada, indicating how nicely they may be served. 
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Clark’s Chicken Soup 


Add equal quantity of 
water, heat and _ serve. 
Milk or cream may be 
added. 

An exquisite soup. 

12 other Clark Soups 
offer a fine variety. 


Clark’s 


Peanut 


Clark’s Corned Beef 


Ready to serve—no bone, 
no waste. Just prime and 
deliciously corned beef 
with just enough fat. De- 
licious also sliced and 
fried. 


Clark’s 
Pork and Beans 


Clark’s Lunch Tongue 


Tender, delicious and eco- 
nomical. A good dish for 
luncheon and supper. 


Clark’s Cambridge Sausage 
is sausage at its best. All 
ready to heat and serve. 


Clark’s 


Tomato 
Ketchup 


Butter 

are famous in many lands. Every 
Most nourishing bean cooked just right and sea- Canada’s favorite 
and delicious. soned either with Chili, Tomato or Seasoning. 

Plain Sauce. 


Clark’s Canadian Boiled Dinner is a complete course of meat and 


vegetables, 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR CLARK’S 
“Made in Canada—with Canadian Farm Produce” 


W. CLARK, Limited, Montreal 


MONTREAL, P. Q. 


Establishments at 
and HARROW, ONT. 


ST. REMI, P. Q. 





